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LABOR AND WAGES. 


Significant unanimity is found on the proposition that 
labor constitutes the chief problem of the cotton manu- 
facturer. Mechanical processes have been so definitely 
standardized, and manufacturers of equipment have gone 
so far in perfecting their product that as far as machin- 
ery is concerned the textile manufacturer is probably in a 
somewhat better position than his conferes in other lines 
of manufacture. These are perhaps newer, and consequent- 
ly the matter of special machines has not been worked out 
to the final and perfect stage. 

If the operator of a cotton mill could wipe off the slate 
all the troubles and worries and petty vexations that flow 
from the one big question of labor, his position, while per- 
haps not ideal, would be advanced a good many steps in the 
direction of the millenium. But labor problems are present 
and pressing, important and seemingly inevitable. The 
human factor is almost the “X” of his business equation. 

Securing good and permanent help is the chief ques- 
tion that pertains to labor. Achieving the summum bonum 
of having employees take an intelligent interest in what they 
are doing, mastering the machines they are in charge of, 
and then sticking to the appointed task as steadily and per- 
sistently as do skilled workers in some other lines of en- 
deavor, is the goal toward which the efforts of owners, 
agents, superintendents and overseers are bent. The fact 
remains, however, that in a great many cases the employer 
has to confess that he not only has insufficient help, but 
that what he does have is far below the standard of 100 
per cent efficiency. 

And the arbitrary symbol of 100 per cent does not mean 
the greatest possible amount of labor, nor the highest possi- 
ble development as to technical ability; but simply what, 
under normal conditions of intelligence, strength and inter- 
est, an employer has a right to expect of those from whom 
he is buying labor. Obviously, then, the present system of 
handling labor is wrong, or else it must be admitted that 
the general character of the labor attracted to the mills is, 
not of a type capable of development in the right direc- 
tion. 

The latter horn of the dilemma is hardly the logical one, 
for the reason that in the Southern mill, at all events, the 
manufacturer gets a grade of native labor probably unsur- 
passed by any other section and which, when directed into 
other channels, appears to serve with general satisfaction to 
the employer. Assuming that it is not of the highest pos- 
sible type, it must be admitted at the same time that it is 
flexible, capable of being educated, and potentially, at least, 
generally efficient. What, then, of the system under which 
it is handled? 

It is a basic law of economics that values, like water, 
tend to seek their own levels. Offer a given price for any 
commodity in the industrial world, from cotton to fabries, 
from boots to balloons, from legal advice to labor—and you 
get just about what you pay for. You don’t expect to get 
a “Packard Six” for the price of a “Ford Model T,” nor a 
high-grade woolen suit for the price quoted on shoddy. 
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Yet, in entering the labor field, employers sometimes ex- 
pect to buy high-grade goods in this line without paying the 
market price offered for that particular class of service. Ad- 
vertisements are often seen offering $1.75 to $2.00 per day 
for the services of a master mechanic, who is supposed to 
not only possess the requisite knowledge to adequately re- 
pair all classes of mill machinery, but also to take active 
charge of the power plant with a cross compound, condens- 
ing engine and its accessories. As one Southern manufac- 
turer says, “So many mills base their production cost on 75 
cent card hand labor, when it would be far more economical] 
to base it on $1.50 card hand labor.” 

But it must be conceded that the cotton manufacturer, 
like other members of the textile trade, would be willing 
to pay as much as his employees are worth to him; to give 
them all that they earn. As a matter of fact, a great deal 
of money is spent in educating beginners in the mill, and 
they draw out of the business a far greater amount than 
they put into it. Hence, to all appearances, the average 
mill man is going as far as possible in the direction of giv- 
ing his employees the fair return for their labor to which 
they are entitled, and which, it would seem, would result in 
producing a much more efficient class of labor. 

That is the surface view. Look a little more closely, and 
consider this question: Is the manufacturer using the sys- 
tem of payment which is designed to develop the greatest 
amount of intelligent interest, pointed out above as a neces- 
sary prerequisite to the right kind of results? To put it 
even more plainly, is the usual day wage system of remun- 
eration the best possible plan of payment that can be de- 
vised? That might be called a purely rhetorical question, 
for in view of the general situation which prevails the ob- 
vious answer is, no. 

It is a peculiar fact that although a system of payment 
based on production has been found to be the best possi- 
ble plan in nearly every other line of work, the textile in- 
terests have been slow to take it up, and have clung to the 
day-wage idea with a tenacity hardly justified by the re- 
sults of their previous experience with it. The willingness 
to try something new, which is found in connection with 
mechanical appliances, as a general rule, is strangely absent 
from the mental attitude of those who have had occasion 
to consider a change in the methods of labor compensation. 

Yet, in a number of large plants where it has been in 
nse for a-sufficiently long period to enable the plan to be 
tested, the success which has been recorded has been suffi- 
ciently impressive to convince the most skeptical. Here is 
the experience of a large spinner in an Ohio Valley city, 
who adopted the piecework plan of payment, not basing 
the returns to the operative on the number of sides tended, 
but on the number of pounds produced, so that actual pro- 
duction, and nothing else, was considered. The average 
wage paid in the plant prior to the adoption of the system 
was something like $1.50 a day. Today it is higher than 
that, while many of the skilled operatives are earning from 
$2 to $2.25 a day. The number of employees who have come 
to the plant and left it has been greatly reduced; in other 
words, the personnel of the factory force has become more 
permanent. The employees are satisfied, because they are 
earning more money than they did under the old system; 
and the heads of the plant are pleased, because they are 
getting better results from their expenditure for labor, and 
are having less trouble on acount of the necessity of find- 
ing new help to replace those who quit. 

That this last is a highly important consideration is in- 
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dicated by the experience of a Southern sheeting mill, which 
at last reports had only about 75 per cent of the employees 
it needed to operate its plant full time. Yet during the 
past twelve months it has had on its payrolls, at one time 
or another, over twice as many hands as would enable tlie 
mill to be run full capacity. The answer is plain—those 
who came to learn refused to stay. 

This is not alone important from the standpoint of over- 
payment for the labor put in during the period of learn- 
ing, though as a matter of fact paying a beginner around 
75 cents a day during that time is a costly operation for t!ic 
manufacturer, who, it is certain, does not realize nearly that 
much from the production of the learner; but it is equal! 
true that the efficiency of the equipment is greatly reduce., 
and the problem of earning enough to pay a fair investmer| 
charge on machinery that is operated at only a small per- 
centage of its normal efficiency is no slight one. Power is 
wasted, machines are idle (as far as actual production ‘s 
concerned) a large part of the time, and the overhead e: 
pense is greatly increased—simply because a large percen'- 
age of those employed in the mill are not sufficiently skille: 
to run the machines at a fair rate. 

Thus it is plain that the solution of the labor problem 
depends chiefly on securing permanent labor that is sufii- 
ciently skillful to produce approximately 100 per cent of 
productive efficiency from the machines they operate; and 
securing this permanency of occupation hinges ebiefly o: 
making the remuneration sufficiently large to hold this labor 
in place, against the competitive influences of employment 
in other branches and domestic labor. Under the piece- 
work system the capacity of the operative is not increased, 
but her interest is stimulated by the possibility of earning 
more; there is a smaller margin between actual production 
and possible output; and the two more nearly coincide as 
the skilled worker, seeing the opportunity to reach a figure 
that would never have been touched under the old day wage 
system, concentrates all her energies upon making each 
spindle or machine she is tending produce the greatest pos 
sible amount of finished product. 

Unless you can awaken ambition, furnish incentive and 
provide the mental exhilaration that comes from a contest— 
in this ease the operative against the machine—the produc- 
tion of each unit of the equipment and each unit of the labor 
organization is not going to reach its maximum. When you 
do provide these factors, output is certain to go higher, and 
successful direction of labor is much more likely to be 
realized. 

When a mill is operated by skilled employees, who have 
been in their places long enough to have become thoroughly 
acquainted with their duties and the possibilities of their 
machines, the production per machine is much larger than 
when beginners or those who have only gone half the way 
toward the position of experts are employed. That means 
that the mill with a labor force of the right kind ean turn 
out a given production with a much smaller investment ii 
machinery than when it is forced to man its equipment wit): 
the undesirable type of worker. When it is necessary ‘0 
earn dividends on a capital investment represented in m:- 
chinery which is running below its normal possibilities «s 
to production, you have an initial burden which all the ar's 
of management and salesmanship ean hardly overcome. 

In a Georgia mill where the piecework system of spi 
ning was adopted, earlier investigation showed that on | 
day wage plan the average machine production was pr°¢ 
tically 80 per cent of its real capacity. When piecework 
rates were inaugurated a gradual improvement was no!” 
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through sueceeding weeks until a new high average was 
reached and 92 per cent of possible production established ; 
a spinner’s earnings increasing in the meantime from $8.65 
per week to $9.55 per week. 

On another class of yarn in this same mill on which 100 
per cent production would be 54% hanks per week, the 
actual production on the “side” basis was 44 hanks per 
weck, or 80.7 per cent, while the actual production under 
the “hank” or piecework basis was 47 hanks per week, or 
86.2 per cent production. The spinner’s pay on the side 
basis was $7.90 per week and on the hank basis; $8.75 per 
we 

he increased production in this particular mill resulting 
from the adoption of the piecework system allowed the 
chuuging over of 14 frames onto another class of yarn. It 
showed a net saving of $27.35 a week in actual labor on 
spi ning. It made a saving in doffers’ wages of $9.60 a 
we and at the same time increased doffers’ wages 40 per 
cei’, or to an average of $1.40 a day. 

\ well-known agent of a large Southern mill, who has 
tri-d out this piecework proposition, said recently that he 
ha decided to try still another plan in the development of 
the pieeework idea. This was to contract the work to the 
sp. oners, allotting them as many machines as they could 
ha: dle satisfactorily and allowing them to hire their own 
assistants, including doffers. 

\ further indication of the intimate relation of wages to 
labor and production is shown by the results at another mill. 
Te: years ago a new mill was built and began operation. 
That mill today with its machinery now ten years old, mak- 
ing the same goods and selling them to the same customer, 
has during this period reduced the working hours 10 per 


celil; inereased wages 40 per cent; and increased produc- 


tion 33 per cent. The difference between the price of the 
raw material and the price of the finished goods has in the 
meantime been greatly reduced. The poundage cost has 
slightly inereased, but this increase is: more than compen- 
sated for by the decrease in the amount of “seconds.” 


In planning the installation of a piecework system, a 
good many factors are to be considered. First, there is the 
question of the average production of each type of ma- 
chine under present conditions. Then it must be deter- 
mined how far above that is the production of the machine, 
operated at what should be considered a normal rate. Care 
should be taken not to adopt a plan which would require 
undue speeding of the operatives in order to get a produc- 
tion sufficient to result in the wage formerly enjoyed; but 
it can, in nearly every ease, be put at a figure which will 
re(iiire somewhat more energetic efforts than were formerly 
pul forth. This results, usually, in the employee actually 
thinking about her work and how to increase output, and for 
the first time makes her interests and that of her employer 


acially, as they have been nominally, mutual. 
\Vhen the piecework system is in effect, the labor ex- 
pense of a given lot of goods can be figured to the fraction. 


Wi'hout it, that element of cost is always uncertain and 
var able. In these days of cost-accounting and accuracy in 
figiiring expense pertaining to production, such a knowledge 
of labor is a tremendous advantage, enabling the manu- 
fac \rer to determine how far he ean go in fixing his quota- 
tions. But it is only one of the numerous benefits flowing 


from the use of a piecework system carefully and intelli- 
Beni! installed, rightly lived up to and adapted accord- 
ing ‘0 the individual needs of the mill. 
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VOTE ON THE QUESTION OF A NATIONAL 
BUDGET. 


The question of the plan for a national budget was sub- 
mitted to referendum in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America on November 30, 1912 and 45 
days were allowed to the constituent members in which to 
consider the question and record their vote. The time ex- 
pired on January 14, 1913, and the vote has now been ¢an- 
vassed and made public by Elliot H. Goodwin, general sec- 
retary. - 

This vote complies with the provisions of paragraph 2 
of Section 4 of Article X of the By-Laws and is binding 
upon the Chamber. 

Copies of the Referendum were sent to a selected list 
of organizations not affiliated with the Chamber with a re- 
quest that they record their opinion in order that the vote 
might be more fully representative of business opinion in 
all parts of the United States. Twenty-eight organizations 
casting 63 votes availed themselves of this privilege. 

The total vote of all organizations that took part in this 
Referendum is given in the following table. Each associa- 
tion is entitled to votes from 1 to 10 in accordance with 
the number of its members. 


Number of organizations voting .............eeeeee0. 152 
TC Tere TTT Ty 
pe GG Per ere Tee 573 
Number of votes opposed ......sccccccccccccccccces 10 
Number of States represented ........ccscrcseccseses 34 


Divisions other than States represented 
Re ee ere District of Columbia and Hawaii 
The only states not represented by organizations voting 
on this question were: Alabama, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont and 
Wyoming. 
SCIENTIFIC POSITIONS AS POLITICAL 
ASSETS. 


(By Our Washington Correspondent.) 


In the political arena, “To the victor belongs the spoils.” 
To some extent, however, our government has wisely changed 
this ancient doctrine, as evidenced by the Civil Service, 
and the merit system of promotion. But with the advent 
of a new administration many officials are changed be- 
eause of political aspirations, and without due regard to 
their experience and value. Many of these officers should 
not be disturbed, for obviously their training and knowledge 
gained through past experience is of vital importance to 
the public, and indeed to the incoming administration, and 
for these reasons certain official places at léast should be 
exempt from polities. 

A notable illustration is that of the United States patent 
office. If a competent and efficient man be found filling 
the office of Commissioner of Patents, and one whose office 
has prospered under his administration, why displace him 
solely on the ground of polities? 

The business of the Patent Office has been so judiciously 
handled in the last seven or eight years that it would amount 
to a national calamity to disturb the present executive head 
of this important bureau. The inventor’s interests have 
been carefully safeguarded; the salaries of its employees 
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increased; and efforts instituted which bear promise of suc- 
cessful fruition in the near future to secure a new building 
of modern construction adapted to the needs of that im- 
portant and growing bureau. Treaties of great value to 
the Patent System have been entered into with foreign 
countries, and for the first time in the history of our govern- 
ment the Congress has been brought to a full realization 
of the importance of the Patent System to the people 
of our country, as well as to the necessity for the exercise 
of the proper fostering care of that system in the granting 
of the requisite facilities to the Patent Office in the ad- 
ministration of the laws enacted for the carrying out of the 
same. 

These results have been accomplished by the present head 
of the Patent Office. If he be supplanted, this work of re- 
form will be halted, if not entirely abandoned. His suc- 
cessor of necessity would not be familiar with the difficul- 
ties experienced by the present incumbent in securing the 
results already accomplished, as well as the progress made 
in’ the obtaining from Congress those things necessary, 
such as the proposed new building, the further increase of 
the salaries of employees, and the provision of adequate 
force to efficiently handle the work. Are the important 
interests of the inventors of the country, so dependent as 
they are on a proper administration of the Patent Office, 
to be endangered merely because of a change of admin- 
istration and the desire to reward some aspirant for office, 
thus making this important bureau, with its vast commer- 
cial ramifications, the foot ball of political preferment? 

A wise patriotism must give an emphatic negative io 
such a proposal. The Patent Office of necessity differs in 
its scope from other bureaus of the Government. It is 
scientific in its nature, and includes among its employees 
many men who hold degrees from the leading universities 
and technical schools, whose salaries are not commensurate 
with the service which they render, and as paid by outside 
interests. 

The Patent Office has always been a self supporting in- 
stitution, the fees received from the inventors has steadily 
increased, until today the balance in the Treasury to the 
eredit of the Patent Office amounts to more than seven 
nillion dollars. 

Never in the history of our Patent Office system have 
the conditions been so favorable for efficient service and 
future improvements, and this is largely due to the efforts 
of the present Commissioner of Patents. 

Because of interests involved, and the technica! knowl- 
edge required, what advantage would be gained by deposing 
an efficient government official to ma‘xe place for an in- 
experienced aspirant for office. 

It has repeatedly been suggested i» te House and 
Senate that this particular bureau slioull be entirely re- 
moved from ‘polities, for every member of Congress is 
made the bureau of complaint for such of his constituents 
who have eriticisms to make of neglect of their individual 
interest by any bureau of the departments in which they 
may have pending matters. Congress is thus the barometer 
which shows a satisfactory and just administration of this 
particular bureau and one which has caused a complete ab- 
sence of complaint, or criticism relative to the work thereof. 

The present high standard of efficiency in the Patent 
Office is due largely to the fact that the higher officials, 
ineluding the present Commissioner, are the product of the 


office. These men have risen from the ranks and know the 
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necessities of the Bureau, which makes it all the more 
essential that a broad view be taken of the entire maiter, 
and insist that this office is strictly a non-partisan one. 

The country is to be congratulated, and this without 
regard to divergent political views of our citizens, on the 
fact that President-elect Wilson is not a spoilsman in the 
political sense of that term, and his publie utterances vive 
evidence that his mind is directed more to the higher 
measures affecting the public weal, such as the tariff and the 
trusts, than it is to the spoils of political victory. He re- 
alizes that to the great number of our citizens these nati al 
questions mean more than does the fact that one individual 
is supplanted in office by another. 

We confidently believe that after he shall have success- 
fully determined these greater questions, and taken up ‘he 
question of changes in office, he will be found with an oven 
mind and disposed to realize the importance of the Pa‘ ent 
System, as well as the danger of disturbing existing eo: di- 
tions, which have brought such system to its present !)ich 
standard, and which if undisturbed give bright promise ‘or 
its future. 


GOOD MANNERS PREVENT STRIKES. 


The development of the corporation, with its impers: ial 
machinery, has made this question of personal conta: a 
difficult one. The International Paper Company, which 
has just passed through a series of strikes, has attempted to 
reach the men by an industrial engineer, who devotes all 
his time to keeping in touch with the men. 

That is really the gist of the situation; this personal 
Any manager of a year’s experience knows |i.w 
The best workman dves 
It requires personal en- 


equation. 
difficult it is to get shop foremen. 
not always make the best foreman. 
dowments that are above skill; the “capacity to hanile 
men,” we call it. But it really is the capacity to use men 
without handling them. 

Here is an illustration told by S. E. Heberling, presi- 
dent of the International Switechmen’s Union: “A few 
years ago a big strike occurred in the Northwest. It was 
really brought on by two men who were temperamentally 
out of tune. The switchmen’s committee finally arranzed 
a meeting with the railroad officials’ committees. Now the 
heads of these two committees clashed, neither exercised 
the diplomacy the occasion demanded, neither acted as a 
representative should act, and a strike followed.” 

The average man needs personal recognition and tlie 
average employer is too apt to overlook this basie trait. 
Many a man joins a union through his eraving for fellow- 
ship, and he knows the employer and the foreman are o:\y 
human beings like himself. 

This is what Henry Abrahams, secretary of the Bos'on 
Cigar Makers’ Union, meant when he related his experic ce 
in adjusting a dispute which recently threatened a Bosion 
shop with disruption. “I found the men in a discontenied 
mood. Not over wages or hours, but over something | 1¢ 
boss had neglected. So I went to the employer and ‘ld 
him to say ‘Good morning’ to the boys when he came down 
to the shop. He looked at me in surprise. He suppo:ed 
his duty was done when he complied with the law and )2id 
the wages. A personal kind word is a cheap remedy ‘°F 
half the trouble an employer has with his men.”—Wor!d’s 
Work for February. 
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BENIGN PROTECTION. 


More About the High Cost of Living—The Cause and Remedy—The Competitive System 
and Socialism—lIt Is Only by the Elimination of Waste Labor That Labor 
as a Class Can Come into Its Rightful Inheritance. 


(Contributed to COTTON) 


BY FRED W. SIMONS, EX-PRESIDENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CHaPTerR 5. 
(Copyright by the Author). 


! wish to express my appreciation of Prof. King’s atti- 
tule and as I can assure him not only of good will but also 
o! high personal esteem we may each fire away without 
dauger of doing any damage except to the theories ad- 
vanced by the other. 

Yes, I am glad to learn that the political economists are 
feaching some truth, but they have an awful task before 
thom if they expect ever to compensate the world for the 
da‘nage they have done by propogating the free trade the- 
ory. It took me twenty years to find my way out of that 
maze of sophistry even after I was convinced that it must 
have a fatal defect somewhere. I fear that I have not yet 
quiie forgiven them for misleading me, which fact may 
have led me to eriticise them with undue severity. 

his, however, is not so bad as too much leniency, so for 
good measure and to make sure I don’t err in the latter way, 
I will add in response to Prof. King’s remark that “Mr. 


Simons apparently takes the position of the typical business 
wa! Who has no use for theory any way,” that insofar as 
speculative theory is concerned, he is correct. I find such 


theory too frequently at variance with fact, and experience 
has taught me that when fact and theory are at variance 
there is generally something the matter with the theory. I 
have a great deal of use, however, for that kind of theory 
which consists of a clean-cut statement. of facts and a wise 
and broad interpretation of their significance. 

"he trouble with our Savants is that they are theorists 
only, their very erudition seems to have a tendency to dis- 
qualify them for the consideration of practical questions. 
It is doubtless true, as the Professor says, that their theo- 
ries are “formulated only after careful and exhaustive study 
by many men who have devoted years perhaps to this par- 
ticular problem,” but they lack the invaluable, I had almost 
sail indispensable, aid of physical contact with the elements 
out of whieh they must construct their theories. The re- 
sult is that they deduce from deductions and build theories 
out of theories, without verifying the facts upon which their 
original theories were predicated; consequently when they 
make a mistake there is nothing to bring it home to their 
consciousness with adequate forcefulness, and it stays with 
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cannot agree with the Professor when he says that 
while my definition of political economy is sufficiently cor- 
ree! jor practical purposes, yet “it does not necessarily fol- 
low ij:at the business man is the one best fitted to work out 
the scienee of business.” I hold that the men who are best 
able ‘o plan and earry out great business projects for their 
venefit are best able to do the same thing for the gen- 
elfare, and further, that they don’t have to quit doing 
the ‘ormer in order to do the latter. It is quite true that 
“in tis day of specialization the man who succeeds in busi- 
as little time to devote to the general problems of 
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business from the social standpoint,” but he must take time 
to do it. It is his job, and it is his job because he of all 
men is best qualifjed to perform it. 

I am of opinion that the sociological student, even if he 
specializes in political economy or any other branch, can 
best serve his day and generation by gathering and truth- 
fully presenting facts and conditions rather than by formu- 
lating theories. He is perhaps well qualified to tell the man 
of affairs what the welfare of society demands, what must 
be done—but not how to do it. 

Perhaps I can best make my position in this matter clear 
by quoting from Thomas Carlyle, who fully realized his 
own limitations in this regard. He says: 

“For the rest, let not any Parliament, Aristocracy, Mill- 
ocracy, or Member of the Governing Class, ask again with 
the least anger, of this Editor, what is to be done, how that 
alarming problem of the Working Classes is to be managed? 
Editors are not here, foremost of all, to say How. An Ed- 
itor’s stipulated work is to apprise thee that it must be done. 
The ‘way to do it’ is to try it, knowing that thou shalt die if 
it be not done. There is the bare back, there is the web of 
cloth; thou shalt cut me a eoat to cover the bare back, thou 
whose trade it is. ‘Impossible?’ Hapless Fraction, dost thou 
discern the Fate there, half unveiling herself in the gloom of 
the future, with her gibbet-cords, her steel-whips, and ev- 
ery authentic Tailor’s Hell; waiting to see whether it is 
‘possible?’ Out with my scissors, and cut that cloth or thy 
own windpipe!” 

The ‘quotation is from Carlyle’s “Past and Present,” and 
the Professor may regard that volume as one of the text- 
books I “would deign to preserve.” Of scarcely more than 
pamphlet size, it is of more value as a beacon light than 
all Adam Smith or David Ricardo or John Stuart Mill ever 
wrote. True, Carlyle builds no structure, nor pretends to 
build any, but he lays a foundation, or rather calls attention 
to a foundation laid from eternity upon which we builders 
persistently refuse to build. 

IT must ask the Professor’s permission to continue using 
the word “value” in its commonly accepted sense, for sev- 
eral reasons, one of which is that I don’t wish to be de- 
prived of the use of the word in that sense, but shall have no 
need during this discussion to use it as defined by him. 

The Professor will lease call to mind that he said he 
would endeavor to present his case “in such a form as to be 
intelligible to the man who is not versed in the terminology 
of Political Economy.” I am not accustomed to think in 
technical terms and should probably find the effort to do 
so confusing; perhaps some of our readers might find it so, 
too. Moreover, I cannot take the Professor seriously when 
he protests that he does not know the meaning of the term 
“intrinsie value,” and greatly doubts if it has any clear 
meaning. I explained what I meant by it when I used it. 
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Both words are in common use singly and in combination; 
they may be found in any standard dictionary, and Noah 
Webster uses the term “intrinsic value” to illustrate the ap- 
plication of the word “intrinsic.” 

The Professor is simply sparring. I dearly love an ar- 
gument myself, and like to win, of course; but in this case 
I am not seeking wrangler’s honors; I am seeking an op- 
portunity to present what I believe to be the truth upon a 
subject of great importance, and I thank the Professor for 
his criticisms, which aid me greatly. I will not wilfully 
misconstrue any argument that he may set forth. I will 
endeavor to grasp the full meaning of his every expression ; 
will weigh it conscientiously and will not contend a moment 
against what seems to me to be true. I ask the Professor to 
govern himself accordingly, and I am sure he will do it. 

I would like to stop “quibbing about words” right now, 
and “get down to brass tacks,” as the Professor has sug- 
gested, but I can’t let him get away unchallenged with the 
contention that the merchant is just as much producer as 
the farmer or manufacturer. 

Of course, there is a sense in which the merchant pro- 
duces his goods. He produces them when he takes them off 
his shelves and hands them to his customers; but there is a 
distinct and very important difference between the sense 
in which the merchant is a producer and the sense in which 
the farmer and the manufacturer are producers. 

The latter make what they produce; create what they 
produce, if you please. The farmer makes or creates the po- 
tato; the watchmaker creates or makes the watch; the tailor 
makes or creates the suit of clothes. They don’t make or 
create the elements or substances out of which those com- 
modities are constructed, but they change the form of them 
and make or create the potato, the watch and the suit of 
clothes. If this distinction is still too obscure to be recog- 
nized, let the Professor take into consideration the fact that 
if the farmer and manufacturer were producers only in the 
same limited sense in which the merchant is a producer, 
there would be absolutely nothing procured. 

The merchant’s calling is as honorable as that of the 
farmer or manufacturer and his services are indispensable, 
but there is a difference in the functions he performs of 
sufficient importance, to demand distinet terms to indicate 
them. To the ordinary individual, the farmer and the man- 
ufacturer are producers and the merchant is a distributor, 
and the political economists are not going to clarify their 
own mental vision or the mental vision of anyone by oblit- 
erating the distinction. 

The distinction in question is more than important—it is 
vital, and a recognition of it is indispensable to a correct 
understanding of the causes which have produced the high 
cost of living phenomena and equally indispensabie to the 
formulation of any efficient remedy. 

I have before me at the present time a copy of “A Study 
of Trolley Light Freight Service, and Philadelphia Markets 
in Their Bearing on the Cost of Farm Produce,” by Clyde 
Lyndon King, Ph.D., Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, “made under the diree- 
tion of Rudolph Blankenberg, mayor of Philadelphia,” and 
published October, 1912. Perhaps the title sufficiently in- 
dicates the purpose for which the investigation was made. 
I find in this report a “table giving the price received by 
the producer and each middle man and the per cent of in- 
crease of each price over the preceding price, together with 
the total inerease of consumers’ prices over producers’ 


prices.” Out of thirteen articles enumerated, the one show- 
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ing the smallest inerease is high-grade eggs at 67 per cent, 
and the one showing the largest increase, low-grade live 
poultry at 266 per cent, the average for the thirteen arti- 
cles being 136 per cent increase of consumer’s price over 
producer’s price. 

I have before me also a copy of “The Incomes of Amer- 
ican Families,” by E. Dana Durand, director of census, in 
which Mr. Durand states that the average working m:n’s 
family in this country expends approximately 52 per cent 
of its income for food and fuel, 12 per cent for clothing, 18 
per cent for rent and the remaining 18 per cent for all 
other expenses. 

Now, if the people as producers sell the producis of 
their labor for half the price they pay for them as cons’: m- 
ers, what—Oh well, what’s the use? The high cost of living 
problem is altogether too intricate for solution, joint « m- 
mittees of Congress having failed in the attempt, we » ow 
demand an international commission of inquiry. 

In fairness, however, we must admit that the governr: ent 
has had thrust upon it for solution problems that do not 
properly belong to the domain of statesmanship. The “: igh 
cost of living” is not a problem in government, but a }) ob- 
lem in business, and it would never have assumed the | ro- 
portions of a serious national problem at all, except ‘or 
the defective business methods to which it owes its ori in. 
We frequently hear it said and with much truth that we 
need business men in Congress, but it is equally true ‘hat 
we need statesmanship in business. By that I do not mean 
that the government should interfere unnecessarily with 
business, but that business men, and especially those busiress 
men of dominating genius, who so largely determine the 
form that business shall take and the methods that shal! be 
employed, should carefully study their chosen methods and 
endeavor to discern what will be their ultimate effect ujon 
the welfare of the people. That is what I mean when I 
say that we need statesmanship in business. 

I am satisfied that no class of men in existence are more 
straightforward and honorable than our great business men 
and captains of industry, but the “square deal” is not suffi- 
cient if the tendeney of the methods employed is to bring 
about such conditions as at present obtain; and I think 
they themselves would be the first to admit that if existing 
conditions are the result of the business methods now in 
use then there is something wrong with the methods. 

The high cost of living is for the most part the resul of 
an enormous and steadily inereasing cost of distribution, 
which in turn is the result of bad business statesmanshi)) in 
following the line of least resistance in securing busiiess 
without taking into consideration the ultimate effect of the 
policy pursued upon the public welfare and so upon !}) 
ness itself. 

The remedy is to cut the cost of distribution in half, iv- 
ing the people the benefit of the reduction, thereby © \0r- 
mously increasing their purchasing power and creati:': 
demand for labor in the fields of production that will al)orb 
the superfluous labor it will displace in the fields of di stri- 
bution. 

Impossible? O well, then; no radical cure is pos: le, 
and we are destined to witness a steady contraction 0 iu- 
man liberty and freedom as the result of the continua 
croachment of an utterly impractical socialism. 

There is a new field of enterprise, a new kind of 
ness awaiting exploitation; the business of seeing to i! 
when the people buy merchandise they don’t pay for 
thing else. The margin is ample and the field unlimited. : 
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the only reason that I can imagine for the fact that it has 
escaped the vigilant eyes of our great business men for so 
long is that they have been too busily engaged promoting 
produetion and developing the natural resources of the 
country to notice the mischief we have been doing with our 
tin horns and wax-work shows. 

If the means to a given end are properly applied, the 
end will be accomplished, will it not? To state the question 
is to state an obvious truism. No well-informed person can 
seriously doubt the ability of the civilized world with its 
modern implements and methods of production to supply 
in superabundance every commodity necessary to the main- 
(cnanee of a better and more comfortable standard of liv- 
'.g than has yet been attained, for every single individual ; 
‘ud that without the necesity for the deadly strenuousness 

at is eating the soul of civilization. 

The means exist but the end is not attained, and the end 
- not attained because the means are not used to attain the 
-nd—not used with that end in view. The system of unlimit- 

| competition for which we clamor so vociferously and so 
 ersistently makes no provision for supervision of the whole; 
assumes with fatal inaccuracy that if every individual does 
ue best he can for himself the best interests of the people as 
whole will be served. It imposes no obligations beyond the 
etter of the law, and as Carlyle told us seventy years ago, 
has not enough virtue in it to keep it from going rot- 
n. 
We are told that the competitive system is breaking 
wn, and that the policy of “every man for himself and 
ihe devil take the hindermost”’ will not bring about the best 
possible conditions for the people as a whole; there being 
oo many hindermost. 

We are told on the other hand that we must either have 
competition or state socialism, otherwise monopoly will “en- 
slave” us; and we proceed to lambast the ablest business men 
ve have, “busting up” trusts, monopolies, magna charters 
and constitutions indiscriminately. 

The competitive system has broken down in so far as 
it has failed to bring about the best possible conditions of 
society, and it will remain broken down so long as it stands 
only for utter selfishness. It imposes no obligation upon 
any one to protect the publie interests and the public wel- 
fare and it places every man in conflict with the body 
politic. State socialishm would do precisely the same 
thing and destroy human freedom into the bargain. 

After all nothing but a superficial knowledge of econo- 
lie questions ean be gained if we leave out of consideration 
he human factor; if we fail to note the best progress and 
present position of mankind in the intellectual and moral 
is well as in the physical material sense. 

In the last analysis the high eost of living predicament 

which we now find ourselves like most other troubles 

at overtake us is the result of our own ecussedness; not 
‘lone the eussedness of the men upon whom we are trying 
0 saddle the responsibility, but the eussedness of “We, 
‘he people.” 

The public thinks it needs protection against its most 
suecessful business men and it is seeking to obtain it by 
ihe enactment of laws; what it really needs is protection 
against itself at the hands of its great business men, who 
are perhaps alone able to extend it. 

It is not possible to enact laws specifically prohibiting 
every kind of meanness that human nature is capable of, 
ind if it was it would be impossible to enforce them. 
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Moreover, every one is already prohibited by the decalogue. 
What we really need is a higher moral standard in busi- 
ness; a standard that will prompt the seller to protect the 
buyer instead of fishing for him with a costly bait and 
charging him with the bait. 

That of course is about tantamount to saying that 
we will be all right when the millenium arrives. But we 
ean’t wait for the millenium, which will probably arrive 
on the installment plan, and we may depend on our great 
business men to lead us out of our present troubles—if 
we allow them to stay out of jail. If they don’t do it 
because of the moral obligation resting upon them they will 
do it because it is to their interests to do it. Then we will 
proceed to get into some other troubles and so on until we 
learn to do things from a proper motive. 

The competitive system is incomplete in that it makes 
no provision for supervision of the whole. There is no 
guiding hand, no supervising intelligence, either individual 
or collective, to direct the energies and activities of the 
people to the accomplishment of the end for which, pri- 
marily, they are expended—viz., the progressively com- 
fortable subsistance of the race. This deficiency results, as 
I have endeavored to point out, in an appalling waste of 
effort. Our individual enterprises are superbly managed, 
but efficiency terminates in the counting room and the 
balance sheet is the end of all things. The companies and 
regiments of our working armies are superbly trained but 
instead of fighting as allies for the subjugation of chaos, 
they are fighting each other—and the result is chaos in- 
deed. A state of civil war exists in our economic life and 
we are devastating our own domain and trampling as 
spoils the fruits of our own labor, and the public foots 
the bill in the shave of “high cost of living.” That’s the 
way all war bills have been paid in the past, and will be 
paid in the future—ever more, Amen. 

“Yes, I like a little competition,” said Mr. Morgan, 
“but I like combination better.” No wonder! Yet the 
competitive system is necessary in order to preserve the 
individual freedom of action without which liberty cannot 
exist, but the competitive system is without moral quality 
good or bad, and will work beneficially or injuriously as 
we may elect. At present we elect that it shall work in- 
juriously. The thing to do is to supply the deficiency and 
provide for “supervision of the whole.” We have captains 
of industry and merchant princes and kings of finance, 
but we have no field marshalls, no ecommanders-in-chief, 
no one to see that all the various forees are working to- 
gether for a common end. As yet we don’t even see the 
necessity for such supervision—but was ever any great 
enterprise accomplished without it? 

Nor is it possible that any such enterprise can be 
successfully carried on by the government. It is to our 
great business men and not to our government that we 
have a right to look for a remedy. The men in command 
cannot escape this responsibility; it is useless for them to 
protest that they are not in supreme command; they are 
the supremest commanders we have. But as I have said 
these men have been very busy promoting production and 
developing the resources of the country; no doubt when we 
get through “investigating” them and give them a chance 
to take stock of conditions they will realize the obligations 
their ability and resources impose upon them and take up 
the task of eliminating waste in the distributive processes 
as they have already done in the productive processes. 
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The elimination of waste labor is the only remedy for 
Socialism, the only thing that will permanently check its 
growth. Socialism is really a product of the terrific strug- 
gle for existence experienced by the world’s workers under 
the present industrial system; it attributes about all the 
troubles there are in the world to competition, and its avowed 
object and purpose is to overthrow the competitive system. 
How then can competition be the antidote for Socialism? 

The Professor says he is “heartily in accord with Mr. 
Simons in admitting our debt to the Socialists for their 
part in pointing out the wastes of competition,” but he 
never caught me in the act. My knowledge of the wastes 
in question is first hand knowledge gained by observation 
and experience in business. I am willing to admit that the 
Socialists know more about the troubles, trials and tribu- 
lations of mankind than anyone else—but they don’t know 
“the way out.” 

It is only by the elimination of waste labor that labor 
can come completely into possession of its own; waste labor 
is labor’s loss; nor is it eapital’s gain; it is no one’s gain; 
it is absolute loss and it falls on labor. Mr. Roosevelt says he 
wants to see labor get a larger share of its products, but 
how ean it reap products where there are no products? 
No, the merchant is not just as much a producer as the 
farmer or manufaeturer—and the fact is important. 


A REVIEW OF THE BRITISH COTTON 
TRADE FOR 1912. 


Extracts From a Compilation by The Manchester Guardian. 


When the year opened it found England in the throes 
of a formidable labor struggle which lasted till toward 
the end of January; during February and beyond there was 
a general strike in the coal industry whieh brought a great 
deal of suffering and mueh dislocation of trade; the prob- 
lem of wages in the ring-spinning industry was formidable 


‘ during the summer, and a dispute on the subject of com- 


pensation for injuries in a spinning mill became a menace 
to the industry in the autumn; the differences over “bad 
spinning” have been with them all the year, and are ans- 
werable for an attack on the Brooklands Agreement, in 
the meantime they have had two European wars; but in 
spite of it all the cotton trade has had an excellent year. 
No doubt manufacturers suffered losses from the lock- 
out, which had, too, the effect of reducing spinners’ margins, 
which were improving, but the industry has shown an ex- 
traordinary power of recuperation. They now seem far 
enough away from those recurrent qgitations in favor of 
short time in the spinning trade, for the two branches of 
the industry seem to have reached something like a balance; 
it is frequently asserted that the inereases in looms which 
are still going on will soon give the advantage to the spin- 
ners. It is very remarkable that the spinning mills about 
which all were so deeply concerned a few years ago should 
have been so soon assimilated into the industry; the forces 
which produced them may have been blind and those who 
shaped the enterprises rash, but without such rashness 
Lancashire could hardly have taken her great share in the 
expansion of the cotton trade. Fortunately there has been 
a strong demand for export yarns, and this, added to the 
great demand from home manufacturers, has placed spin- 
ners in a strong and improving position. Even now they 
are not doing as well as manufacturers generally, and 
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among the manufacturers considerable difference must be 
recognized. Such a vast trade as that of Lancashire can 
never be evenly good or evenly bad, but there is no doubt 
about the general character of the year or of the generally 
favorable prospects. 

The annual statistical record prepared by John Kidger, 
of Oldham, indicates that the result of the year—commonly 
taken as ending with November 30—is the best since 1908 
in the spinning trade. Mr. Kidger takes 100 companies 
(not all the same companies as he took last year, though 
“for the purposes of averages the situation is unaffected”), 
and he finds that these have earned £15. 6s. per cent for 
1912 on the paid-up share capital, against 15s. 11d. per 
cent for 1911. The dividends paid have only amounted to 
71-5 per cent, but this is because of the prudent policy 
of the directors, who have greatly strengthened their r 
serves. This mean average of 71-5 per cent compares wit 
43-5 per cent in 1911, in which year, of course, a co: 
siderable call was made on reserves. Mr. Kidger calculates 
that the year’s profit on the combined share and borrowe:! 
capital works out to a profit pereentage of £10. 16s. 1d. © 
course there is no selection of specially prosperous mill: 
nor of those in a particular section of the industry, and the 
irregularities of the trade are suggested by the fact tha 
twenty-five out of the hundred did not declare a divideni 
Mr. Kidger makes a further list of 110 companies which dv 
not publish their profits, and these have paid a mean averag: 
dividend of 9 per cent against 6 per cent in 1911. 

Another analysis of stocktaking results made by Wil- 
liam Tattersall shows that out of 74 companies only one 
made a loss on the year’s working. The profit on thie 
share capital is 12.7 per cent, as compared with 1.06 pe: 
cent last year. On share and loan capital combined thie 
profit is 8.65 per cent, as compared with 0.71 per cent in 
1911. 

A further list published by the Laneashire Shareholder’s 
Association indicates that 153 eompanies, employing ay 
proximately £8,596,212 as share, loan, and mortgage cap 


‘ital, paid about 5144 per cent on this combined eapital. 


The 67 companies which issue balance-sheets earned 934 per 
cent on their gross capital. 

A good deal of interest has been taken in the questio 
of cloth contracts, especially in their relation to strikes 
and loek-outs, and at the beginning of December the Cham 
ber of Commerce and the Cotton Spinners and Manu 
facturers’ Association issued a cireular in which they jointl) 
recommended the insertion of a clause to give manufacturers 
some measure of protection from the penalties attached to 
non-delivery through force majeure. The question is com 
plicated by the want of uniformity in the Eastern and 
other contract forms, and possibly some further develop 
ment may oceur during the coming year. 

On the whole the working results of the great industrial 
concerns in which Laneashire takes particular interest have 
confirmed the estimates of general prosperity, though there 
was some disappointment with the balance sheet—issued i) 
August—of the Calico Printers’ Association, which neve! 
theless maintained its dividend at 33-4 per cent as in the 
previous year. The Bleachers’ Association increased i'- 
dividend from 4% to 5 per cent for the year ended Mare). 
and since then bleachers have been busy enough to assur? 
a continuance of prosperity. Frequently during the year. 
and in some eases, persistently, the pressure on the bleac!) 
works has been so great that merchants have not been 
able to obtain their goods in “reasonable” time, and this 
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delay in bleaching and finishing has now become a for- 
midable consideration in the financing of stock. No doubt 
the Association is reluctant to extend works that might 
be considered sufficient for normal times, but a continuance 
of trade in its recent volume must make an effectual demand 
for increased accommodation either inside or outside the 


Association. 
Egypt has received two visits from Lancashire deputa- 


tions interested in the development of cotton-growing 


there. That from the British Cotton-growing Association 
early in the year took a particular interest in the possibili- 
ties of developments in the Sudan. The subsequent visit 
of the International Federation may fairly be regarded, 
too, as a useful stimulation to one of our greatest sources 
of supply. An event of considerable interest to the cot- 
ton trade is the Government grant of £500,000 for the de- 
velopment of East Africa and Uganda. The efforts to 
promote cotton supply under the auspices of the British 
Cotton-growing Association and the organizations for de- 
veloping eotton-growing in German and French colonies are 
still active, and though they have not yet had a great effect 
cr the world’s supply there have been some encouraging 
developments. 

In spite of the lock-out, the war, and other disadvant- 
ages, manufacturers generally have had an excellent year, 
and they have very good prospects of another. The home 
trade has been good, and most of the markets abroad have 
heen very prosperous. India during the last twelve months 
has taken far more than its average or even its record con- 
sumption, and it has contracted ahead for supplies to an 
extent that may fairly be called unprecedented. Are they 
thus within measurable distance of a depression in the 
Lancashire trade, which depends so much on the Indian 
demand? It is impossible to answer this question unless 
by the platitude that in the cotton trade as in every other 
the periods of prosperity induce inflation, that depression 
follows, and that these are only incidents in the development 
of a great market: There is, as yet, no appearance of 
satiety, though the buying for India has naturally decreased. 

The trade with China has been considerably less than 
that of 1911, but China is recovering from its long period 
of relative inanition. During most of the year the trading 
communities there have been tantalised by projected loans 
that were to oil the wheels of the commercial machine, but 
in spite of the disappointingly slow relief the conditions 
have eontinued to improve, and a good year’s trade may 
be expected. Some good sales of staples have been made 
during the last few months, and there has now been a dis- 
(inet improvement in the faney trade, which is a valuable 
asset to Laneashire. Turkey, too, for obvious reasons, 
has been a disappointing market, and it is remarkable that 
the disloeations from the war have not been greater. 
Keypt is a spasmodie trader, and various circumstances 
ave combined to make it only an indifferent customer 
his year. Exports to the Duteh East Indies are more than 
maintained at last year’s high level; Japan on the evidence 
of the year, which cannot, of course, be trusted, appears 
as a dwindling market; Cuba has gone ahead remarkably; 
the South and Central American markets come out satis- 
factorily; and the Colonies have generally at least main- 
tained their position. 

There has been again a considerable shortage of weav- 
ers in Laneashire, and this may ultimately have some in- 
fluence on the use of automatie machinery here; what we 
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should suppose to be an innovation is the institution by a 
manufacturer of a weaving school at which the pupils were 
paid to learn their trade. . 

The strength of the yarn market during the year must 
be attributed in large measure to the excellent state of the 
export trade. Month after month the totals of the last 
year—which was a fairly good one—have been exceeded, 
and the home market here has been greatly relieved by the 
large and steady withdrawal of millions of pounds of yarn 
which in less happy cireumstances might have been hawked 
about the Exchange. The near Continental countries have 
done well, and until the war came the Near E’astern markets 
had done exceptionally well. India, too, has been a good 
customer, though yarn buying recently has not held its own 
relatively with cloth buying for the Indian markets. The 
home trade, of course, has been remarkably good, and mar- 
gins have been generally satisfactory without being ex- 
orbitant. Spinners have had great difficulty in obtaining 
good cotton, and it seems likely that their difficulty is to 
continue. 

There has not been any conspiciously weak place in 
yarns, but lately the finer counts of American have been in 
strong demand, and perhaps ring beams have been generally 
stronger than twist cops. Good carded Egyptian yarns 
have done very well, but the lower grades of Egyptian are 
a little diseredited, and have been to some extent supplanted 
by American. Extra hards were doing very well until the 
war broke out, since when there has been some accumulation 
of stocks and both stoppage and diversion of machinery. 
Doublers have had a good year, but recently demand has 
been mainly from the home trade, and the erection of a 
large doubling plant in Germany may tell appreciably 
against them. All things considered the year has been a 
remarkably good one, and with increasing looms and a 
position already strong the outlook is reassuring. 


The growing of cotton in Imperial Valley, commenced 
in 1910, has proved successful. The returns, in bales of 
500 pounds, are as follows: 1909-10, 300; 1910-11, 6,000; 
1911-12, 9,500. The price in 1911 was 14 cents and for 
last year 914 cents per pound. The soil is very rich, be- 
ing a sedimentary deposit from the Colorado River. The 
product is nearly 1 bale per acre. At 91% cents the net 
profit to the grower on land valued at $100 per acre is 
$15 per acre per annum, after allowing the farmer 
wages for his work. The Imperial Valley Oil & Cotton 
Co., of El Centro, handles most of the crop. It estimates 
the crop for 1912 at 20,000 bales. 


In a recent report from Pernambuco, Brazil, Consul P. 
Merrill Griffith comments on the high cost of living in 
Pernambuco as compared with the cost in the United 
States. He says generally speaking the cost of living 
there is three times what it is here. In quoting the eur- 
rent market prices for some of the ordinary necessaries 
of life, he says that sugar costs 14 cents a pound, pota- 
tces 10 cents a pound, rice 14 cents a pound, ham $1.50 a 
pound, bacon 63 cents a pound, while most drugs, toilet 
artickes and groceries are sold for at least double the 
prices charged in the United States and the cost of eloth- 
ing or any kind of wearing apparel is fully three times 


as great. 


That man is best educated who is most useful. 
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HOW TO SAMPLE COAL. 


BY E. G. BAILEY, MECHANICAL ENGINEER, FUEL TESTING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SAMPLING AT MINES. 

Samples of coal cut from the working face in a mine 
are of little value for determining the quality of coal 
shipped to market, due to failure on the part of the miner 
to eliminate all roof, floor, and parting slate, and impuri- 
ties in the coal loaded, as is usually done in taking section 
samples. However, mine samples are of value in determ- 
ining the character and approximate quality of coal from 
a new or idle property. They are also of value, when taken 
from strata of the seam separately, in locating the part of 
the seam which contains the higher or lower percentages of 
ash, sulphur, phosphorus, or clinker-forming impurities. 
If consistent with economical mining, parts of the seam may 
be left in, or gobbed, in order to produce a coal of desired 
purity to meet certain market demands. 

Mine samples should be taken as a standard in represent- 
ing the best coal that could possibly be produced with per- 
fect preparation, and the quality of coal being shipped 
should be made to approach this standard as closely as is 
practicable. 

In some mining districts the sulphur varies widely in 
different parts of a mine, and often certain headings will be 
found to produce coal low enough in sulphur to meet cer- 
tain specifications while the average of the mine would be 
prohibited. 

Very few coal operators open up a new property with- 
out first diamond-drilling it to learn the dip and uniform- 
ity of the seam. After expending so much money to obtain 
these cores, they should be analyzed and the quality of the 
coal from different parts of the field determined. It even 
pays to make a separate sample from each 6 to 12 inehes of 
the core, whether divided according to natural partings or 
not. 

The method of taking mine samples is to select or make 
a freshly-exposed full section of the seam and spread a 
canvas (4x6 feet) on the floor beneath it, then eut a chan- 
nel about 4 inches wide and 4 inches deep from the bottom 
to the top of the seam, leaving any partings or streak of 
impurities which are to be discarded in mining. 
should be taken to see that all coal eut from the upper part 
of the seam falls onto the canvas, as it has a tendency to 
spread when it falls. It is also essential that the groove 
be uniform in size from top to bottom and not smaller’ 
where the coal is hardest and larger where it is softest. 
When the coal has well defined butts and faces it is easier 
to cut a uniform groove from the bulis. After the sample 
has been dug from the seam it should be broken and re- 
duced in accordance with the method deseribed in the Au- 
gust, 1912, issue of Corron, and placed in a hermetically 
sealed jar or can, if the actual moisture is desired, otherwise 
a coin sack will be more convenient. It is unnecessary to 
take a special moisture sample before crushing and mixing 
mine samples, provided the work is done immediately and 
before the sample is taken out of the damp atmosphere of 
the mine. 

If detailed information of the quality of coal in different 
parts of a mine is desired, and the cost of having a large 
number of samples analyzed is not too great, such samples 
should be taken from every three of four working places. 
Where only a few samples can be analyzed it is not best to 
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depend upon single sections for each sample, but three or 
more such grooves should be cut and the coal from them 
mixed as one sample to represent the heading or part of 
the mine from which they were taken. 

It is frequently desired to know the quality of coal com- 
ing from different benches or strata of a seam, in which 
ease the groove should be cut across such parts of the seam 
separately. 

The comparison of the analyses of samples taken from 
mine cars with those taken from sections in the working 
places indicates the care used by the miners in cleaning the 
coal. A similar comparison between the results of mine 
car and railroad car samples shows the efficiency of the tip- 
plemen and car trimmers with respect to preparation. Rail- 
road ear samples represent the quality of coal shipped to 
market, as well as a comparison of the different grades, 
where the coal is screened or washed. 

Mine car samples should not be taken from the tops of 
loaded cars, as they are likely to be trimmed with lumps, 
thus preventing the sampler from securing a true propor- 
tion of the lumps and fine. There is also a chance of pieces 
of roof or draw slate having fallen onto the car, which 
might cause considerable error in a sample taken from the 
tops of the cars. It is better to take mine car samples from 
the open end of the car as it is being dumped, or from a 
chute as the coal passes. A large shovelful (15 to 20 
pounds) should be taken from each mine car at the smaller 
mines up to every tenth or more cars at the larger pro- 
ducers, and the sample accumulated throughout at least one 
entire day’s loading. It is often desired to know the quality 
of coal being loaded from different headings separately, 
which can readily be done by throwing the shovelfuls taken 
from different parts of the mine into different piles. Hach 
individual sample should be about as large as if one large 
sample were taken from all mine cars as a whole. The total 
weight of sample taken in either case should be governed by 
the size and amount of impurities contained in the coal. 

If there is any attempt made to throw out impurities 
as the car is being loaded, the samples representing the coal 
shipped should be taken from the railroad cars throughout 
their loading. Shovelfuls should be taken from the slanting 


surface just before a new mine car or basketful is dumped, 
and after the slate pickers have finished cleaning the one 
There is a tendency for the lumps and 
heavier impurities to go to the bottom of the slanting sur- 
face, hence shovelfuls should be taken systematically from 


previously dumped. 


various parts of this surface. The shovel should be pushed 
well into the coal in order to avoid getting only that on the 
surface from which the impurities have been picked. Ocea- 
sionally it is desired to take such a sample from a single ear, 
in which ease it would be necessary to take several shovel- 
fuls from each mine-carful dumped, but if a whole day’s 
loading is to be represented, a shovelful need be taken from 
only every fifth, tenth, or whatever number of mine cars is 
necessary to secure the required total sample. 

An operator often inyestigaies the quality of coal ac- 
tually being shipped to the market for the purpose of see- 
ing whether or not the coal can meet certain specifications 
for ash, sulphur, or B. t. u., and if not, how much better pre- 
paration would be required to meet such specifications. 
Very valuable information is gained by taking duplicate 
samples from the cars and picking out all slate and sulphur 
from one and comparing the results with the regular rep- 
resentative sample. This will indicate what reduction can 
be made in the different impurities, and by weighing or 
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measuring the sample, and weighing and noting the size of 
impurities picked out, one can determine if this better prep- 
aration could best be accomplished through inside or tipple 
inspection, or whether a picker belt would be required. If 
a washery is being considered, laboratory washing tests can 
be made to determine the quality of washed coal and the loss 
resulting from washing to any desired quality. 
SAMPLING RAILROAD CARS. 

There is great difficulty in obtaining a representative 
sample of coal from a railroad car that was loaded from 
individual mine ears, unless the coal can be sampled while 
it is being unloaded. The usual method of loading cars at the 
mines makes it almost impossible to obtain a sample from a 
loaded car which will contain a true proportion of what- 
ever slate and impurities remained in the car. The slate 
and impurities are usually picked from the surface of a 
ear as it is loading. Figure 1 represents some of the condi- 
tions frequently encountered; the areas containing numbers 
representing the quantity of coal from each mine car, and 
the numbers give the order in which the quantities were 
dumped. “A” represents a car that was moved to five dif- 
ferent positions while it was being loaded. It is evident that 
any scheme of laying out points from which to take shovel- 
fuls for a sample, or digging trenches, will not include any 
coal from several mine cars which lie near the bottom and 
will include an undue proportion of coal from the mine 
ears emptied on top. “B” illustrates a flat bottom car which 
was moved a short distance each time a mine car was 
dumped. When coal is loaded in this manner, the digging 
of a trench or holes should secure almost an equal propor- 
tion of sample from each mine car, but there is another er- 
ror of even more importance that is likely to be greater 
from cars loaded in this manner than those like “A.” This 
error is due to the tendeney for the bone, slate and heavier 
impurities, as well as the lumps of coal, to roll toward the 
bottom of the car while it is being loaded. Some authorities, 
who have taken separate samples from the top and bottom 
of a ear upon its arrival at destination, have claimed that 
the higher percentage of ash and-sulphur found in the sam- 
ples taken from the bottom of the car are due to the heavier 
impurities settling to the bottom during transit. While 
these impurities may tend to settle some in transit, the most 
plausible explanation of their being at the bottom of a car is 
found in the manner of loading the cars at the mines. Car 
“C,” representing a steel hopper, illustrates the tendency 
for slate to slide to the bottom while being loaded, and the 
inereased difficulty of obtaining a representative sample at 
destination without unloading the ear. 

If there is no alternative but to sample a loaded ear, 
points should be located systematically on the surface and 
10 to 15 holes dug at least 2 or 3 feet deep. The upright 
braces on the side of the car can conveniently be used as 
guides in loeating the position of the holes according to 
some fixed system. Directions regarding the amount of 
sample to be taken and the method of its reduction, as given 
in the first article, should be followed. 

If a sample is to be taken from a car being unloaded 
by hand, it is best for the sampler to have one shovelful out 
of every so many placed into the sample. As usually 
shoveled, there are about 125 to 150 shovelfuls per ton, and 
from the amount of coal in the car and the size of sample 
required, one can quickly estimate about how frequently a 
shovelful should be thrown into the sample. 

Tf the ear is unloaded through hopper bottoms to a pile, 
the sample should be taken as the coal is dropping out of 
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A—Section representing car moved to five positions as 
loaded at the mines. 

B—Section representing car moved a short distance at 
each mine car of coal was dumped. 

C—Section representing steel hopper car moved to five 
position as loaded at the mine. 

Figure 1.—Diagrams representing the distribution of 
coal as dumped from mine cars into railroad cars. Each 
area represents the quantity of coal from individual mine 
cars. The number represents the order in which the cars 
were dumped. 


the ear, and if one ear is to be sampled as an individual it 
may be necessary to retard the dumping in order t6 have 
enough time to accumulate a sample of sufficient size from 
all parts of the car. Coal should never be sampled from 
the pile if it is possible to do it otherwise. 

If a ear is unloaded into a mechanical conveyor, either 
by hand or drop bottom, the sample should be taken from 
the conveyor as will be outlined in a later chapter. If a 
clamshell or grab bucket is used to take the coal from a ear, 
the sample may be taken from the bucket itself or from the 
newly exposed surface in the car throughout the unloading, 
unless it is discharged into a mechanical conveyor or indus- 
trial railway from which the sample could be more easily 
taken. 

A composite sample is often desired from several cars of 
coal loaded into or from a single vessel or else where shipped 
as a special consignment, in which case a proportional 
amount of the required sample should be taken from each 
ear. In the case of coal shipped all rail to the consumer, it 
is best to sample a car individually, even if only a part of 
the total number of cars received can be tested. It is then 
possible to supply definite information regarding that par- 
ticular shipment, while if a composite sample were made 
from two or more cars there could be no definite knowledge 
gained in case they were loaded at different mines. 


“To be honest, to be kind. To earn a little and to spend 
a little less. To make, upon the whole, a family happier 
for his presence. To renounce when that shall be neces- 
sary, and not to be embittered. To keep a few friends, 
but these without capitulation—above all, on the same grim 
condition to keep friends with himself. Here is a task for 
all that a man has of fortitude and delicacy.”—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


Business just at this time is not as active as it has 
been for the past year, owing to the fact that there is only 
-a short time before there will be some action taken on the 
present tariff. Many of the Southern manufacturers ex- 
press themselves as having confidence in what Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Underwood will do, as Mr. Wilson has been very 
emphatic in expressing himself that it would be foolish to 
throw any class of manufacturers into a condition where 
they would be unable to compete, thus making the laws of 
the nation harsh and unbearable. However, regardless of 
this confidence, business has quieted down, and will remain 
thus until after the extra session has taken what action it 
will in regard to a change in the provisions of Schedule I. 
It is not expected that if all of the provisions of the Un- 
derwood bill are passed, and it is very probable that al- 
most the same bill will be presented now as that which was 
vetoed by President Taft, any great amount of harm will 
have been done the majority of the Southern manufacturers. 

Another factor which has made itself felt in the placing 
of orders is the fact that the ginning reports have made a 
different showing than was expected by either side of the 
market. The last report showed a ginning up to Jan. Ist, 
of 12,919,257 bales, which averaging by the figures for the 
past several years, would seem to indicate a crop of some- 
thing more than 14,000,000, considerably in excess of the 
Government estimate. The ginnings to date have been so 
heavy that the bulls are declaring that there is nothing 
more to gin, while the bears contend that this indicates a 
larger crop which will be substantiated by the last report 
which will be issued in March. 

A eall tas issued by the Chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mittee of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
to meet at Washington two days before the hearing before 
the Committee for the Legislature on Schedule I, and that 
committee is now at Washington; but at this writing noth- 
ing of the action taken ean be ascertained. It is ex- 
pected, however, that those manufacturers who attended this 
meeting, and there were similar committees from other 
textile associations all over the United States, will have 
been armed with actual eost facts, and that they will be 
able to have some effect on the final drawing of the bill 
which will be presented to the Legislature for making into 
law. 

North Carolina has been stirred for several weeks over 
the matter of proposed child labor legislation, at the present 
session of Legislature which is in session at Raleigh. The 
North Carolina Child Labor Committee has been active for 
the past two years and has gained for itself more than a 
common amount of outside interest among those who are 
not entirely familiar with eotton mill conditions in that 
state; and it is now endeavoring to pass laws which will 
not only be irksome to the manufacturers, but which at the 
same time will work a hardship on the many children who 
must of necessity find employment in the mills. The North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting 
at Charlotte on Dee. 31st at which time it went on record 


unanimously against any further legislation with regard to 
child labor in that state. However every manufacturer has 
not agreed with this Association, and there has been some 
sentiment and feeling displayed among the cotton mill men 
on this question. 

Most of the mills are very well sold up, and are not 
actively in the market for orders. It is still a question of 
deliveries, though very few premiums are being offered. 
Buyers have paid high prices so long that they are now 
anxious to see lower, and with the slight reduction there 
has been lately in cotton, they want to place orders at lower 
figures, and in some eases are doing so. This has been 
more apparent in the yarn market than elsewhere, as yarns 
are now not so strong as cloth and knit goods. Spinners 
have been accumulating to a small extent and they have 
in some eases accepted lower prices to clear their stock, 
with the natural effect this has had on the market generally. 

Knit goods continue the strongest in the textile field. 
Mills are sold through to Spring, and some of them are 
taking small orders on Fall requirements. There has been 
no concession in prices, though they have been able in 
some cases to purchase yarns cheaper. 

The cloth market has not been a very active one, the 
greatest amount of trading taking place on brown cottons. 
No price eoneessions are being granted, and mills report to 
be well sold up. 

Since our last letter there has been considerable activity 
in the mill building and improvement line; with a number 
of reports of new mill propositions. Summarized, the 
report of mill building, ete.. in the South is as follows: 

New Mills Proposed: <A $300,000 mill is being organ- 
ized at Mocksville, N. C., by local capital. Mayesville, N. 
C., has ineorporated a company to build a $100,000 mill 
to be equipped with 5,000 spindles. The Crown Cotton 
Mills are interested in a plan whereby they will proba- 
bly erect a new mill at Dalton, Ga. A new mill has been 
proposed for Claxton, or Hagan, Ga. The citizens of El 
Paso, Tex., are interested in organizing a $300,000 company 
to erect a cotton mill. Lydia Mfg. Co., has been ineorpor- 
ated at Lydia, N. C., at $30,000. Evansville Hosiery Mills, 
Evansville, Ind., incorporated at $10,000 to erect a knit- 
ting mill. Highland City Mills, High Point, N. C., have 
been organized and ineorporated at $250,000 to build and 
operate a 10,000-spindle mill, which will be probably en- 
larged later. A knitting mill will probably be built at 
Cartersville, Ga. A new million-dollar company has been 
organized by the Erlangers at Lexington, N. C., which will 
probably be known as the Bel-Vi-Dere Mills, to be first 
equipped with 25,600 spindles and 700 looms, and later 
with 40,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. Interests are at work 
in organizing a new mill at Vernon, Tex. The Kearn 
Brothers, of High Point, have erected a building, purchased 
100 knitting machines, and have started a knitting plant. 
A new mill has been mentioned for Kannapolis, N. C., also 
for Randleman, N. C. 

Additions to Mills: Southern Mfg. Co., Oxford, Ala.. 
are adding 1,000 spindles and 200 looms, at a cost of $4,000. 
Stevenson, (Ala.) Mills are adding to their building and 
installing humidifiers. Yoeona Mills, Water Valley, Miss., 
are adding a dye and winder house. Docotah Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C., are adding spinning frames and warpers, also 
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having new machine shop erected. Merrimack Mills, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., are adding a new warehouse, and will possibly 
later build another mill at that place. Monarch Mills, Dal- 
las, N. C., are adding 60x75 foot addition and 4,000 
twister spindles. Marion, (N. C.) Mfg. Co., are adding 
300 looms, 25 eards, and a number of spinning spindles. 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., have made an addition 
Alpine Mills, Morganton, N. C., are 
building a new warehouse. Unity Spinning Mills, La- 
(range, Ga., is adding eight spinning frames. Daisy 
ilosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., is adding a brick building, 
with equipment, ete. Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala., are 
adding 1,616 spindles. Anchor Mill, Huntsville, N. C., 
ill add 5,000 spindles at once. Mills Mfg. Co., Green- 
ile, S. C., will probably make considerable additions to 
heir equipment. Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills will add 
140 looms. Riverside Mills, Augusta, Ga., will probably 
dd a warehouse and machinery at a cost of $100,000. 
tiverdale Mills, Riverdale, Ala., are adding 5 new speeders. 
‘ulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., are adding humid- 
Inman (S. C.) Mills will probably add automatic 
Atherton Mills, Charlotte, N. C., are adding humid- 
Keystone Finishing Works, of Burlington, N. C., 


{o power equipment. 


Hers, 
noms. 


ers. 


ave added a $5,000 building. Westervelt Mills, Green- 
ille, S. C., have added a conditioning machine. Asheraft 


\lills, Florence, Ala., will probably make a large addition 
in the near future. Yazoo (Miss.) Yarn Mills are adding 
1.500 spindles and accompanying machinery. Eureka Cot- 
m Mills, Englewood, Tenn., are adding electrical machin- 
ery. Pioneer Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Okla., are adding dry- 
12 Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala., 
liuve eontraeted for 5,016 additional spindles. Tidewater 
iCnitting Mills, Norfolk, Va., are adding 660 mule spindles, 
aud also a warehouse 250x56 feet. 


ng machinery. 


Changes and Reorganizations: International Mills, 
altimore, Md., are being completely reorganized. The Ide 


Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala., are now known as the 
Profile Mills. The Broad River Mills, are the reorganiza- 
‘ion of the old Whittaker Mills, which were recently sold; 
the eapital of the new company is $50,000. Anna Cotton 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., have changed over from the 
»roduetion of sheetings and yarn to yarns only. Premier 
Mills have been moved from Barton to Helena, Ark. Okla- 
lioma City (Okla.) Cotton Mills, will be reorganized by 
the Western Guaranty and Trust Co. Union Cotton Bag- 
ving Co., Norfolk, Va., has been petitioned for receiver- 
-hip, by minority stockholders. The Thos. F. Loyd Mills, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., have been purchased by J. L. Carr & 
Sons, of Durham, and will be reorganized as the Durham 
Hosiery Mills No. 7. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 





(Special Correspondence.) 


Trade has not been active with the mills for the past 
ive or six weeks on staple lines of goods, such as brown 
‘nd bleached eottons, prints, ginghams and fine dress eot- 
ons. In the past two weeks, however, business has been 
active on blankets and napped eottons for the fall season, 
ind there has been renewed inquiry for other lines. The 
‘mills have good orders ahead still and are not troubled much 
'v the absence of new business when all the circumstances 
are considered. An easing cotton market, a strike among the 
‘utting trades in New York, and the renewal of tariff hear- 
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ings at Washington, would each be sufficient cause for hesi- 
tation, and when is added to these an uncertainty in the 
money markets, it can hardly be expected that broad trad- 
ing would go on. 

Most manufacturers believe the fundamentals are sound 
and that the lull of the past few weeks will prove to be 
nothing more than seasonable after the large business of the 
fall. They do not look for a broad and rising market while 
a tariff reduction is in prospect, but at the same time they 
believe the actual requirements for merchandise are large 
and the purchasing power of the country is still unimpaired 
to any noticeable extent. One of the largest of the Boston 
factors in the trade believes that the first half of the year 
will be more or less fitful, but in the long run of months, he 
said last week, it will be found that distribution for 1913 
will be pretty steady, and moderately profitable. There has 
been more or less price irregularity in cloths of various 
kinds, and there have been recurrent labor troubles of a 
minor character. The shortage of help noted last year is a 
factor of large import in manufacturing and it will continue 
to affect merchandising by restricting the output and de- 
laying the delivery of goods due. 

While print cloths have been declining in price to an 
average extent of 71% per cent down from the top, prints 
have held their own and printed cambries have been placed 
at value. Although the market on fine and faney goods has 
been easy, there has been a distinct improvement in the 
demand for dress ginghams. Staple ginghams have been 
advanced 1-cent a yard to a basis of 634 cents for Amoske- 
ags. Staple tickings have been advanced %-cent a yard toa 
basis of 1334 cents for A. C. A. While fine carded cloths 
have declined a full 14-cent a yard, last week the price of 
standard drills was advanced 14-cent a yard to a basis of 
814 cents. 

The market has been full of just such contrary condi- 
tions and the underlying fact of great importance has been 
that goods have not accumulated and trade in retail or job- 
bing channels has not fallen off. The conservative tone to 
production is paralleled in the care used in mill agencies in 
accepting business that has any flavor of speculation in it. 
No one seems to lose sight of the possibility that merchan- 
dise values may have to be marked off when a new tariff 
bill is enacted. This was foreshadowed in the semi-annual 
report of the president of the H. B. Claflin Company two 
weeks ago, where it was openly stated that this large dis- 
tributing concern had reserved a substantial part of earn- 
ings to be used for depreciation. 

Throughout the large mill centers interest in the progress 
of the great strikes among garment workers in New York 
and elsewhere has been acute. The powers behind the strik- 
ers are the same ones that instigated the great strikes in 
New England mill centers a year ago. It is now noticed 
that the New York papers that were erying out against 
Lawrence manufacturers for the treatment of Ettor and his 
‘ilk, are now demanding legislation that will prevent talk of 
the Ettor brand being legal under the present day theories 
of freedom of speech. All of which is justifying the stand 
taken by the mills and their owners against that form of 
unionism that is modified anarehy and socialism. 

Up to the middle of last week the effect of the strike 
was that several mills were compelled to withhold shipment 
of goods to cutters until the troubles clear up. The cutters 
jhave not asked to have goods cancelled, and cancellations 
will not be aecepted unless confession of inability to pay is 


made. It is thought at this writing that some form of com- 
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promise will be reached before the end of the month in those 

lines where cotton goods are used most largely, but it may 

be some time before the clothing manufacturers’ troubles 

are ended. Cotton linings and shrunks will be affected while 
those troubles are on. 

Print cloths declined in price during the past four to 
six weeks from the top of 51% cents for 3814-inch 64 x 60s 
to 54% cents bid and declined. Sales have been made at 
5% cents. Regular print cloths have dropped to 4 cents 
from the top of 4% cents. Fall River mills are still run- 
ning short to an extent of 70,000 pieces a week, full product 
being impossible with the limited list of employees. The mills 
are about 50 per cent sold ahead through February. The 
stock of print cloths on hand at Fall River is about 550,000 
pieces, or hardly two weeks’ output. 

Staple prints are very quiet in the narrow lines. Some 
export business is being done and deliveries are being made 
on all orders and no accumulations of prints are reported. 
The business on pereale has been steady, but deliveries to 
New York cutters were held up for two weeks and have 
only recently been cleared up by a settlement of the labor 
troubles with wrapper makers. 

Bleached goods are on a basis of 85% cents for 4-4 Fruit of 
the Loom, which is as high as any price reached last year. 
Deliveries of goods due are wanted by the jobbers, but there 
‘is no anticipation of future wants going on and the disposi- 
tion of jobbers is to order additional goods from week to 
week. While many other kinds of goods were held back in 
delivery by the strikers, bleached fabrics were not seriously 
troubled. 

The opening of the blanket season was followed by 
prompt confirmation of orders placed in December subject 
to the opening price being satisfactory. The list prices of 
the Nashua lines of blankets showed advances varying from 
71% to 10 per cent above the prices of a year ago. This was 
substantially the basis of the prices made by the Tremont & 
Suffolk. The Nashua and Esmond lines of fancy blankets- 
were the largest ever shown and these goods were snapped 
up quicker than the plain goods. Some of the new jacquard 
cotton blankets are superior in every way to anything pre- 
viously shown in this country. The leading blanket mills 
are sold up for the season. Some would not go beynod 
September, and others tried to limit business to August. 

Flannelettes and domets were opened on the 20th inst. 
by the Amoskeag Company. The trade had been waiting 
for this action. The new prices on Amoskeags were on a 
basis of 34-cent a yard above the opening prices of 1912 for 
plain goods, and 1 cent a yard higher on fancies, except 
Teazle downs, which were advanced only 34-cent. These fig- 
ures were higher than a year ago, but not higher than prices 
paid for flannelettes delivered by this company after Octo- 
ber. The 1912 cloths made by the Amoskeag, is priced at 
81% cents, as against 714 cents at the opening a year ago. 
Southern flannelettes were advanced from 14-cent to 5-cent 
a yard on the plain goods, and 34-cent a yard on the fancies. 
At this writing (22nd), it is the belief of manufacturers that 
they will sell up every napped fabric they can make through 
the balance of the cotton year and at the advances asked. 

The advance of 14-cent a yard on standard drills was 
made because of the pressure for more goods for India 
shipment. The Pepperell Mills sold 32,000 bales of these 
drills to India last year, and the mills are stated to be under 
order till May 1. The new business at the higher price will 
take care of half of the May and June output. 

The fine combed yarn goods business has been very light 
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for some weeks past. Reorders have come in for novelty 
goods in fair volume, but there has been great disappoint- 
ment in the volume of business for delivery after February 
1. Voiles in the gray have been very weak and lawns have 
dropped 4-cent a yard from the recent top. There has been 
a fair business on piques and novelty ratines, but these 
goods are not sufficiently in demand to furnish a volume 
business for the looms. Fine crepes have sold well recently. 
The feeling of anxiety among fine goods manufacturers his 
been acute this month, and many of them are in Washington 
at this time, getting their cases before the Ways and Means 
Committee. One of the most significant things is that many 
of the manufacturers who have gone to Washington did no! 
take an active part in the Arkwright club meetings or i 
any other association meetings, but have been known as ver 
successful manufacturers. 

Among the machinery manufacturers there is anxiety «< 
to the course of the tariff committees, and it is a sayin. 
among them that no one ean predict what will happen. A: 
the present time there is a fair business on the books, bu! 
few investors are anticipating on textiles and it ean hardl\ 
be expected that trade will broaden until the tariff matte: 
is finally settled. 

The bleacheries have been running in full on orders th: 
are now being completed. The finishers have been very ac' 
ive on novelty work, but there has been a dearth of busi 
ness on many of the plain fabries. The dyers have found 
work more plentiful than the white goods factors. 

The New England Cotton Yarn Company is to cancel its 
lease to the Union Knitting Mills, of New York State, the 
bargain of three years ago not having proved profitable to 
the knit goods concern. The underwear and hosiery mills 
are very busy, and the yarn mills are having the most pros 
perous period for years past. 


COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A RE- 
VIEW OF THE MARKET. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


The caution that was advised on the long side of the 
market one month ago, when values were dangerously high, 
was timely and adhered to by many in the trade, for while 
there occurred a further improvement shortly thereafter, 
owing to the government’s crop estimate, 13,820,000 bales. 
values have experienced a sharp decline of late, due to the 
realizations that the Bureau underestimated the erop by a 
big margin; present indications pointing to a commercial! 
crop of about 15,000,000 bales. 

The United States Census Bureau, in report of Janu- 
ary 9, showed that 12,919,000 bales were ginned to Janu- 
ary 1, against 14,317,000 to the corresponding date one year 
ago when the commercial crop was 16,138,000 bales. After 
January 1 of last year, 1,821,000 bales were accounted for. 
On the basis of 500 pounds gross weight, on which basis 
the government’s estimate was based, the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina have alread) 
ginned as much or more cotton than the Bureau estimated for 
the whole season, while Texas, which looks good for 5,000,- 
000 bales, and the other states are not far behind. The fo! 
lowing is the ginning by states to January 1, compared wit): 
the government estimate for the whole season, linters, ete., 
not ineluded: Alabama, 1,290,000 vs. 1,330,000; Arkansas, 
732,000 vs. 854,000; Florida, 56,000 vs. 68,000; Georgia, 
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1,767,000 vs. 1,701,000; Louisiana, 367,000 vs. 435,000; Mis- 
sissippi, 937,000 vs. 1,109,000; North Carolina, 857,000 vs. 
878,000; Oklahoma, 846,000 vs. 1,039,000; South Carolina, 
1,174,000 vs. 1,184,000; Tennessee, 249,000 vs. 280,000; Tex- 
as, 4,462,000 vs. 4,850,000; all other states 82,000 vs. 92,000. 

With the opening of the new year there has been a 
marked falling off in the export demand. In the middle of 
December exports to Europe were 380,000 bales larger than 
to the same date last year, today they are 171,000 bales 
smaller than last year, having lost 557,000 bales during the 
past four months, when compared with one year ago. Ship- 
ments to Europe continued heavy during the whole of last 
season, having been especially heavy last January, February 
and March, but will probably be much smaller this year. 

As a result of the want of an urgent export demand 
from Europe, receipts, which, however, are expected to fall 
off sharply owing to the rapidity with which this crop was 
marketed, have been rather light of late. But this feature 
has prevented stocks at the 30 counted interior towns from 
decreasing the past week. As a matter of fact they show a 
gain of 1,000 bales, against a decrease for the corresponding 
week of last year of 55,000 bales. It is probable, therefore, 
that unless the demand from Europe improves, stocks will 
not lose any faster than after this time one year ago. 

Up to date 10,045,000 bales of the American crop have 
been marketed compared with 10,288,000 bales to the corre- 
sponding date one year ago, when the crop was over 16,- 
000,000 bales, which, therefore, is a very good showing, and 
is another indication that the crop has, been underestimated. 
Asia has large crops of cotton this year. To date receipts 
at Alexandria, Egypt, total 6,177,000 cantars, against 4,- 
806,000 to even date last season, while arrivals at Bombay, 
India, where the crop was late, total 658,000 bales, against 
566,000 bales last year. 

Spinners takings of American cotton thus far this season 
total 6,388,000 bales, compared with 6,211,000 to this date 
one year ago, which is remarkably large considering the 
fact that last season’s takings of American cotton by the 
world were 15,585,000 bales. But the greater part of these 
acceptances represent old business, cotton contracted for 
when the market was much lower than it is today. It is 
probable, therefore, that mill takings by the world in the 
future will be much smaller than after this date last season. 
This is already indicated by the big falling off in exports 
to Europe of late. 

The world’s visible supply continues of record-breaking 
proportions for this time of the season, being as follows: 

This Year Last Year 
World’s visible supply of American. ...5,009,000 4,887,000 


World’s visible supply, other kinds..... 1,242,000 821,000 
Total world’s visible, all kinds........ 6,251,000 5,708,000 
Middling, New Orleans, today...... 123 ets 95£ets. 





THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The knit goods market for the past month, while set 
an excellent example by the earlier weeks in December, 
dwindled off for the holiday season and up to the present 
has remained comparatively quiet, awaiting the action of 
the knit goods buyers who had a meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria during the middle of January. The uneasy posi- 
tion of the eotton market is probably a large factor in 
determining the buyers to hold off temporarily. However, 
the squeeze in January may have a tendency to induce 
further offers on their part. 
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While the middle of December found jobbers buying 
freely on fall 1913 underwear and what was believed to 
be the heaviest demand in the knit goods trade in many 
seasons having been in evidence for several weeks prior to 
this time, the approach of the holiday season gradually cut 
off the business, while the stock taking time of the first of 
the year assisted materially in upholding that cut-off. 
Union suits made gains in the underwear trade and orders 
were not worrying many manufacturers as much as where 
they could cover their needs in the raw material at fair 
profit. The tariff created little interest at this time and 
many salesmen report that they heard nothing of it on 
their selling trips during the holidays. Some buyers 
have complained that prices on cotton underwear were de- 
cidedly stiff while others seem to be of the opinion that the 
opening prices would be the lowest seen during the entire 
fall season of 1913. Men’s cotton ribbed goods opened 
at $3.121% a dozen one year ago, while the opening season 
of 1913 was of an average of $3.621%4 a dozen. However, 
the raw material one year ago was selling on a basis of 8 
cents per pound while this year it is around 12 to 13 cents. 
Union suits sold freely for next fall and many mills .re in 
a position where they do not care to accept further orders. 
Sales of fleeces were also good and as the production of these 
in the United States is somewhat limited, it was rumored 
that late buyers would probably have considerable trouble 
in getting the deliveries they desired. In the hosiery end 
of the market prices were very firmly fixed with buyers 
paying advances on goods for fall of 1913 without much 
protest. On fleece lined hosiery many complaints were 
made by buyers regarding late deliveries and some of the 
mills were reported to be anywhere from six weeks to two 
months behind on orders for the current heavy weight 
season. Silk hosiery sold in large volumes and most of 
the mills have orders on their books sufficient to run them to 
the fall of next year. 

January found the hosiery market expectant and the 
time for the annual influx of buyers about to arrive caused 
considerable strengthening in the general conditions. While 
knit goods lines were very quiet as stated above, partly be- 
cause of holiday conditions and stock taking and partly 
because of expectant changes in the raw cotton market, 
affairs moved along in a manner characteristic of the 
period following the initial business. The bulk of the 
orders were expected to be given by the buyers on their 
arrival and under conditions prevailing in the cotton market 
at that time it was believed that the business already placed 
would hold. 

At the time of writing buyers from all sections of the 
country are in the market and will probably cover all 
needs for the spring and fall seasons and attend the annual 
convention of wholesale buyers at the same time. The job- 
bers’ association held its annual meeting and the annual 
banquet of the association was held at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Selling agents report that they are well satisfied with what 
has already been accomplished on their line and that orders 
on their books are well ahead of those for the same period 
last year. Buyers who have been operating in the market 
for the past few days have shown more interest in further 
supplies of light weight goods than in fall lines. Most re- 
tailers and jobbers wound up the old year with very small 
stocks on their hands and the unusually mild winter up to 
date has resulted in the still further depletion of stocks. 
Manufacturers of heavyweight underwear are taking about 
all the orders they care to for the present, and in many 
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delivering the faoric into the clip with a variation of not 
more than 1/16 of an inch. The machine, it is pointed out, 
does not work the middle of the cloth, but merely the sel- 
vage, and each one independent of the other. 

It is also to be noted the guider alone is often all that 
is required for other machines, such as mangles, printing, 
damping, and drying cylinders, as well as in front of some 
straight-running self-closing clip tenters, and it can be 
placed easily in front of these machines. It will guide the 
cloth at any speed evenly and straight into such machines, 
thus eliminating the attention of a man doing this work. He 
thus can utilize his time to better advantage looking after 
the general working of his machines. At the same time, 
like the full guider and feeder, it also takes curls out of 
the selvage. 

It is possible to get maximum production from this 
machine. The faster it is operated, it is stated, the better 
the results accomplished. Then again, a very important 
advantage is its labor-saving feature, as it requires no con- 
stant attention from the operator, so that one man ean at- 
tend to as many machines as happen to be in one room, 
as he is practically required only to bring the cloth to the 
machine. 

On account of its continuous run, day or night, and 
even through meal hours, another factor for greater pro- 
duction is developed. There are no interruptions caused 
by the operator leaving his machine. There are thus no 
damaged goods, through bad or careless feeding, and feeding 
by hand is entirely eliminated, thus doing away with any 
possibility of fraying of the goods caused by hand feed- 
ing. The machine is simple to operate, and requires very 
little attention. In the case of heavily starched goods, the 
machine, it is stated, will not choke ap, while the filling is 
not seraped off the cloth. 

Both the guider and feeder are fitted with headstocks, 
carrying guide rollers, some of which are actuated by com- 
pressed air as the cloth runs through these rollers it comes 
into contact with the lever arm previously mentioned. This, 
as before noted, controls the supply of air, thus putting 
the guide rollers in and out of action, as required by the 
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position of the selvage of the cloth. 

For the supply of compressed air a special combined air 
compressor and receiver is made. These are very compact 
and self-contained, and can be placed in any convenient po- 
sition in the plant, where they can be driven by a continu- 
ous running 2-inch belt. The compressed air is led to 
the guiders and feeders by a 1-2-inch wrought iron pipe. 
This compressor, it is stated, is lubricated by splash, and the 
only attention required is oiling once a week. It is not 
water-jacketed, as this is not necessary, since the pressure 
required to work at is not more than 30 pounds, but it 
can easily and quickly be set for other pressures from 10 to 
40 pounds if desired. There is also a pressure gauge and 
a relief valve to blow off at the desired pressure. 

The saving in damaged goods and the labor required, it 
is stated, will soon pay for the apparatus, while the satis- 
factory results obtained will warrant for this machine the 
consideration of American textile manufacturers. 

As a demonstration of the satisfactory operation of the 
machines attention is called to the fact that they are in- 
stalled in practically every manufacturing country in Eu- 
rope. The well-known Bradford Dyers’ Association 
alone has 24 machines in operation. Other well-known 


European plants are operating these machines. 


THe FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFIELD Co., 117 Hudson 
St., New York City, is sending to the trade in bound vol- 
ume form, their cotton color cards for 1911 and also their 
wool color cards for 1911. These color cards are bound in 
two volumes, the cotton and wool being separate, printed in 
three languages, German, English, and French. They con- 
tain samples and dyeing receipts and are of unusual in 
est to practical dyers. They are also sending out late sin- 
gle sheet color cards of the following colors: Acid Chrome 
Black 8. T. C.; Sulphon Violet R, Extra; Indian Yellow, 
G. N.; Katigen Red Brown L, Extra; Brilliant Sky Blue 
8 G Extra; and Brilliant Chrome Violet B. D. 


Tue George B. CuarK Co., of Windsor Locks, Conn., 
is sending to the trade Bulletin “B” illustrating a portion 
of the line of trucks they manufacture. This bulletin is 
an attractive one, and illustrates several new types of 
trucks which have never before been deseribed in print. 
It deseribes only hand trucks, and among the various styles 
illustrated, are various patterns of store and warehouse 
trucks; a number of varieties of barrel trucks; freight 
trucks for railroad and steamboat use; several patterns of 
hotel trueks; a truck made especially for handling bales «: 
cotton, rags, ete.; several patterns of trucks for goods in 
eases; special trucks designed for articles of an oval na- 
ture, such as cheese boxes or other similar material in a 
like shape; special trueks for bags and rolls of paper: 
trucks with rubber wheels for hotels and stores; special 
trunk carrying trucks, stove carrying trucks, keg and bar- 
rel trucks, ash-can trucks, and others. 

One special kind of truck manufactured by this com- 
pany and illustrated in Bulletin “B,” is a side dump coal 
truck designed for transporting coal and ashes, to and from 
the boiler house and made to run on a track or floor as 
ordered. This truck would undoubtedly handle coal in 
greater quantities and at a less labor cost than would be pos- 
sible with the ordinary method of using wheel barrows. 
Mills with coal storage pits located adjoining their boiler 
room will find a truck of this nature a great time-saver. 
Copies of Bulletin “B” may be secured by any interested 
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Southern Representative, 
E. CHAPPELL, 
814 Empire Bldg., 


C. E. RILEY, Prest. 
Boston Office, 


65 Franklin St. Atlanta, Ga. 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Cotton Mill Machinery 


Hopper Bale Openers, 

Conveying and Distributing Systems, 
Automatic Self Feeders, 

Self Feeding Openers, 

Breaker Intermediate and 

Finisher Lappers. 


Revolving Flat Cards, 
Drawing Frames, 
Slubbing Intermediate and 
Roving Frames. 


Spinning Frames, 


Twisters—for Wet or Dry Work. 


Cone Winders, 
Warpers and Slashers. 


Spindles, Rings, Flyers, Pressers, 
Card Clothing, Emery Filleting. 


If you are interested to know what is the best 
it will pay you to investigate the merits and ad- 
vantages we claim for our different machines. 


All parts of our machines are made by special 
tools and are exact duplicates. 


All the principal parts are extra heavy and are 
designed and constructed to prevent vibration, thus 
ensuring light running and reducing the cost of 
repairs. 

Our illustrated Descriptive Circulars briefly de- 


scribe the many points of superiority of our ma- 
chines. 


Our latest Catalogue should be in the hands of 
every Agent, Treasurer, Superintendent and Over- 
seer. It is a Text Book as well as a Descriptive 
Catalogue. 


We Invite 
Investigation and Comparison 
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A NEW DRAWING ROLL. 


One of the important and perhaps the greatest im- 
provement that has been made in spinning during the past 
25 years is that embodied in the new Richards-Hinds spin- 
ning roll, a patent for which has recently been granted to 
Messrs. Richards & Hinds. 

It has always been recognized by practical spinners 
that the closer setting that could be made in the spinning 
roll, the better would be the work turned out. ‘The effort 
of many spinners has been in this direction of getting 
the closest possible setting. At the same time there has 
always been the danger of “cockley” yarn due to getting 
the roll set too close for the staple being run. 

It may seem incredible, but it is claimed that with the 
Richards-Hinds roll it is possible to run staple as long as 
134 inches, with the setting between the front and middle 
roll 1 inch, without running any risk whatever of “cockling” 
the yarn. Practical spinners will at once understand the 
value of this improvement, as it is a recognized fact that 
the closer the setting, the smoother and stronger will be 
the yarn turned out and the better the work will run. 

The claims advanced for this roll are that it prevents 
“eockley” yarns; producing yarn of extra strength; as- 
sists in producing better spinning; makes less waste; al- 
lows greater production with improved product; reduces 
spinning cost; requires less changes in the setting; and 
saves one third over using leather covered rolls. 

It is claimed that with this roll in use, it is no longer 
necessary to change the setting of the roll when changing 
from one length of staple to another. This in itself will 


be recognized as a very strong point in favor of the roll. 
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This roll, being run without the customary leather cover, 
is another argument in its favor. Arrangements have been 
made to supply these rolls through THe MeraLiic DrawiInG 
Rott Co., of Indian Orchard, Mass., who will gladly 
furnish further information to interested inquirers. 


THIN-PLACE PREVENTER. 


Our readers who have troubles and loss from thin- 
places on their automatic looms will be interested in learn- 
ing of the rapidly increasing sale of the Clayton & Bent- 
ley automatic thin-place preventer, manufactured by the 
CiayTon & Brentiey Co., 128 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

They advise that, in addition ‘to the eighty-odd mills 
previously reported as sold, the following mills have re- 
cently equipped their looms with their thin-place pre- 
venter: American Spinning Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Ander- 
son Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. C.; Hartsville Cotton Mills, 
Hartsville, S. C.; Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. C.; 
Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, S. C.; Warren Mfg. Co., War- 
renville, S. C.; Roanoke Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; 
Ella Mfg. Company, Shelby, N. C.; Covington Mills, 
Covington, Ga.; Indian Head Mills of Ala., Cordova, Ala.; 
and Home Cotton Mills, St. Louis, Mo. Those of our 
readers who are troubled with thin-places in their goods, 
will make no mistake in investigating this device. 


THe SourHern Mitts Corporation, of Oxford, Ala., 
have recently installed spinning frames and are making 
single yarns from 3’s to 1M%s put up in skeins, tubes or 
cones. They are also installing twisters. 


MODERN KNITTING MACHINERY. 


The year 1912 produced the largest amount of business 
for the American knit goods manufacturers that had ever 
been recorded on a presidential year. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the cotton market was in- 
clined to be bullish, and that the price of cotton 
yarns were not only higher than for some time 
past, but constantly advancing, still the knit goods 
manufacturers have been able to fill their orders 
and do so at a profit. One of the largest con- 
tributory causes to the success of the knit goods 
manufacturing industry has been the use of mod- 
ern knitting machinery, well designed and well 





built. 

We are illustrating herewith two machines of this class. 
Fig. 1 is a plain body machine for the manufacture of rib- 
bed underwear. This machine makes only one class of work, 
either tuck or plain, and has no provision for changing 
from plain ribbed stitch to tuck stitch to shape the gar- 
ment at the waist portion. It is used exclusively for mak- 
ing continuous lengths of fabric of one character of stitch 
and is favored by large operators when a given number of 
machines are constantly at work on one kind of fabric. 
Not being capable of making a variety of stitches, it is 
seldom used as a part of a small plant, where machines 
are run on shaped goods in one season and on straight 
goods in another. This machine is equipped with steel 
cylinders and dials, and is made up to 14 needles to the 
inch in each. A 13-inch machine of this description will 
produce approximately 22 dozen per day of ten hours of 
plain straight goods. The production of straight tuck 
stiteh goods, will of course be in proportion. However, 
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The Most Popular Roof In The World. 


HE illustration above shows the familiar gravel sur- 
face of a Barrett Specification Roof. 

Roofs of this type are used with the fullest satisfac- 
tion on thousands of great factories and commercial estab- 
lishments all over the United States. 

The Barrett Specification is the standard method for 


constructing these roofs. 

It specifies the kind of felt and pitch that should be used, the quantity re- 
quired and it further defines tht correct method of applying same. It also 
specifies a simple and practical method of inspection and provides for the 
identifying of the pitch and felt. 

If this specification is carefully followed, the owner of the building is 
assured of a roof that will usually last twenty years or more without any 
maintenance expense whatever. 

We shall be pleased to mail architects, engineers or owners of buildings, 
copies of The Barrett Specification with diagrams from which blue prints 

can be made. Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle Carey, Ala. 
The Patterson Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. 8S. 


Special Note. 


We advise incor- 
porating in plans 
the full wording 
of The Barrett 
Specification, in 
order to avoid 
any  misunder- 
standing. 


If any abbrevia- 
ted form is de- 
sired, however, 
the following is 
suggested. 


ROOFING:— 

Shall be a Bar- 
rett Specification 
Roof laid as di- 
rected in printed 
Specification, re- 
vised August 15, 
1911, using the 
materials speci- 
fied, and subject 


to the inspection 


requirement. 





<=> 
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it must be borne in mind that the production of any knit- 
ting machine varies with and is dependent upon the tex- 
ture and character of the fabric. 

The hosiery machine illustrated in Fig. 2, is built on the 
stationary needle cylinder, and revolving cam ring princi- 
ple. It is equipped with the Scott & Williams inserted 
wall cylinder in all gauges finer than 176 needles in 3 3-4- 
inch diameter, and is, therefore, especially adapted for fine 
work. In courser gauges the cylinder is made of soild 
forged steel, hardened. The needle cylinder is so arranged 
that it ean be removed and replaced in the machine more 
readily, it is claimed, than that of any other machine new 
on the market. This machine is, therefore, admirably adapt- 
ed for transferring directly on the needle without the use 





Fig. 2. Gero. D. Mayo Hostery Macurne. 
of a transfer ring. This machine combines the best feat- 
ures of the Scott & Williams and Mayo machines and is an 
excellent machine for plain work. All parts are absolutely 
interehangeable. 

Further information in connection with either of these 
machines may be secured by addressing Seott & Williams 
Ine., 88 Pearl street, Boston, Mass., who will be glad to 
send catalogs of any or all their machines to those inter- 
ested. 





Inquiries about anything pertaining to the textile indus- 
tries will be cheerfully answered by Corton. 


A NEW AUTOMATIC LOOM. 





For several years there has been a call for an auto- 
matic loom on which goods could be woven with filling of 
different colors inserted at pre-determined intervals, and 
equipped with the necessary detector and safety devices to 
admit of weaving practically perfect goods. 

As a result of the experimental work carried on for a 
considerable period of time, and the inventions resulting 
therefrom, the Crompron & Know.Les Loom WorKS is 
now able to place upon the market a loom whieh is a 
marvel of ingenuity, aceuracy and efficiency. 

The construction embodies simple and efficient means 
adapted to keep in praetically continuous operation a 
loom weaving goods with filling of two or more colors, 
automatically changing, just before the exhaustion of the 
filling, the depleted bobbin, and supplanting it with a 
filled one of the same color selected from the magazine. 

The loom is equipped with a stationary magazine or 
battery, holding in reserve, in vertical ways, the filled bob- 
bins. While the bobbin retains sufficient quantity of fill- 
ing, the feeler motion is inoperative; upon the near ex- 
haustion of the filling, the feeler becomes operative, caus- 
ing the indication for the initial movement of the bobbin 
from the magazine and then the displacing of the bobbin 
ir. the shuttle by a filled one of the corresponding color. 

In the construction of the Automatic loom a warp stop 
motion is one of the essentially requisite features. 

Warp stop motions have come more and more to be 
recognized as an invaluable addition to the equipment of 
mills, either for plain or faney weaving. Their use insures 
better cloth and more economical weaving than it is pos- 
sible to obtain without them. 

This company has given a great deal of time to the 
warp stop motion problem, and has employed the best in- 
ventive skill at their command for its solution. 

While Crompton & Knowles warp stop motions are 
designed to be readily applied to old looms already in 
the mills, as well as to new looms, the style adopted for 
the new automatie loom was especially designed for this 
machine. 

The various inventions embodied in the loom are so 
devised and constructed that the selecting from the maga- 
zine of other than the proper color required in the pattern 
being woven is impossible, as the mechanism controlling 
this selection is always in unison with the operating shuttle. 

The development of the loom, certainly admits of a 
very material saving in the weave room expense on ac- 
count of the almost continuous running of the loom, 
and the fact that a greater number of looms than of the 
ordinary type can be operated by one weaver. They invite 
inspection of this loom and full information will be gladly 
furnished to all interested on application to the genera) 
offices at Worcester, Mass. 


The Arasot Mra. Co., 100 William St., New York, is 
among the largest manufacturers of starches, sizing com- 
pounds, softening oils, sqfteners and related articles for 
all branches and varieties of textile manufacture. They 
are well equipped by modern machinery, laboratory, prac- 
tieal experience and scientific management, to give most 
satisfactory service to manufacturers. They make it their 
specialty to meet any particular condition of textile manu- 
facturing. 
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Some of these imitations R like RU-BER-O|D but that is merely on the surface. The 
roofing buyer cannot see what is underneath, or he would not be fooled in buying goods on their 
appeara.:ce only. 

As a house built on a poor foundation cannot last, neither can a roofing founded on poor 
material give the service expected of it. 


Take None but the Genuine 


RU-BER-OID 
Accent on the “RU” and always spelled 
with one “B” 
Unless the RU-BER-OlD Man is shown on the outside 


wrapper, the roofing is not the genuine so BER -OID 





RED--BROWN--GREEN 
The permanently colored prepared roofing 
The ideal roofing for Bungalows, Cottages—in fact suitable 
for any building where artistic effect is desired. 


The Standard Paint Company, 
100 William Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
DENVER, DALLAS 
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ROYAL PRESS PAPERS AND BOARDS. 


We desire to call the attention of our many friends to 
the fact that these goods are still being made by the same 
mill and of the same quality as was produced one hundred 
years ago, and while we believe in up-to-date ideas, we 
must confess that the “Royal” press papers and boards 
have not only held their own during this long period of 
time, but from information received from the many users 
of these goods in this country, it would appear that the 
quality and wearing ability of the “Royal” press papers 
have never been equaled. RicHarpsoN Bros., 51 Frank- 
lin St., New York, are the sole agents and importers and 
are thoroughly conversant with the most economical boards 
for the different styles of finishing, and we believe that 
those of our friends who study costs, will learn something 
to their advantage by communicating with Messrs. Rich- 
ardson Bros. 

Among other prominent commission merchants to move 
to the up-town district of New York is the well known firm 
of Firerruann & Co. This firm has oceupied the entire 
building at the corner of Breome and Worth Streets for 
a long period. Their new location will be the S. W. 
corner of 26th Street and Fourth Ave., where they will be 
prepared to handle a largely increased business in silks, 
eottons, woolens, linings, gloves, underwear, and billiard 


cloths. 


Among the new 1913 calendars which have been re- 
ceived is that sent out annually by the Draper Company, 
of Hopedale, Mass., which has become a fixture in so many 
mill offices. The design for the calendar back is a new. 
one, inasmuch as the ornamentation around the picture of 
the Northrup loom has been made over and shows a neat 
border of cotton bolls. Over the pad is a photogravure 
picture, which we reproduce herewith, illustrating some of 
the Draper Company cottages on Lake Street west of the 
pond. The houses in the foreground were those which 
were completed in 1911. The makeup of the pad is as 
usual with one sheet devoted to the formal calendar and 
the next two sheets showing the days of the week and days 
of the month with additional space for memorandum pur- 
poses. 


View or Draper Company CorraGes, Lake Street, Hopepae, Mass. 


As is usually the case on the beginning of the New Year, 
the Grosser Knitting Macuine Co., of 260 West Broad- 
way, New York City, have a new and agreeable surprise in 
store for their customers and they are sending out a 1913 
calendar with one of Dobson’s latest artistic reproductions 
of a Seottish cabin, where “Bobbie Burns and Highland 
Mary” are sitting near the fire. The warm, rich tones of 
the painting are emphasized by the three-tone brown 
mount, which gives harmony to the whole production. 

Those who had the pleasure of receiving one of the ar- 
tistie calendars sent out by this enterprising concern in 
January, 1912, will at once appreciate the style of artistic 
beauty with which Mr. Nydegger is remembering his friends 
this year. 

It may not be inappropriate in this connection to men- 
tion the fact that the Grosser Company have taken addi- 
tional space on the fourth floor of the Wool Exchange 
building, where they expect to install a large exhibition 
room in which all kinds of automatic and hand knitting 
machines will be shown in operation. 


The JosepH Drxon Cruciste Co., of Jersey City, 
makes the interesting announcement that the selling price 
of their siliea-graphite paint is reduced. They say they 
make this reduction because the decrease in the price of lin- 


seed oil, which is used as the vehicle, enables them to do it, 
and because it is their aim at all times to give their custom- 
ers any benefit possible in reduction of price of materials. 

This well-known paint which has been the standard for 
nearly 50 years with leading railroads and manufacturing 


plants as a maintenance paint, is made in one quality only 
and is a perfect, long service protector of all exposed steel 
and metal surfaces.” 


H. W. Burrerwortu & Sons Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
are issuing a holiday souvenir in the form of a “petite” 


calender and stamp ease, which is really a neat little pocket 


almanac or calendar bound in green seal leather and con- 
taining a pocket for carrying stamps. 
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The Textile Industry of the United States leads 
the world in the production of low priced 
colored cotton fabrics of great merit and intrinsic 
value for the masses. 


NE of the chief contributing causes for the large increase 
in the production of colored cotton goods in the United 
States is the introduction of the “Fast Colors.” 


It was only a few years ago that consumers were afraid to buy 
colored cotton goods, especially in light shades, such as Blue, 
Helio, etc., because the colors would not stand up under laundering 
and exposure to light. 


Those who purchased colored cotton goods bought chiefly the 
dark shades in the hope that the fading would be gradual. 

One of the advantages of colored cotton fabrics, besides being light 
and cool, is the feeling of cleanliness that comes from the fact that 
they can be laundered many times and without injury to appear- 


ance. 


Many bought “White” when they would have preferred colored 
goods, because they knew from sad experience that the colored 
effects were unsightly after a few launderings. : 


When Indanthrene dyed cotton. goods began to appear on the 
market a few years ago the trade was naturally reluctant to be- 
lieve that a really fast color for cotton had at last been found, but 
the consumers gradually saw the difference and began to realize 
that colored cotton goods were really worth while, since they could 
be produced in colors which would practically out-wear the fabric. 
Gradually this feeling of confidence grew in the minds of con- 
sumers generally with the result that a large impetus was given to 
the colored cotton goods trade. 


The end is not yet, but already 


America leads in the use of Fast Colors; another 
reason why American goods merit the preference. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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THE DARY RING TRAVELER. 


The traveler for ring spinning frames is a small but 
important part of this equipment. The number of ring 
travelers used is large, and therefore, a comparatively small 
difference in price between two types means quite a large 
difference in the bill for the entire traveler equipment. 
Nevertheless, the all-important condition in purchasing a 
ring traveler is the quality of yarn which ean*be made by 
its use. 

By purchasing properly-designed ring travelers, more 
yarn can be produced, it will be much smoother in quality, 
and there will be less waste both in the spinning and mweav- 
ing departments, for yarn which is smooth and even will 
give little trouble in the looms. The Dairy ring traveler is 
manufactured by the Dary Rive Traveter Co,. of Taun- 
ton, Mass. This concern has given eareful study to the vari- 
ous methods of making high speed travelers and while 
this company has introduced modern methods, it has con- 
tinued to use only the best grades of materials and gives 
every traveler careful attention with skilled labor. The 
great care and pains taken make these travelers more ex- 
pensive than some types, but the results obtained by using 
these travelers, is said to more than offset the cost. 


Extensive experiments have been carried on in a rium- 
ber of first-class mills to determine whether the Dary trav- 
eler does produce more and smoother yarn than other 
makes. It has been compared with several different types 
and has, it is claimed, shown an increased production and a 
decrease in waste. 


The Woonsocker Macurne AND Press Co., of Woon- 
socket, R. I., announce a new chain drive, invented by the 
late R. B. Daly, which takes the place of all bevel gears 
for driving the bobbin shaft on their roving frames. It 
is claimed to be the greatest improvement made on roving 
frames in a great many years. 

By means of this drive, they have been enabled to in- 
erease the speed of the frames and the production has 
been increased from 10 to 15 per cent. Owing to the su- 
perior construction of all parts of the Woonsocket frar 
this inerease of speed causes no extra strain on the ma- 
ehine. . 

As this chain drive has been in operation in several cot- 
ton mills for the last two years, there is no doubt but what 
the drive is thoroughly practicable and that the claims of 
the*manufacturers are correct. 





John A. Abercrombie is no longer connected with the 
Union Shuttle Co., or the Weld Bobbin & Spool Co., bot! 
of Lawrence, Mass., his interests having been purchased by 
David Brown. Both companies will be under the manage- 
ment of David Brown, as heretofore. 


L. F. Dommericu & Co., who have for many years been 
located at 57 Greene St., New York, are removing to new 
and larger quarters at the N. W. Corner of Fourth Ave. 
and Twentieth street. This firm is one of the oldest houses 
in the country and many prosperous mills today owe their 
start to assistance received from this firm. The additional 
space afforded at their new location will enable them to 
handle the much larger volume of business which the in- 
ereasing general prosperity in the textile trade has brought 
to them, and also will place them in the position to handle 
additional accounts to the best possible advantage. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


BLEACHING AND Dyerne or VeGEeTABLE Fisrous Marsr- 
14L. By Julius Hubner, M. Se. Tech. (Manchester), F. I. 
C. Direetor of the department for bleaching, dyeing, print- 
ing and finishing, Vietoria University of Manchester. This 
book also has an introduction by Raphel Meldola, Professor 
of Chemistry in the Finsbury Technical College, and past 
president of the Chemical Society, of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry. 434 pages. 378 illustrations. Published 
by the D. Van Nostrand Company, 25 Park Place, New 
York. Price $5.00 net. 

This book was designed to fill a want that has arisen in 
the practical work of nearly every dyer and bleacher, par- 
ticularly during recent years, that is, a manual on bleach- 
ing and dyeing that is comprehensive and up-to-date and 
at the same time sufficiently concise to make it obtainable 
at a price within the reach of the student and of the younger 
bleacher and dyer. In this present manual the author has 
described all the practicable methods which have been pro- 
posed in connection with bleaching and dyeing, so that dif- 
ferent methods of applying the same dye stuff are fre- 
quently noted. It is of course intended that the reader 
shall use intelligent consideration in the selection of the 
process he desires, and not lightly discard a process which 
he is using successfully in favor of another without the most 
careful study both practical and theoretical. It does, how- 
ever, give the reader an opportunity to note practically all 
the methods for handling such processes, and from these 
he will then be in a position to select the one best suited 
for his particular line of work. 

In a section dealing with the machinery used in bleach- 
ing and dyeing, instead of using photographs of the ma- 
chines, which are of little educational value, sections of the 
machines are given in a manner to show the essential work- 
ing parts. A number of these diagrams are printed in two 
colors in order to secure greater clearness and intelligibility. 
While this is a particularly expensive feature, the pub- 
lishers are to be commended for utilizing it, inasmuch as 
it makes the diagrams and text very much clearer. When- 
ever possible the dimensions, speeds, working capacities, 
and the power necessary for driving the machines are 
given. This book will meet with an immediate and ready 
response on the part of the dyers, bleachers and finishers, 
and as soon as it becomes well known, there is little ques- 
tion that this first edition will beeome rapidly exhausted. 


Corron Facrs. Published by the Shepperson Publish- 
ing Company, Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York City. 
236 pages. Flexible cover. Price $1.00. 

This is the 37th annual issue of what has now become 
the standard publication of its kind in the cotton trade. Col. 
Shepperson, who died about two years ago, first published 
this book in 1876, since which time it has built itself a place 
as a comprehensive and yet concise encyclopedia of cotton 
trade statistics. The present issue in addition to the usual 
statistics of acreage, consumption, crops, exports, prices, 
receipts, stocks, mill takings, etc., also contains the census 
ginning returns, the census production figures for the year 
1909 by counties, with comparisons for previous years, ard 
an interesting article on fertilizers and their effects upon 
cotton production. This article on fertilizers is from the 
pen of Hon. Martin V. Calvin, secretary of the Georgia . 
State Agricultural Society. A timely article on the Lan- 
eashire spinning industry has been prepared by a well- 
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Recently Completed Power Plant of the Columbus Power Co., at Goat Rock. Ultimate Capacity 40,000 H. P. 
Every Manufacturer Should Investigate the Possibilities of 
ELECTRIC POWER 
It Means Efficiency—Reliability—Economy 
We now have five large power plants in 
operation, thus assuring perfect service. 

Columbus Offers the Best Facilities for Manufacturing Industries to be 
Found in the South. Write for Information. 


The Columbus Power Company, 
COLUMBUS, ---- GEORGIA 








i 


“ 


ARE YOU USING “AMERICAN ANILINE COLORS?” 


If not, you had better send us an inquiry. It 
will be of benefit to you. We manufacture 
a full line of Aniline Colors for Textiles. 


SCHOELLKOPF, HARTFORD & HANNA COMPANY, Buffalo,N.Y. 
Selling Agents:—NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Milwaukee Minneapolis Cincinnati Buffalo 
Kansas City Hartford Providence 








ANTIMONY LACTATE. 


@ As has been widely noted there has been a very sharp advance in the price of Anti- 
mony Oxide. Without dilating on the cause of this advance it is of especial import- 
ance to users of Antimony products as mordants because they, too, will doubtless ad- 
vance. In the average Antimony product used for mordanting only a comparatively 
small percentage of the Antimony Oxide it contains is available, the rest is lost, be- 
cause of the excessive acidity of the bath. 

@ All the Antimony Oxide in ANTIMONY LACTATE is available, hence it is particularly 
the mordant to use with an advancing Antimony Oxide market. 


AVERY CHEMICAL CoO., 88 Broad St., BOSTON 
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known Lancashire authority. This edition of the book has 
been arranged for better reference and completely indexed 
which will enable the reader to take full advantage of its 
contents. 





DockHAM’s Report AND DIRECTORY OF THE JOBBING 
TraDE AND DepaRTMENT Stores FoR 1912-13. 80 pages. 
Price $1.00. Published by the Dockham Publishing Co., 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

This interesting directory of department stores and 
jobbing trade of both United States and Canada includes 
over 4,300 buyers. The lines of each jobbing firm are 
given in full. The list is arranged alphabetically by 
states, cities and firms. To those interested in reaching 
the buyers indicated, this directory will be found both 
convenient and valuable. 


DELIVERING THE GOODS. 


The following drama in five acts is reproduced from 
the Cord Age, a little magazine devoted to more rope and 
published by the American Mra. Co., Noble and West Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Aor I. 

Scene I: Transmission Rope Department, sixth floor of 
“American” Manufacturing Co.’s administration building, 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., City. 

Time—Ten a. m., Thursday, July twenty-fifth, nineteen- 
twelve. 

Transmission Rope Man (at telephone)—Hello! 

Voice (from far away)—This is Mr. Davis of the Da- 
vis Cotton Mills, North Adams, Mass. 

Transmission Rope Man—Good morning, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis (anxiously)—Can you rush 4,000 ft. of 144” 
dia. “American” transmission rope in one continuous length 
to our mill? 

Transmission Rope Man—Certainly, Mr. Davis, we'll 
ship it by first express. 

Mr. Davis—But the first express delivery in North Ad- 
ams is at 9 a. m. tomorrow morning; we've had an acci- 
dent which destroyed the rope on one of our main driv 
and can’t start up until we get the new rope; we want to 
start running again tomorrow morning at 7 o’clock if it is 
possible. 

Transmission Rope Man—We will see what we can do 
to help you out. 

Mr. Davis—Thank you, let me know what I ean expect. 

Scene II: Same as Scene I. Time one hour later. 

Transmission Rope Man (at telephone)—Get me Mr. 
Davis of the Davis Cotton Mills, North Adams, Mass. 

Mr. Davis—Hello! What can you do? 

Transmission Man—lI’ve good news for you—the Ameri- 
ean Express Company has received permission from the 
railroad company to carry your coil of rope in the combi- 
nation elub-baggage ear which leaves New York at 3:38 
this afternoon, arriving at North Adams shortly after 8 
tonight. We will see to it that your coil gets to the train 
on time. 

Aor II. 

Scene—Fourth avenue, New York—An auto carrying a 
representative of the American Manufacturing Co., as well 
as four thousand feet of 1% inch dia. “American” trans- 
mission rope is making a broad red streak on the landscape. 

A Cop—On the corner of 28th St.—Opening his eyes, 
for the love of Mike what’s that! 


Auto—Honk! Honk! 
Exit auto and coil of rope in a cloud of dust. 
Aor III. 

Scene—Grand Central Station, three-fifteen p. m. 

lst R. R. Employee—The 3:28 doesn’t carry express. 

2nd R. R. Employee—Nope, never has and never will. 

ist R. R. Employee—But there’s the American Express 
Co. loading a coil of rope in the baggage car! 

2nd R. R. Employee—Well, what do you know about 
that? 

1st R. R. Employee—What are we coming to when fast 
passengers are allowed to lug along bundles of rope the 
size of that? . 

Guard—All aboard for— 
Adams. 

(Exit the 3:28 and 4,000 ft. of “American” transmis- 
sion rope.) 


—— and North 


Act IV. 

Scene—Before the gates of Davis Cotton Mills, North 
Adams, Mass., early in the morning of July twenty-sixth, 
nineteen-twelve—hundreds of mill hands are seen approach- 
ing. 

1st Mill Hand—That was a bad accident yesterday—I 
was afraid we'd be laid off for three or four days. 

2nd Mill Hand—So was I. I heard they had to get the 
rope from New York. 

3rd Mill Hand—There must have been some tall hust- 
ling to get it out here in time to put it on and have the 
mill ready to start at 7 o’clock. 

Acr V. 


Scene—Same as Act I. Morning of July twenty-seventh. 

Transmission Rope Man—Leaning back in chair and 
reading letters: 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Noble and West Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

We received the rope on schedule time, and were able to 
get it on during the night so that we are running as usual 
this morning. 

Your special attention in the matter is much appre- 
ciated and has been of material benefit to us and we expect, 
in the near future, to send you further orders for “Ameri- 
ean” transmission rope. Yours very truly, 

Davis Corron MILs. 

This drama is for those who can read between the lines. 
Starting in tragedy and ending in comedy, it teaches the 
important lesson of doing business with a company which 
not only carries an emergency stock to supply any demand, 
but which exerts every effort to help its customers when 
they are in trouble. 

Note: The names in the above story are fictitious, but 
this exact incident took place recently in a mill equipped 
with 130,000 spindles and 2,900 looms. The American 
Mfg. Co. will gladly supply the correct name of the con- 
cern to any who may be interested. 


Tue Movoc Company, Inc., of Fernwood, Pa., who 
have one of the largest and best equipped sizing factories 
in the country, report an increasing interest in their im- 
proved sizing, which they find is giving satisfaction in 
all directions. Their ample facilities and adequate force 
permit them to make prompt shipments of scientifically 
prepared sizings and softeners for all purposes. 
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“The Whitest White Makes the Lightest Light” 


Don’t Experiment— Glidden’s Day-Lite Mill White will 
make your factory light, bright and sani- 


Use 4 tary and insure real efficiency and real 
y economy of production. It is the Mill 

White that Stays Wh'te. It is made in two 

finishes, gloss and flat. It is easily applied 

: and has splendid brushing and flowing 


properties. 

It positively will not chip or flake and 
it will not turn yellow. It is a sanitary and 
waterproof white that can be washed 
down with a hose without detriment. 

Write us for a free working sample 


Mill White and a copy of our booklet. 


The Glidden Varnish Company, 
Specialty Dept.—Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories:—Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. Branches:—New York, Chicago, London. 














LaGrange Is A Wonderful City 


Within and around its borders are to be found wealth, aristocracy, tremendous and aggres- 


sive business and remarkable natural and railroad advantages. 





It has two of the oldest colleges for 
women in the world, having an enroll- 
ment of 400 or 500 students. 


Its seven cotton mills use 250 bales of 


cotton per day and pay out in salaries 
$150,000 per week. 





is one of the most attractive residence cities in America, combining 


LaGrange in a peculiar way manufacturing and residential advantages. 


L G is just entering the biggest building era in its history. A quarter mil- 
a range lion of construction work is now under way. 
The town wants more factories and more citizens. Local citizens will join with new-com- 


ers in financing new enterprises. 
Write for fuller information to 


Chamber of Commerce, LaGrange, Ga. 
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WituiaM Isevin & Co., the well known commercial 
bankers, and foreign and domestic commission merchants, 
are removing their offices from the former location at 
Greene and Canal streets, New York, to Fourth Ave. and 
26th Street, New York. This new location uptown will 
be advantageous in many ways and will not only place 
this firm in a position to handle in a better manner its 
present existing accounts, but will also allow them to extend 
their different departments for silks, satins, velvets, under- 
wear, hosiery, dress goods, woolens, etc., and provide for 
a large additional amount of business which they were 
unable to cope with in their old quarters. 


THE Mopoc Company, Inc., of Fernwood, Pa., are con- 
sidering the advisability of turning over the sale of their 
sizing and softeners to some responsible agent, who would 
have entire charge of the Southern territory. Heretofore 
they have sold their own goods direct through their own 
salesmen. The Modoc Company would be glad to receive 
communications relative to this agency from interested 
parties. 


L. Ernstetn & Bros., the well known importers and 
commission merchants formerly at 56 Greene St., New 
York, have removed to 345 Fourth Ave., Cor. 25th Street. 
This firm makes a specialty of ribbons, siks, chiffons, vel- 
vets and linings. 


MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or lmprove- 
ments are solicited for this degartment 





ALABAMA. 

ATHENS. The Fulton Cotton Mills are to install 80 forty- 
inch, and 48 thirty-six-inch looms. An addition 125 by 152 feet 
is now being built. They expect to start the new equipment into 
operation about the first of march. 

SHAWMUT. The Shawmut Cotton Mills have built 20 new 
cottages for operatives. 

ARKANSAS, 


HELENA. It is reported that the Premier Mills of Barton, 

Ark., are to build a plant at this place. 
CONNECTICUT. 

JEWETT CITY. The Jewett City Textile Novelty Co. is en- 
larging its plant with the erection of an addition. New ma- 
chinery will be installed. as soon as this addftion is completed. 

FLORIDA, 

ALACHUA. Dr. J. L. Cloud, of the Board of Trade, and 
others are interested in a plan which promises to be successful for 
the organization of a company to build a cotton mill at this 
place. It is proposed to have a capital stock of $250,000 an! 
provide a plant equipment with the machinery necessary for 
spinning sea island cotton, much of which is grown in this 
county. 

GEORGIA. 
COLUMBUS. The annual meeting of the Columbus Mfg. Co. 








2 STORIES OF SOLID COMFORT 
:N THE HEART OF NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL YORK 


(STRICTLY FIREPROOF) 
Cor. of 36th Street and 7th Avenue 
ONE SHORT BLOCK TO BROADWAY 


2 Minutes Walk from New Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station; 10 Minutes from Grand Central Terminal 


Within 10 Minutes Walk of 30 Leading Theatres, New- 
est and Largest Department Stores and 
Fashionable Shops 
Accommodations Better Than Rates Indicate 


Attractive Rooms $1.50 to $2.00 with Bath Privilege 
Attractive Kooms §2.00 to $4.00 with Private Bath 


Write HOTEL FOR MAP OF NEW YORK CITY 
H. G. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 


was held in December in the offices of the company. At the 
meeting of the directors which followed that of the stockholders 
the semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent was declared and the 
officers for the ensuing year were named as follows: F. B. 
Gordon, Pres.; Chas. H. Utley, Treas.; W. 8S. Dismutes, Secy. 

LaraYETTE. The LaFayette Cotton Mills are planning to 
change from steam to electric power. 

ROSSVILLE. The Richmond Hosiery Mills of this place have 
increased their capital stock $100,000 making the total capital 
$450,000. 

QUITMAN. At a recent stockholders’ meeting of the Atlantic 
& Gulf Mills of this place, J. W. .Spain, the president of the 
company, tendered his resignation which was accepted. W. W. 
Walker former vice president was appointed to fill the vacancy. 
These mills are capitalized at $250,000 and manufacture combed 
sea island yarn. 

SAVANNAH. It is reported that efforts are being made by 
the industrial agents of the Seaboard Air Line to locate a large 
cotton mill somewkere in the vicinity of Savannah. The same 
capitalists who are interested in the $250,000 plant at Alachula. 
Fla., are also interested in this section and if a satisfactory ar- 
rangement for a site and transportation facilities can be made, 
they are prepared to make an investment here. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. The Eagle Cordage Mills have acquired the 
Overman & Trainor Co., at Covington. The plant will be started 
early this year by the new owners. 

LOUISVILLE. The Puritan Cordage Mills, Inc., of this city, 
which has been using electric power for some time, report the 
experiment to have been successful in many respects. It has 
been found that the expense for power has been smaller under 
the new system than when the company operated a steam plant 
and generated its own power. The Louisville concern has un- 
doubtedly profited by the unusually low rates which have been 
quoted to large power consumers on account of competition for 
business being waged by two electric companies in the field in 
Louisville. 

LOUISIANA. ‘ 

NEW ORLEANS. It is reported that a combination of man- 
ufacturers and real estate men are to build a 15 story building 
exclusively for manufacturing purposes. It is proposed that all 
manufacturers to occupy this building shall be manufacturers of 
collars, shirts and light clothing. Nine firms have pledged 
themselves to take floor space in the new building, and ways 
and means are now being discussed to finance the proposition. 
J M. Noar of the Noar Neckwear Co., is one of those backing 
the enterprise. 

MARYLAND. 

CUMBERLAND. Twenty new standard knitting machines are 
to be added to the equipment of the Parker Hosiery Mills in a 
short time. 

“NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. A short time ago the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 
made an offer whereby any operative, who had been in its em- 
ploy for five years, could build a home on one of the house lots 
in the section near the plant. The corporation being willing to 
take a mortgage on the land, one half of the note to be cancelled 
at the expiration of five years and at *he end of ten years a 
clear title will be given to the land. Several employees have 
taken advantage of the offer and the first houses have just been 
completed. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLOTTE. E. A. Smith Mfg. Co., with main offices in 
this city has awarded its contract for looms to the Whiton 
Machine Works. George V. Crisson & Co., of Philadelphia, 
secured the contract for the power transmission equipment. The 
new building is at Rhodhiss, N. C. 
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HYDRAULIC 
Time and Power Saving 


BALING PRESSES 


Powerful 
Noiseless 


Economical 
Fast 


Last a 

Lifetime 
Investigate our 

machines, they will 


pay for themselves 
in a short time. 


tie ae 


Over 50 Different Styles. 
LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


280 OREGON ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 





HILLSBORO. The Bellvue Mfg. Co., whose dye house was 
recently destroyed by fire are rebuilding same. 

CONCORD. The Franklin Mills expect to have the new ad- 
dition ready for operation in a short time. The machinery is 
now being put in. 38 new cottages for the operatives have been 
built. 

CHARLOTTE. The new spinning mill of the Johnson Mfg. 
Co., has been completed and the machinery all installed. The 
mill having recently started up. It contains 5,000 spindles for 
the manufacture of No. 8 yarns. Contracts for motors, etc., 
was given to the General Electric Co. It will employ approxi- 
mately 100 hands. 

LILDPSVILLE. It is reported that interest is being aroused 
in the organization of a company to build a cotton mill at this 
place. A capital of $250,000 is proposed whch it is hoped to 
raise before the first of the year. 

LEXINGTON. It is reported that the Decotah Mills at this 
place will add more machinery next year. This will probably 
consist of about 4,800 spindles and 200 looms. 

HENDERSONVILLE. It is reported that the new Friece 
Hosiery Mills of this place which was started last July will soon 
double its capacity. The capacity of the plant now is 240 
dozen pairs of hosiery per day. 

CHAPEL HILL. The Durham Hosiery Mills of this place are 
being equipped with an electric drive. The new equipment con- 
sists of a 750 K. V. W. Curtis turbo-generator with a 7 K. W. 
transformer and switchboard for application of the power 
throughout the mill. Eleven motors will be employed, ranging 
from 2 to 100 H. P. capacity. All of this apparatus is being 
furnished and installed by the General Electric Co. 

SALISBURY. The two story addition to the Salisbury Cotton 
Mills is nearly completed. The addition will be used as a fin- 
ishing department. The Salisbury Cotton Mills manufacture 
principally colored goods. 

OnIO. 

COLUMBUS. A knitting mill is under construction at the 
state penitentiary and will soon be in operation. It is estimated 
that the daily output will average 600 suits of underwear. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

PHILADELPHIA. B. J. Medoff is planning a three-story 
factory 60 feet by 90 feet on tthe southwest corner of 7th and 
Green streets for the Diamond Knitting Mills. 

MILTON. The West Branch Knitting Co., of this place, has 
recently dismantled its spinning mill and installed the machinery 
‘in the underwear department which is now located in a new 
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You want a roof that looks right and a CORTRIGHT 
ROOF surely does that—but what you want more than 
anything else is a tight roof—not only tight at first, but 
that will stay tight. 

That means you want a 


Cortright Metal Shingle Roof 


Because a CORTRIGHT ROOF cannot leak. 

The reason is found in the CORTRIGHT patented side- 
lock and overlap, which locks the shingles into as perfect 
a covering as it is possible to put together. 

A covering that permits of the utmost expansion and 
contraction of every shingle, without the slightest chance 
of pulling apart. 

Remember, the next time you get a bill for repairs—it's 
a waste of money—CORTRIGHT ROOFS never need re- 
pairs. Roofs put on 26 years ago are still as good as new. 
Our free book “‘Concerning that Roof’ will explain why. 

Send for it. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Company 


PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO. 


This building will have an equipment also of 40 knit- 
ting machines and 100 sewing and finishing machines. These 
addtions will enable the company to increase its capacity to 


500 dozen per day. 


bullding. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

E'ROVIDENCE. The Priscilla Worsted Co., is to remove to 
Thornton in the early future. It is planned to vacate the Eagle 
Street plant and the company has recently leased the British 
Hosiery Company’s old mill at Thornton. 

SOUTH CAROLIVA. 

FORT HILL. The Fort Hill Mfg. Co. are to have a new 
warehouse 50 by 100 feet, two stories high to be built on the rear 
of the present mill. The contract has already been awarded for 
the work. 

ABBEVILLE. It is reported that the Abbeville Cotton 
Mills expect to increase their equipment by 25,000 spindles. 

IVA. It is reported that the Jackson Mills of this place will 
install additional spinning machinery. The warehouses for cot- 
ten in connection with the mills are also being enlarged and a 
suction cotton conveyer from the warehouse to the picker room 
is also being installed. 

WALHALLA. The Hetrick Hosiery Mill of this place are in- 
stalling a box making plant for the manufacture of paper boxes 
used in packing their product for the market. The machinery 
is being furnished by the M. B. Knowlton Machinery Co., of 
Rochester. 

TENNESSEE. 

KNOXVILLE. The Brookside Mill, of Knoxville, have just 
awarded a contract for the construction of an additional build- 
ing providng Space for new machinery which the company in- 
tends to install. The machinery will probably consist of ap- 
proximately 200 new looms. 

NASHVILLE. It is anmrounced that the Chilhowee Hosiery 
Mills have been incorporated at this place. The concern wil) 
establish a plant with a daily capacity of 600 dozen pairs of 
hosiery. 

TEXAS, 

SAN ANTONIO. Prominent Texans are advocating the build- 
ing of more mills in Texas. They are showing that out of three 
to four million bales of cotton raised annually in Texas, only 
about 47,000 bales are consumed for the purpose of making cloth 
by the Texas mills. Texas boosters are noted for their hustle 
and boosting ability and their efforts for success are being 
watched with interest 
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Emmons Loom Harness Company 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LOOM 
HARNESS AND REEDS IN AMERICA....... 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
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COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain al F ancy Sag in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and Woolen Goods. 

SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for Weaving Tape Selvedges. 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, 
Jacquard Heddles. 
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| Steel Heddle Manufactunng Company 


2110-18 W. ALLEGHENY AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The “Ideal’’ Iron End Frame 


(PATENTED) 


The strongest and most practical Frame in the market 





SPACED HEDDLE DROP HEDDLE 
DUCK HEDDLE DOUP HEDDLE 
CAST AND SOFT STEEL REED WIRE 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLE 
DUPLEX HEDDLE 
DROP WIRE 





aa 


Send for Samples, we will send you a liberal supply. 
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Townsend & Co., E. M. 
Butterworth & Sons 
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Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Vietor & Achelis, Fredk. 
Wellington Sears & Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
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Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
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Cloth Presses. 
U. 8S. Hoffman Co. 
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Birch Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
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Sargent’s Sons Corp. c G. 
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Gants on a T » Co. Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 


Arlington Mills. 


Controllers—Feed Wate. 


Foster Engineering Co. 
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Bosra Cone We. i 
Bliss Fabyan 5 
Borden & Sons, M. C. D. 
Claflin Co., H. B. 

Clift & Goodrich. 

Cone, T. H. &. 

Faweett, Hughes. 
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Grinnell, Willis & Co. 
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0. 
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Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
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Co., The 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Kitson Machine op. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schoffield Co., Wm. 


Crayon, 
Standard Crayon. 


Culverts. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


Damper Regulators. 
Nason g. Co. 


Carpenter & Co., Geo 


Glenlyon Dye Works. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Fnishing 
Machinery 


Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., W. H. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


0., The 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
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Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machy. 


Dyestuff 
Tberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Avery Chemical Co. 
Badische Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Coler Co. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Co. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 


0. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Kalle & Co. 

Klipstein & Co., 

Sykes & Co., Waiter F. 


Dynamos and Moters. 
‘Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Crocker. Wheeler oC. 
General BHlectric Co. 
ee Electric & Mfg. 
0. 


Co. 


Electrical Machinery and Sup- 


Fites, 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler o. 


Elevators. 
Economy Eng. Co. 


Elevators—Portable. 
Economy Eng. Co. 


Engineers, Consulting. 
ameron Septic Tank Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sherman, W. F 
| eh re z: E. 
ares © Raub. 
SP ker, Wm. C. 
Frances R. 
Magineers, Furnace. 
ellor Furnace Eugng. 
Engines. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. 


Co. 
Morris Mch. Works. 
Schofield’ . so Co., J. 8. 
Toomey 
Walsh & Welduer Boller Co. 


Engravers. 
Alabama Engraving Co. 
Southern Engraving Co. 


eller, 


Co. 


Engravers and Stationers. 
Alabama Engraving Co. 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Tool & Mch. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Power. 
Clarage Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Seymour, J. M. 
—— Electric & Mfg. 


Fans—Exhaust. 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Feed Water Heaters. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 


Felts. 
American Felt Co. 


Filters. 
Hungerforth & Aerry. 


Fire Alarm Systems. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hose. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Eureka Fire. Hose Mfg. Co. 


Fluted Rolls, 

Howard & Bullough. 
Metallic Drawin oll Co. 
Schofield & Co., m. 


—_—_—_— 
SSSA sss 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Continued. 


Flyers. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Thurston & Sons, A. G. 

Westcott & Sons, A. A. 
Frames. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Gaskets. 

Power Speciaity Co. 
Gauge Cocks. 


Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 


Gear Cutting Machines. 
Whiton Mcnh. Co., The D. E. 


Harness—Loom, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
American Suppl 
Emmons igom 
Garland Mfg. 
Knowles & om 
Scholes, John. 


we and Ventilating Ap- 


Harness Co. 
Wm. H. 


Phila. qo Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 


Heddles. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works 


Draper Co. 
Steel 1 Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Humidifying Appa:atus. 
American Moistening Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, 


Indicators. 
Lippincott, A. C. 
James L. Robertson & Son. 


Investment Securities. 


American Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Turner, Tucker & Co. 


Jacquaids. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kiers 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Knit Goods Washers. 
Birch Brothers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Tne Finishing Machinery 
0. 


Knitting 
— “xuitting achine & 


Jenkes Knitting Mach. Co 
Taylor, Jas. 

Mayo Machine Co., Geo. D. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Lamps—Incandescent and Arc. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co, 
ee Electric & Mfg 

0. 


Lappers. 
Potter & Johnson Mech. Co. 


Laundry Machinery 
American Laundry Mehy. Co. 
Bull, Wm. C. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Linen Yarns. 
Hughes Fawcett. 


Looms. 

Coppeetes & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Co. 

Kilbura, Lincoln & Co. 

Mason Machine Shop. 

Stafford & Co. 

Stewart & Sons. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
| a memo Labricetis Co. 


° & Ce. 
Yo& N Pspricant Co. 
Standard Ot ‘Co. 


Manila and Sisal Reve. 
American — 
Carpenter & Co., “Geo. B. 


Mercerizers. .- 
Lorimer Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 


Metal Polish. 
Hoffman, Geo. W. 


Mill Baskets. 
Hardy, F. H. 
Morris & Co. 


Mill Stocks. 
Turner, Tucker & Co. 


Mules. 
Mason Machine Works. 


Napper Clothing. 
Birch Brothers. 


Nappies Machines. 
irch Brothers. 


oa ak Red. 
Seydel g. Co. 
Oil Separators 


American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 


Openeis for Cotton, Wool, Waste, 


Ete. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Ornamental Iron Work. 
Dufur & Co. 
Oxidizing 
Phila. “bryin Machinery Co. 
Packing, M Ete. 
Bailey-Lebby x % 
Powers Specialty Co. 


Paints. 
Brown Paint Co., Chas. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Glidden Varnish o. 
Standard Paint Co. 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co, 


Patent Attorney 
Wedderburn, J Jr., Alex. J. 


Picking Machinery 
Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Kitson Machine Shop. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Pneumatic Conveyors. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H 


Power Companies. 
Columbus Power Co. 


Press Pa 
Phila. 


Presses. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Hydraulic Press Mis. Co. 

Phila, ‘Drying Machinery Co. 
a ryin achinery 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., The 


rs. 
Drying Machinery Co. 


U. S. Hoffman Co. 
Waeneees Machine & Press 
0. 
Pulleys. 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 
Pumps. 


The Deming Co. 
Leiman Bros. 
Morris Machine Works. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 

Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Seydell Mfg. Co. 

Railings. 
Dufur & Co. 

Reeds. 


American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Scholes, John. 

Stewart &Sons. 





Reels. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Schofield Co., Wm. 


Reflectors. 
Nelite Wks. of Gen. Electric Co. 


Rib Top Cutters. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Ring Travelers--Steel and Bronze. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
DeHaven & 0. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Roller Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Roofing. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Brown Paint Co., Chas. H. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Johnston Paint Co., The R. F. 
Lincoln Waterproofing Cloth 


Co. 
Standard Paint Lo. 


Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Carpenter & Co.. Geo. B. 


Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 


Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lub. Saddle Co. 


Second Hand Machinery. 


Toomey, Frank. 
Sewage Disposal. 


Camerwn Septic Tank Co. 


Sewing Machines. 


Birch Bros. 
Marrow Machine Co., The 
Shaft Aligning Apparatus. 


Hess Bright Mfg. Co. 


Sheeting. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 


Shuttles. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Singeing Machineiy. 
Birch Brothers. 
Butterworth € Sons Co., H. W. 
Hussa, Teo. 
Phila. Diplag. Machinery Co 
Textile Machinery Fin shing 
Co., The. 


Size Kettles. 


Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Textile Machinery Finishing 
Co., The. 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds, 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
Modoc Co., The. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Slashers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Globe Mach, & Fdry. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Soaps. 
Am. Soa 
Modoc 
Penna. Oil, 


& Washoline Co. 
ompany 
Soap & Chem. Co. 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 


SIZOL 


makes the strongest 


smoothest 


Warps. 


Classified Index to Advertisers—Continued. 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Modoc Company. 
Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Tanner Co., Chas. R. 
Zurn Co., The O. F. 


Spindles. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Westcott & Son, A. A. 
Spinning Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Mason Machine Co. 
Saco-Pettee Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Mach. Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Saco.Pettee Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spools—Metal 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


Storage. 
P. e Riley & Co. 
Steam Specialties. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Steam Traps. 
Bailey- Lobby Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 


Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Machine Co. 


Stencils. 
Atlanta Stamp & Seapen Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A 


ep Motion. 
ildman Mfg. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Compan § 
Globe Machine Fadry. Co. 


Su rs. 
Zz Specialty Co. 


Tanks and Tubs. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 


ply Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The. 
Walsh & Wiedner Boiler Co. 


Tapes and Braids. 
Weinar Brothers. 


| Telephone System s. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


| Temples. 


Draper Company. 
Tenters. 


Textile. Finishing Mach. Co. 








Thin Place Peventers. 
Draper Company. 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 

Thread Guides. 

Palmer Co., The I. E. 


Trade Mark Lawyers. 
Duvall, Jr., Edward. 


Transmission Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 


Travelers. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
tinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks. 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 


Twine Machinery. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Fales & Jenks Mech. Co. 
Haskell-Dawes Mech. Co, 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co, 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Valves—Steam, Ammonia, Water, 
Ete. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 


Ventilating yor 
Seymour, J. M. 
Clarage Fdry. & Mch. Co. 


Warp Tying Machines. 


Barber-Coleman Co, 


Warpers and gt B, Machinery. 


Crompton & Kno Loom 
Works. 

Draper Company 

Entwhistle Co, =. ¢ 


Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Waste. 


Massasoit Mfg. Co. 
Robert Bishop Mfg. Co. 


Waste Machinery. 


Howard &Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 


Waste Washing Machine. 


American Tool & Mch. Co. 


Water Filters. 


Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 








Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 





SIZOL 


makes the best Cloth 
and least 


Seconds 





KNITTING MILLS WANTED 
SSE BY 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA TOWNS 


If you are looking for an advantageous 
opening for a Knitting Mill where hydro- 
electric power is available at small cost and 
good, intelligent labor is abundant, you should 
investigate the opportunities offered by two 
progressive towns in the rich Valley of Vir- 
ginia about 100 miles from Washington; D. C., 
situated on the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


The citizens of these towns will lend all pos- 
sible assistance to manufacturers of good faith. 
Necessary buildings will be erected and rented 
at a nominal charge. Taxes are very low. 

These towns would make excellent sites for 
Knitting Mills, Cotton Factories or Silk manu 
facturing plants. 

If you are desirous of enlarging your pres- 
ent business or establishing a new plant and 
wish a location where operating and labor ex- 
penses are at a minimum, please write us at 
once referring to file numbers 32303 or 32237. 

If a site for any line of business is desired we can 


refer you to numerous excellent openings along 
our ten thousand miles of railroad. ........ 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land_and Industrial Agent 


Southern Railway, Room 131, Washington, D. C. 




























Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Draper Company. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Phils eS ~ +g hin Cc 
a. Drying chinery Co. 

Co., The. Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 


Waterproof Cotton Duck. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 


Waterproofing Machinery. 


Birch Brothers. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Sargent’s Sons Co., C. 
Schofield Co.. Wm 
Textile Finishing "Machinery 


Co. he. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 


Wate: Softeners. 


Hungerford & Terry. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Winding Machinery. 


Foster Machine Co. 


Yarns. 
Howard & Bullough, American ;{ 


Arlington Mills, 


Machine Co. Cannon Mills. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. Hughes Fawcett. 
Taylor, Jas. Lorimer’s Sons Co.. Wm. H. 
Wood Preservatives. Riley Con a Co. 


Tolar & Hart. 


Carbolineum Wood Pre. Co. 
Whitman & Co., Wm. 


The Northeastern Co. 
Wood Working Machinery. 
Smith Machine Co., H. B. 


Yarns—Linen. 
Hughes Fawcett. 


Yarns—Turkey Red. 
Hughes Fawcett. 


Woolen Machinery. 
Birch Brothers. 
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POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


The rate for “Positions Wanted” 
or less is one dollar an insertion; additional 
words two cents each, payable in ad- 
vance. Remittances and copy should reach 
this office not later than the twenty-fifth 
of the month, 

Replies may be sent in care of COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED—A position as assistant super- 
intendent, manager or cost accountant in 
large cloth mill; young man 26 years old, 
textile graduate with 5 years mill experi- 
ence; 2 years as superintendent of small 
mill. Address “C,” care Cotton. 


POSITION WANTED—As chief engineer 
and master mechanic, or either, by a thor- 
oughly competent engineer and machinist 
of several years’ experience as engineer and 
machinist on all mechanical repairs and on 
the Corliss, Automatic and Plain Slide 
Valve engines. 

Am at present employed by one of the 
largest corporations of the south, but de- 
sire change in order to get in charge of 
some plant where I am not compelled to 
work every reg in the year and where 
worth and ability is appreciated. 

Will go anywhere and can change on 
short notice. 

Strictly sober, of good moral character 
and ean furnish the best of references as 
to worth, ability and character. 

My ambition and motto: “To Please and 
Climb.” 

Address “T. F. C.,” care Cotton. 


NOTICE. 
We would like to correspond 
with a MILL manufacturing 
Wide and Numbered Duck, 


which will sell direct to large con- 
sumers through us, using about 


800,000 yards a year. Address 


“Consumer,” care Cotton. 


POSITION WANTED—Graduate Electri- 
eal engineer, 12 years practical experience, 
four of which were in Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co.’s shop; well up on power light- 
ing, machine and transmission work. 
Strictly sober; at present engaged in elec- 
trical contracting and supply business; 
wish position as superintendent or man- 
ager of water and light plant in some 
hustling town where merit is appreciated. 
Will go anywhere. Address “Ohio,” care 
of Cotton. 





11-12-1t 








and 
“Help Wanted” advertisements of 40 words 


COTTON 


Providence, R. I. 








NOTICE. 
We would like to correspond 
with a Mill that is or will manu- 


facture Awning Stripes for us to 
the extent of not less than 300,000 
yards this year. Address “Mill,” 


care Cotton. 





Mill Accounts Wanted :—One 
of the oldest, largest and best 
known commission houses in 
New York is in position to han- 
dle an additional grey goods ac- 
count for a southern mill. Ad- 
dress C. T. H. & Co., care Cot- 
ton, 


WANTED 
Fifty tons of old 


Leather Card Clothing 


from Cotton or Woolen Mills. Will 
pag rices; spot cash for same. 
A ROONEY, - Walpole, Mass. 


Corliss Engine Special 


18x36 Frick Corliss Right-Hand 
wheel 12 ft., 25-in. face; engine 


— 


almost new, .......+. vee $1000 
1 200 horse-power Enclosed 
POE on. a 0.0.0.0 hinsiiediie Medians 100 
1 Sturtevant Hot-Blast Heating 
System, 4 coils pipe......... 150 
1 almost new 60x16 Full Front 
Tubular Boiler, 80 H. P...... 325 


Located at Fredericksburg, Va. 
Address 


Cleveland Belting & Mach’y Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SALESMAN WANTED—We want an ag- 
gressive salesman to handle the Fetta Wa- 
ter Softening System in the South. Will 
make an attractive proposition to a good 
man. Fetta Water Softener Co., Richmond, 
Ind, 11-12-ac. 


| 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


| 


15] 











Manufacturers of T 99m Harness, Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 








None too small to receive careful attention. 






New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 

WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania 





Knitting Machinery 
FOR SALE BY 
JAMES TAYLOR 


216 No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 Merrow No. 60. 
50 Standard B Machines 

we oe “% 120 needles 3% in. 


9 

24 Mayo Acme “ for line of sizes. 

100 Ribbers and Sleevers, various makes. 

50 Hepworth & Beattie Loopers. 

2 Evans 2 post Cold Press and three Lever 
Presses. 

3 Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 


100 Ribbed Underwear Machines, 
makes. 

2 Extractors. 

2 Hosiery Dryers. 

1 Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 

4 Hosiery Winders. 

60 Union Special Sewing Machines. 

3 Napping Machines. 


for sizes. 


various 


FOR SALE—One Steel Tiering or Piling 
Machine, capacity 1,000 lbs. Will lift boxes. 
bales, etc., ft. 6 inches from the flofifififi 
bales, etc., 7 ft. 6 in. from the floor. Thou- 
sands in use for piling cotton bales, paper, 
and other heavy packages. This machine 
is new. Has never been used. Cost $185. 
For quick sale will take $90, F. O. B. 
Chicago. 

One Waste Paper Steel Baling Press, es- 
pecially adapted for baling paper in 
stores, office buildings, etc. Makes 300-lb. 
bale 3% ftx3% ftx12-3 ft. Strongest, 
simplest, fastest and most powerful ma- 
chine on the market. This machine is new 
and has never been used. Cost $90. Will 
take $50, F. O. B. Lancaster, Pa. DEither 
machine guaranteed satisfactory or no 
sale. H. N. Mackintosh, 1021 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Commission Merchants, Brokers, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 





‘The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 


Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 















WE WILL PAY 


Cash for Stock Yarns 


OF ALL KINDS IN ANY QUANTITY 


PHILADELPHIA YARN CO. 


THIRD & HUNTINGDON STS. 






PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








GEORGE W. RAMSEY THE QUALITY OF YOUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW IS A CRITERION OF THE STANDARD 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES een iach 


Formerly of the Provident Bank Building Our PRINTWELL PLATES will give Them the Right Impression 


ini . Patent Offi 
my argo ao =o . rs ALABAMA ENGRAVING CO., BIRMINGHAM 









PENNSYLVANIA OIL, SOAP AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(ALFONSE ROSSMAIR FORMERLY OF MUNICH, GERMANY) 


15th St., below Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Special Softeners for Cotton, Hosiery and Wool 


A practical experience both in Europe and this country enables us to meet every technical re- 
quirement and positively guarantee a superior result. We can show you how to improve the 
finish of your goods. We are selling the largest textile mills and shops in this city. 
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Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 








WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


HENRY E. SAYWARD 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


COTTON YARNS of all kinds and descriptions 


COTTON 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. We make a Specialty of Binding and Narrow labrics.< 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
ca Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics For Under- 
wear and other Trades. 








G. A. STAFFORD & C0, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


New York Boston Baltimore Chicago Los Angeles 
SOLICIT MILL ACCOUNTS 

Offering Unexcelled Facilities for Placing all kinds of 

Colored Cottons as well as Sheetings, Drills, Print Cloths, 


etc., before the Jobbing, Cutting-Up, Converting and Ex- 
port Trades. 


We also have a REMNANT DEPARTMENT Conducted 
on High Class Lines. 


TRY OUR SERVICE 























BOSTON, MASS, BRADFORD, ENG. 


RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK 


IMPORTERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 
AND COMMISSION CO. ,@its 


BROWN COTTON GOODS 
72 Leonard Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
“THE ARCADE” 











GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


44 and 46 Leonard Street, 
NEW YORK 


The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Gompany 


Manufactuiers of 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 
Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., PHI? 4., PA. 


Selling Agents 
Brown and Bleached 


COTTON GOODS 


FOR HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 


i ©™ FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS. COTTON MILLS, 
ST ae STENCILS werunsencuncr: RERS- 
— ALSO BRUSHES, INK,MARKING PoTsS 


RUBBER STAMPS iPS. NOTARIAL IAL CORPORATION SEALS 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 


OFFICE: 33 LUCKIEST WORKS: 350 EDGEWOOD.AVE 
OP Gt -Tae OLDEST STENCIL AND STAMP HOUSE IN GEORGIA ATLANTA,.GA. 





Everything Electrical 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE EAST 


STUART-HOWLAND CO. 


BOSTON 
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Chas. F. Henderson & Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
ena MERCHANTS 


Consignments Correspondence —— 
812, 813, $14 CONTINENTAL BUIL 
Special attention to mill business. Cotton ety at all mill 
points under satisfactory guarantee. Spinners’ orders filled 
weg through our own agents from desirable points south 
and wes 





Dye your 


SULPHUR BLACK 
by the modern method. 


Protect the Cotton. 
Use PATENTS 


ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBURN, JR., 


| “IMPROVED BRILLIANTINE” Registered Patent Attorney 
| | in the DYE B ATH. Dept. C. ey Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence Solicited. 







Eliminates all after-treatments. 
J.B. TOLAR = Members of New York Cotton Exchange 9: Be Re aj Jr. 


Produces beautiful, bloomy, jet J. H. HART 


black, characteristic shade and im- TOLAR &, HART 


parts excellent handle and finish. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS COTTON YARNS AND COTTON 
300 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 49 Leorard St.. NEW YORK 











SCHOLLER BROS. CO., A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


Soaps, Softeners and Specialties 
COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
3301 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St, | NEW YORK 


DEPT. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 










PAULSON LINKROUM & CO. WILLIAM L. BARRELL Co. 


OMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Gelling Agents for Sills on 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS COTTON FABRICS Ducks. osxazurcs. 
==: COTTO (N Y. A R  eeteceeeeeeed SHEETINGS, DRILLS, ETC. 
75-77 Worth St., NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 













HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
TURKEY RED YARNS 
For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 










Sta-White 
LIGHT 


Write 
DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 
Paint Makers 
Detroit, Mich. 





















Atlanta 





New York 





THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 


COTTON GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 56 WORTH STREET 













CINCINNATI 
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COTTON-YARNS 


Direct Selling Agent 








T. H. S. Cone 


Phone 5494 Franklin, 77 Worth Street 


NEW YORK 


WILLIAM RAY M. T. MAINE, Jr. OTTO C. STEINHAUSER 


WILLIAM RAY & COMPANY 


(Successors to Geo. Copeland & Co.) 


COTTON BROKERS 


43 f 
Members p. Cotton * Associate Members 
Exchange 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION 
NEW YORK 


Telephone, 227 Broad 


Orders for, Future Delivery Contracts Executed on New 
York and Liverpool Cotton Exchanges 


Cotton for Spinners’ Use 
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@: Que Hundred and Twenty-Third Year 


Established Seventeen Hundred Nimety One 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


J. E. CONANT & CO., (Auctioneers) 


OF LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


T= business of systematic preparation for absolute auction sales and the thorough 

and effective advertisement of such sales has become of as much importance in 

the successful liquidation of large manufacturing properties as has the clearing. 
house system to the national banks. 





The danger is more apparent than ever 
before of leaving the management of the sale 
of large manufacturing or other properties to 
the amateur, the layman, or the inexperienced. 


For one office to prepare and make the 
catalogue of a property for sale, for another 
office to advertise the sale, and for a third 
office to sell the property means disaster from 


the start. 
> 


The following absolutely necessary for 
complete success in any sale must, in addition 
to the dealer and specuiator, comprise the ac- 
tual user, the actual consumer, and the pur- 
chaser who buys because of home demand. 


A well grounded knowledge of and much 
familiarity with the property in hand is pasi- 
tively essential to the intelligent handling of 
the same for sale. 


The sale value of many properties is de- 
preciated by indecision as to what to do, dila- 
tory and waiting methods. The time to sell 
any property is immediately and at once it is 
for sale, from that moment it commences to 
grow common and become stale. 


=] 
Combinations not endured. 
1c 


Within the last ten or twelve years the 
management of the sale of some two hundred 
manufacturing properties situated in seven- 
teen different states of the country has come 
to hand unsolicited— an experience without 


precedent. 
C—) 


How a property should be divided, in what 
order it should be sold, in what manner pre- 
sented to the public, and who should be noti- 
fied, are not matters of opinion but purely 
those of experience. 
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M. C. D. BORDEN & SONS 


90 Worth Street, NEW YORK 





AGENTS FOR 
* - e 
American Printing Co. Products 
PERCALES WIDE SHIRTINGS 
Rumson Cambric - ar oe - - : 36 in. Worth - - 36 in. Duane - - 36 in. 
Scout Percale - - - - - - 2 = 36 in. — - - 36 in. Delmar - -~ 36 te. 
Sentry Percale - - - - 31 in. Pen - - 36 in. Leonard - - 36 in. 


Veilene ‘Cassie for Jobbing rin "Cutting Trade 
colors Guarantee 


AMERICAN PRINTS 
24 Inches 
Indigos Calcutta and Reds Plaids and Checks Shirtings 
Indigo and Reds Black and Whites Reds Swiss Effects 
Indigo and Golds Plain Blacks Clarets Solid Colors 
Calcuttas Greys Chambrays 
American Twill Draperies 
25 Inches 
PILGRIM PRINTS 
24 Inches 
Indigos Light Indigo and Reds Shepherd Checks Shirtings 
Indigo and Reds Black and Whites Reds Swiss Effects 
Indigo and Golds Plain Blacks Clarets 
Light Indigos Greys Chambrays 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


Special attention given to detail requirements of the Various Markets of the World for all Percales, 


Wide Shirtings and Prints. 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


J. A. MOSELEY DEPT. 65-67 Leonard St.,. NEW YORK 


Colored Cotton Fabrics of all Descriptions 


for 


Manufacturers—Jobbers—Converters—Exporters 


STAPLE and FANCY GINGHAMS NAPPED CLOTHS 
- CHEVIOTS SHIRTINGS TICKINGS 
COTTONADES DENIMS SHEETINGS 


BLANKETS and BLANKET LININGS 
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arker Cotton Mills Company 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY FIRST 


Certain changes will be made with regard to the selling agency of the plants controlled by the 
Parker Cotton Mills Company, as follaws: 


Messrs. Woodward Baldwin & Co. will sell our standard print cloth constructions, and other standard convertibles. 

Messrs. Baldwin & Leslie will discontinue selling for us plain print cloth constructions and other standard con- 
vertibles, and will sell only the various dobby and fancy effects in the grey as produced by our various plants. 

Messrs. J. P. Stevens & Co. will continue to sell the product of the Seneca plant, which is on standard print cloths. 

Messrs. Grinnell Willis & Co. will continue to sell the products of the Walhalla and Wallace plants, namely: sheet- 
ing for the jobbing trade and for export. 

Messrs. Clarence Whitman & Co. will continue to sell such portion of our products as we finish and sell converted. 
Mr. R. K. MacLea will continue to represent us as Special Representative at his office, Room 1038, New York Life 
Insurance Building, and can be consulted with regard to special constructions and characters of goods. 
The above distributors will sell the entire product of the following plants: 





Apalache Mills Ottaray Mills Greers Mfg. Co. Walhalla Cotton Mills 
Beaver Dam Mills Pine Creek Mfg. Co. Monaghan Mills Wallace Mills 

Capital City Mills Richland Cotton Mills Olympia Cotton Mills Seneca Cotton Mills 
Fairfield Cotton Mills . Granby Cotton Mills Victor Mfg. Co. Wylie Mills 


Parker Cotton Mills Company 


LEWIS W. PARKER, President 


Greenville - - . - South Carolina 








The Sale of DEFENDER Mfg. Co. IRISH EMBROID- 
ERED STYLE Sheets and Pillow Cases increased by leaps 


and bounds in 1912. Trade and consumer in turn were 
quick to recognize an innovation beautiful, exclusive, serv- 
iceable, yet not materially more costly than the same 
quality in Plain Goods. The Defender Mfg. Co.'s great 
plant has had to call on all its resources to keep pace with 


the enormous volume of orders received. 

These goods are made only from High Grade Sheeting and hardly 
anything more useful and pleasing can be had for Bridal Gifts and 
general satisfaction of good housekeepers. The dealer who stocks them 
and shows them finds one of his readiest selling and most profitable lines. 
They appeal instantly to woman’s sense of practicability, economy and love 
of the beautiful. If you are a dealer unacquainted with this line, send a 
request today for further particulars and a small sample assortment. You 


will be enthusiastic over the result. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY 
Owners and Distributors of the Defender Mfg. Co. Products 


Sheet and Pillow Case Department. New York 
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J. W. CANNON, President M. P. GLYNN, Manager 


CANNON MILLS 
COTTON YARNS 


Knitting and Weaving, Combed and Carded} 
“FROM SPINNER DIRECT. TO MANUFACTURER’ 


Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Single and Ply, White and Colored 


Blends and [wists for Woolen and Worsted Trade 
A Specialty 


We sell the product of our own spindles 


Main Office : 


205-207 Chestnut St, - PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK: 53-55 Worth St. READING,PA. AMSTERDAM,N. Y. FALL RIVER, MASS.: 108 Bedford St. 
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Harding, Tilton & Co. 


66 Leonard St. 


Boston NEW YORK Philadelphia 


COTTON GOODS 
Whitman Mills, New Bedford 


COTTON YARNS 
Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bedford 
Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket 


WORSTED YARNS 
Samoset Worsted Co., Woonsocket 





Paulson Linkroum & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions. 
87-89 Leonard St., New York 


228 Chestnut Street 206 South Market. Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, IIl. 
Arcade Building, Utica, N. Y. 











COTTON 


TAYLOR, CLAPP & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
109 and 111 Worth Street, 


BOSTON BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 
100 Broadway, New York City 


OUR REPORTS OF AUDIT AND OUR CERTIF- 
ICATES OF CONDITION AND OPERATIONS, 
ARE KNOWN AND HAVE WEIGHT IN THE 
FINANCIAL CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 


ATLANTA BRANCH 
C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A. Resident Vice President 


1016 4th National: Bank Building, 





ATLANTA, GA. 
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Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Loray Mills, 

Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 
Granby Cotton Mills, 
Victor Mfg. Co., 

F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Saxon Mills, ° 

Fairfield Cotton Mills, 
Pickens Mill, 

The Carolina Mills, 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Woodside Cotton Mills, 
Orr Cotton Mills, 


SELLING AGENTS FOR THE 


Easley Cotton Mills, 
Home Cotton Mills, 
Richland Cotton Mills, 
Orangeburg Mfg. Co., 
Beaver Dam Mills, 
Apalache Mills, 
Westervelt Mills, 
Monaghan Mills, 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Franklin Mills, 

Grende! Mills, 

Bamberg Cotton Mills, 
Glenwood Cotton Mills, 
Brogon Mills, . 
Ninety-six Cotton Mills, 


Williamston Mills, 
Olympia Cotton Mills, 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., 
Toxaway Mills, 
Brandon Cotton Mills, 
Lois Cotton Mills, 
Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Ottaray Mills, 
Eureka Cotton Mills, 
Alice Mills, 

Capital City Mills, 
The Hartwell Mills, 
Enoree Mfg. Co., 
Wylie Mills, 

Pine Creek Mfg. Co. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills, Fine Cloths, Outing Cloths 
ARUNDEL DUCKS, 8, 10, 12 OZ., 29 INCHES WIDE 
WARREN MFG. CO. Ducks, 12 to 146 inches, different weights 


Clarence Whiewan Company 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


J 


GREY 


BLEACHED 


PRINTED 


COLORED 


Originators of SOIESETTE and FLAXON 
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PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


Selling Agents 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Bleached and Brown Sheetings 


Pequot, Salem and Naumkeag 


Sheets and Pillow Cases ' 




















Ready to use. Hemmed and Spokestitched All Sizes 
The Product of NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO. 
QUILTS 
Satin Marseilles Dimity 


Crochet--“Clarendon,” “Berlin,” “Revere,” “Irvington” and “Empress’’ 


The Product of MONADNOCK MILLS 





Lawrence & Company 


Commission Merchants 









Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 






Selling Agents for 






Pacific Mills Merrimack Mfg. Co. 
Boston Mfg. Co. Salmon Falls Mfg. Co. 
Ipswich Mills Whittenton Mfg. Co. 





Middlesex Co. (Hosiery Department.) 
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PASSAIC PRINT WORKS 
Queen Handkerchief Works 












i) Shirtings 


Lawns ® 
=| Staples 

Challies | 

Fancy 
Batistes is 

Prints 
Percales 

Robes 
Flannels 

Draperies 
Selling Agents, EDWARD E. POOR & CO., No. 19 and 21 Thomas Street, NEW YORK CITY 


a we 





my em op nem ag 
rare ke 


Smith, Hogg & Co. 


Standard Woven Cotton Fabrics 







“Er a Sel a eet GAN sete n —Ti a liielia Naa eea 







Massachusetts Cotton Mills York Manufacturing Co. 
Everett Mills Massachusetts Mills in Georgia 
The Trion Co. Floyd Cotton Mills 






Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 











Boston - - 144 Essex Street 


New York - 115-117 Worth Street 
Chicago, 160 W. Jackson Boulevard 
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EDWARD H. CLIFT E. I. GOODRICH 


CLIFT & GOODRICH 


Commission Merchants 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 
AND 
SWEATER COATS 


80 and 82 LEONARD STREET 












NEW YORK 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
1020 Chestnut Street 78 Chauncy Street 





GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 
44 and 46 Leonard Street, New York 


Selling Agents 


Brown and Bleached 


COTTON GOODS 


For Home and Export markets 
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BOSTON CHICAGO 


J. H. LANE & CO.| 


334iFourth Avenue, New York 
| ial SELLING AGENTS [= 


Dacks, Drills and Sheetings. 


Cotton Fabrics in Regular 
and Special Constructions 


= anil! 
COTTON YARNS OF ALL KINDS——————— 





MINOT, HOOPER & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Great Falls Mfg. Co. Sheetings, Drills 
Dwight Mfg. Co. Setar iRoom 
Lyman Mills White Goods 


Ellerton Cotton Flannels 
Chicopee Mfg. Co. | Domets. Table Felts 


Harmony Mills Print Cloths 
The John P. King Mfg. Co. Sheetings, Drills 
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C. E. Riley Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS COTTON GOODS 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 
COTTON 


WOOLEN 
WORSTED 





Machinery 


Amory, Browne & Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


48 Franklin Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


| Nashua Manufacturing Company. Indian Head Mills of Alabama. Jackson Company. 
Lancaster Mills. Wauregan Company. Lowe Manufacturing Co. 
Parkhill Manufacturing Company. Atlantic Cotton Mills. 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of TAPES, BINDINGS 
AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-2048 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 


34 Thomas Street, 
NEW YORK 


AFC Ginghams Utility Ginghams 
Staple Ginghams 
Seersuckers Shirtings 32-inch Chambrays 


1921 Cloth, Daisy Cloth Teazle Downs, Clover Cloth 
36-inch Napped Fabrics 


Denims Tickings Bleached Goods Grey Goods 


Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 
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Richardson Brothers 


51 and 53 Franklin St., New York 
Importers and Dealers 


The Celebrated “Royal” Press Papers and Boards 


Most economical for 


Pressing Hosiery, Underwear, Worsteds and Woolens 
Also all requirements 
FOR TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


Colored and Manila Piece Goods Wrappers Cloth Winding Boards 
Buff and White Silk Wrappers Plain and Printed Bands 
Waterproof Case Lining and Baling Papers 


Flax, Linen and Linen Finish Twines 
Plain and Colored for 
Wrapping and Baling 






Linen, Mercerized and Cotton Sewing Flosses 
Special Requirements Promptly Executed. 


BLISS, FABYAN & CO. 


New York—Boston—Chicago 








Pepperell Mfg. Co. ) Laconia Co. 

Bates Manufacturing Co. Androscoggin Mills 
Edwards Mfg. Co. Hill Manufacturing Co. 
Boston Duck Co. Palmer Mill. 
Columbian Mfg. Co. . Thorndike Co. 

Cordis Mills Warren Cotton Mill 


Otis Company 
Otis Co.—Underwear. 
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William Iselin & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


Factors and Mercantile Bankers 


NEW LOCATIONS 


General Offices Cotton Goods Department 
Fourth Avenue and 26th Street 18 and 20 Thomas Street 


NEW YORK 


S. SLATER & SONS, Inc. 


45 East 17th Street 


NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of various Cotton Goods: Shirtings, Sleeve 
Linings, Silesias, Wigans, Sateens—black and 
colors, Cambrics, Solids, Etc. 


Also Woolen and Worsted Cloths in Great Variety 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
412 So. 5th Ave. 900 Chestnut St. 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
77 Bedford St. 206 Columbia Bldg. 100 Hopkins PI. 
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E. M. TOWNSEND & CO. 


345-347 Broadway, New York 


SELLING AGENTS! 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
68 Chauncy Street. 622 Chestnut Street 19 South 5th Ave. 





| G. A. STAFFORD & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK BALTIMORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
SOLICIT MILL ACCOUNTS 


Offering Unexcelled Facilities for Placing All Kinds of Colored Cottons, 
as well as Sheetings, Drills, Print Cloths, etc., before the 
Jobbing, Cutting-Up, Converting and Export Trades. 


We also have a REMNANT DEPARTMENT Ceidacted on 
High Class Lines 











TRY OUR SERVICE 











RE 
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]. P. STEVENS & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


23 and 25 Thomas St. 
NEW YORK 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Boott Mills 

West Point Mfg. Co. 
Riverdale Cotton Mills 
Shawmut Mill 

Lanett Cotton Mills 
Brookside Mills 
Warwick Mills 
Capital Cotton Co. 


Hamilton Woolen Co. 
Suncook Mills 

Columbus Mfg. Co. 

Gluck Mills 

Dixie Cotton Mills 
Sherman Mfg. Co. 

New England Bunting Co. 
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ARLINGTON MILLS 


Incorporated 1865 





Lawrence, - - Massachusetts 


Franklin W. Hobbs, Treasurer 


- 78 CHAUNCY STREET BOSTON 





The Largest Producers in the World of 


MERCERIZED COMBED COTTON YARNS 


Highest in Perfection 


Cotten Yarns: Most Brilliant in Lustre 
Gray, Dyed, 


Gassed, Bleached Standard Qualities 


WM. WHITMAN & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Boston Atlanta New York Philadelphia 


Baltimore Chicago St. Louis 
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SPENCER TURNER CO. 


Nos. 86 and 88 Worth Street NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 


COTTON PUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
Grain Bags, Yarn, Wick, Rope, Twine. 
PRODUCTS OF 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


WE REPRESENT THE BEST KNOWN AND LONGEST ESTAB- 
LISHED COTTON DUCK MILLS IN THE WORLD. WRITE 
US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 


174 
























ESTABLISHED 1840 


Geo-B-CarrenTER & Co. 


Mill Agents and Jobbers of 


Awning Stripes 
Heavy Drills and Sheetings 
Cotton Cordage and Twines 


OLD COLONY TRANSMISSION ROPE 


The Best Manila Rope in the World 


| 
Cotton Duck | 
| 


Accounts Solicited “, CHICAGO 


COTTON 
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Garnetted Stock 


in All Cotton, All Wool, Worsted 
and Cotton, and Wool Mixtures— 
White, Natural, Camel’s Hair, 
Oxfords, ‘Blues, Scarlets, Pinks, 
and Mixed Colors. 





Dealer in — 
Card Wastes of 
All Kinds 
Suitable for 
Every Purpose. 


WRITE NOW FOR PRICE 
LIST AND SAMPLES... 


Frank B. Graves Co., 


Church and Arch Street 


ALBANY, - - - - N.Y. 
SANE MMMM RS RE a NR REE 
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(RR MIRE AER RA ERS RRR ACS AOA AA EA: MT 
When you enjoy the economy of lubrication provided by 





REGISTEREO IW 





TRADE MARK 
VETER STATES “ATENT OFFICE 


you discover that increased production means a great deal 
more than a slightly lower lubricant expense. 
Figure out the saving involved in a 50% reduc- 
tion of oil stains in your Carding Twisting and 
Spinning. Then write us for test samples of 
NON-FLUID OIL for Comb-boxes, Roll Necks 
and Twister Rings. 
Sole Manufacturers 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York 


POWELL VALVES 


(Especially The White Star Valve) 


POWELL WHITE STAR GLOBE VALVE 


Exclusively combines these practical features: 

















The Clarage Bearing 


CLARAGE COTTON FANS 


are the most mechanically perfect fans 
built. 


Clarage Foundry and Mfg. Co. 


301 E. North St. 
KALAMAZOO, 








Reversible—Regrindable—Renewable 


Non-Corrosive “Powellium” Disc.—Union 
bevel ground joint connecting body and bon- 
pet.—Threads on outside of body where steam 
can’t reach them.—Stem can be packed under 
pressure. 


Ask your dealer or write us. 
THEA W™ PoweELL Co. 
DEPENDABLE Exaineerinc SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI 


MICH. 












Cost of maps Drive 
Belt Drive 


In drives of 200 h. p. and up, and where the shafts 
are more than 30 feet center to center, the cost of rope 
drive will be from 15 to 50% less than that of belts, 
according to distance and size of drive. 















When you think of the far smaller cost of mainte- 
nance ef rope drives, doesn’t it seem worth your 
while to investigate and compare further? 

We don't claim that rope transmission is best 


everywhere but we do know that it is best in an 
enormous number of plants that do not now realize it. 






Every progressive engineer will want to 


Send For Free Copy of 


“The Blue Book of Rope Transmission” 


This is the most complete reference book we 
know of, on rope driving—it’s really a text book 
for the engineer. Ask for a free copy today. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of “American” Transmission Rope 


63-65 Wall Street, New York City 
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CIRCULARS. 





Shafts, Pulleys, For Mills and 
Hangers, prs BOILERS t Hy Works at 


Packing, Lacing, Prices. 


Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 
ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 

‘High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
tors, Pipe, Mill Supplies, Castings. 


OMBAR Foundry, Machine, Boiler Works 
L and Supply Store, 
A RRZos os mR 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


BLACKMAN 
VENTILATOR 


Pioneer, Positive, Powerful 
Perpetual, Popular, Peerless 
Removes Heat, Steam, 


Cools, Dries, Purifies 


Reward a Bag 
. 0560 in use. 


ing Catalogue 
mapbufacturers. 


HOWARD & MORSE, 45 Fulton St., NEW YORK 





Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


fiear Cutting Machines! 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE 
IN COTTON MILLS. HUNDREDS 
NOWIN USE. aoa ng ey ee 


The D. E. WHITON MACHINE Co 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


COTTON 177 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. and Charlotte, N. C. 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPING MACHINERY 


For Cotton and Woolen Mills, 
Dye Houses, Bleacheries, etc. 
Send for Catalogue and prices. 


New York Office 39-41 Cortland St. 


CAMERON & BARKLEY CO., Agents 
Charleston, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. 
H. A. PAINE, Agent, HOUSTON, TEX. 
HENION & HUBBELL, Agents 


223-231 North Jefferson St: Chicago, Ill. 





The Original and only Genuine 


Graphite and Bronze 


Bushings, Bearings and Washers 
—ARE— 


6 TRADE MARK 
; Bounb BROO 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


They lubricate themselves. Used 
on all kinds of machinery. . They 
mean 


Cleanliness 
Satisfaction 
Economy 


Graphite Lubricating Co. 
14 Church St., Bound Brook, N. J., U.S. A. 


Over a quarter of a century of satisfied customers. 
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Belts 


Belts that are 
dirt y, clog- 
ged, glazed, 


qt 
dried out or \ 


\" 
otherwise * ©) 


neglected are ‘te 

a positive loss RS 
in dollars and 
cents. 


Power losses and expensive re- 
newals may be reduced to a mere 
fraction of their former costs by 
the proper care of belting. 


Dixon's Traction Belt Dressing 
and Leather Preservative em- 
bodies in paste form the valuable 
ingredients that cannot be reduced 
to solid forms but that are neces- 
sary to obtain a perfect prepara- 
tion to withstand the constant de- 
structive influence of dust, dirt, 


fumes or moisture. 





i ae 
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Write today for this free 


sample of Dixon’s Solid Dressing 


Dixon's Solid Belt Dressing is the 
best substitute for Dixon’s Trac- 


tion Belt Dressing. It is quick, 
convenient and superior to any 
other solid dressing on the market. 
The Dixon booklet “The Proper 
Care of Belts’ contains much valu- 
able information to belt users. 
Start an investigation by writing 
for a free copy of this booklet and 
we will include a liberal free trial 


sample of Dixon's Solid Belt Dress- 


ing 


Write today for liberal free sample and booklet No. 34-0 


Established in 1827. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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STEPHENSON 
Aide Dr lee dy 
DRESSING 
Has Double 
the Lfficienc 
of any Liqui 
or Semii-Liquid 




















Fa 


YEARS IN 
THE SERVICE 
O 
AMERICAN 
MILLS 


insist upon. 
Put up in handy boxes containing 12, 30, 50 or 
100 one-pound sticks to the box. 
sure to specify RED label for leather belts, and 
GREEN label for rubber or canvas belts. 


Sample Sent 


“= FREE! 


Coupon 


STEPHENSON MIG.CO 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. 
a 


Gentlemen:—Please send me free of charge a half-pound stick o 
nson Bar Belt Dressing. 
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Deming Triplex Power Pumps 


FOR COTTON MILL POWER PLANTS 











As a factor in economical production, Deming Pumps 
are very important. They may be operated by direct 
connected motor, gas or gasoline engine, or belt driven 
from any power unit. Not being direct consumers of 
steam, they can be operated at varying distances from 
the boiler room without in any way destroying the effi- 
ciency of the power. Especially is this true when driven 
by electric motor. Very often the direct acting steam 
pump requires more steam to operate it, than does the 
engine which furnishes the power for the entire plant. 
We will be glad to furnish full particulars. 





Deming triplex power pump for belt drive. 
May be electric driven. 


The Deming Company, Salem, Ohio 


General Distributing Agencies: 
MOORE EA ET abW OO, BIRMINGHAM 
MOORE-HANDLE 
D. H. HUNTER, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Hand and Power Pumps for all uses. 
DUNN MACHINERY CO., ATLANTA 
Cc. M. MeCLUNG @& CO., KNOXVI LLE 
SYDNOR PUMP & WELL co., BICHMOND 
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The Bailey-Lebby Co. 


AGENTS FOR 
Revere Rubber Co. REX FLINTKOTE 
“GIANT” seamless and roofing 


stitched Rubber Belt 
“GIANT” red sheet MIKADO roofing 







THE 


KENNARD HOUSE 






















packing BAILECO roofing 

REVERE” spiral and CORRUGATED and Corner, West 6th and St. Clair 

ring Facking J 

SAMSON Piston Rod V-CRIMP roofing 

Packing We carry @ full line of 

We carry a complete line of Mill, Mining and Rail- CLEVELAND 1 
REVERE GOODS road Supplies 5 . 









CHARLESTON, &. C. 






In the Wholesale District 
The Walsh cy Weidner Boiler Co. 100 Outside Rooms 
CHATTANOOGA. TENN $1.00 per Day and Up 


BOTLERS EUROPEAN PLAN 


FIFTY LARGE SAMPLE ROOMS 









Handy to Everywhere 





COTTON 


January, 1913. 
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== Bleaching Dyeing Dry 


CALENDERS 
Hydraulic Rolling and Embossing with 
Paper, Cotton, Husk and Excelsior Combina- 
tion Rolls (Patented). 


TENTERING MACHINES 

Tentering Machines for Ginghams, Plaids, 
etc. Tentering Machines for Worsted and 
Woolen Goods. Tentering Machines for 
Lawns, etc., and having Patent Vibratory Mo- 
tion. The above with either pin, spring clamp 
or patent automatic clamp chain. 

MERCERIZING MACHINES 
For Yarn and Cloth 


OPEN BLEACHING SYSTEM 


Jackson & Hunt (Patented) 





: 
: 
; 
: 




















RN Re tami: some 


Drying Machines with 
Copper and Tinned Steel 
Cylinders. Simpson Pat- 
ent Winding Machines. 
Open Soaping Machines. 
Color Kettles with Stir- 
rers. Padding Machines. 
Oil and Gas Singeing Ma- 
chines. Long and Short 
Chain System of Warp 
Dyeing. Hydraulic Presses. Water and Starch Mangles. Washing Machines. 
Squeezing Machines. Sprinkling Machines. Openers. 


Five Roll Calender. 


COTTON 183 


January, 1913. 
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Kay and Foxwell’s Patent Pneumatic Grinder and Feeder. 
Made by DANIEL FOXWELL & SON, Manchester, England 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Sole Licensees and Makers in the United States. 
For Guiding and Feeding Cotton, Woolen, Linen, Silk, etc., Piece Goods on to all makes of Tentering 
Machines, and on to mercerized Ranges, Mangles, Printing, Damping, Drying, Singeing, etc. Ma- 
chines; in fact, to all Machines where a continuous run of open cloth is requtired. 


Simple, reliable and effective. No damaged goods through indifferent, bad or careless feeding. 
Curls and tapes removed from the selvages. An increased speed and greater production, continu- 


ous, regular and accurate feeding. 
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An oil and grease eradicator, that will appeal to any manufac- 


turer who has trouble with oil spots. 
Spotsgo removes oil spots at less expense and in less time than 


any other material. It saponifies oils and greases and makes them 
soluble so that they can easily be removed without injuring the 
most delicate fabric nor any color which stands moistening. 


FOR USE ON GREY CLOTH 









put a small quantity of Spotsgo into an earthen dish and thin down 
with hot water. As the cloth is being inspected or pulled over the 
perch, wet each oil spot with Spotsgo, using a small brush and fold 
the cloth as. usual. There is no danger of mildew. After the goods 
have passed the Bleach, the spots will have disappeared. (Avoid 
using the Spotsgo from iron or tin dishes, as they are apt to rust.) 









FOR REMOVING SPOTS FROM BLEACHED CL al 






place a board covered with several thicknesses of cloth unde ‘the 
spot you wish to treat, wet with Spotsgo and rub with a stiff b ush. 
Use a piece of wet cheese cloth for the finishing touch and the oil 
spots, though of long standing, will disappear. 








Spotsgo is a non-inflammable liquid Combination Soap. It acts 
quicker and is more effective than ordinary soaps and does not cost 







any more. 
We repeat: 
Spotsgo will not injure the finest fabric. Removes spots— 
that’s all. 
Send us your trial order. 








Prices: In 450 lb. casks, 7c per Ib. 
f. 0. b. N. Y. 250 lb. bbls., 8c per Ib. 
125 Ib. kegs, 10c per Ib. 
5 gallon tins, $1.00 per gallon. 
Single gallons, $1.25 per gallon. 


ARABOL MFG. CO. 
100 William Street NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Agent 
CAMERON MacRAE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Fabrics, Thread, 


or Yarn 


OF “QUALITY” 








can be obtained only by the use of “quality” 
material and “quality” machinery. Motor drive 
has been found to be the “quality method” of 
power transmission and Allis-Chalmers Company 
has developed 

me ie ie , 


. 


“A MOTOR Oc QUALITY” 


for every textile service. These motors have 
smooth well rounded surfaces which do not catch 
or hold the dust; are provided with end caps 
which keep dirt out of the bearings; and have a 
positive system of lubrication as well as many 
other points of superiority which please the dis- 
criminating mill man. 


“MOTORS FOR ALL DRIVES.” 








Allis-Chalmers Co., 


Power and Electrical Equipments 


MILWAUKEE, 


WISCONSIN. 
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FOSTER 
VALVE 
Specialties 


Catalogue 20 


Foster Engineering Company 
Manufacturing Engineers 


Newark, New Jersey, U.S. A. 





THE KEY NOTE of success in any power plant, de- 
pending on automatic valves, is the institution of 
thoroughly reliable, scientifically designed, mechani- 
cally perfect products, and this keynote is the fun- 
damental principle upon which we do business. 


FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS, “FOSTER” engineering 
specialties have been identified with the pre-eminent 
users and by virtue of their splendid abilities to 
maintain all that is claimed for them under the most 
severe and exacting conditi-ns, they are _ to- 
day the adopted standard with engineers who de- 
mand positive, sure and reliable service. 


WE WANT THE BUSINESS of the exacting engineer, 
the man who knows what he wants and will insist 
on having it. We want to cater to those who will 
insist on the best obtainable at all costs. 


THE PECULIAR MERITS OF FOSTER VALVE 
SPECIALTIES, description and operation, uses which 
they serve and other matters of interest are set forth 
in our 1913 catalogue. 


ON REQUEST WE WILL SEND YOU A 
COPY OF OUR CATALOGUE NO. 20-C. 


FOSTER ENGINEERING CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Makers of High Pressure Regulators, Low Pressure Regulators, 
Back Pressure Valves, Free Exhaust Valves, Non-Return Stop 
Valves, Emergency Valves, Class “UU” Pressure Regulato1 for 
Water or Air, Excess Boiler Feed Pump Governor, etc. etc. 


508 Harrison Building - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
161 Summer Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 
180 North Dearboin Street, ~ - Chicago, Il. 
518 Park Building, - - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NASON 
STEAM 
TRAPS 


Hav Lots of Imitators but yason Steam 
NO EQUALS Traps give no 


trouble. They 
They're the best 


are simple in 
Steam Traps in construction and 
existence, and 


easily accessible. 
. All parts are in- 

combine effici- 

ency with econ- 


terchangeable. 
omy. Built with 


SS eee trap suited to the 
to give perfect pressure  condi- 
service indefi- Class C. 20 to 70 Lbs. tions. 


nitely. 
_- Guaranteed 
Unconditionally 
Get Our Catalogue. 


















FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Change a Losing Plant 
to Paying Investment 



























Class B. 1 to 20 Lbs. No steam plant can reach its maximum of fuel 






economy without the use of superheaters—a 


broad but true assertion. Often by installing our 
















superheaters a wasteful plant runnimg at a loss 
may become a paying investment. Boilers not 


designed for high pressure or old boilers can be 


In ordering 


, fitted with them and rendered serviceable. 
specify the style 






The Foster Superheater has many advantages 





ee MR 










in the way of saving fuel, of increasing efficiency 


of engines, boilers, pumps, etc., and of general 












economy, and we want the opportunity to lay its 


— 


merits before all steam plant owners. 









ason Mfg. Co. 


Specialties and Supplies 
71 Fulton St., New York, 








Power Specialty Company 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 















Set paaieenantineaeeaad 


Southern District Office, Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 








a SMEARS ~ 


Sidelug, 40 to 150 Lbs. 
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ONEIDA STEEL PULLEYS 
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THEIR USE MEANS A J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 


CONSIDERABLE SAVING 
They reduce the weight on bearing, cost less 





pasotes ——— 


Macon, Georgia. 












to erect, the shaft stays in better alignment as MANUFACTURERS OF 
they weigh from 50 to 75 per cent less than cast 
iron pulleys, 15 to 20 per cent better belt adhesion, . . . 
less liable to fly to pieces when run at high speed High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
and can be had in the larger sizes up to 126” di- Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 







Write for descriptive catalog, it’s free. 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
ONEIDA, N. Y., U. S. A. Works. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


A 644-54 Greenwich Street, New York 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Agents for the 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Basle, Switzerland 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
COAL TAR DYES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
SYNTHETIC INDIGO 
Indigo Paste 


FAST VAT DYES—Ciba Violet, Red, Bordeaux, Yellow, etc. 


Cibanon Black, Brown, Orange, etc. 


Pyrogen Blue (Fast to Chlorine) 
Thiopenol Black 
Direct Cotton Dyes, Fast Chrome Dyes 
Acid Dyes for Wool 


SIZING AND FINISHING MATERIALS 
Wheat Starch, Potato Starch and Dextrine 
Soluble Oils, Bleaching Detergent 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, 283-285 Congress Street PROVIDENCE, 13 Mathewson St. 
CHICAGO, 145-147 West Kinzie St. PHILADELPHIA, 50-52 N. Front St. 
REPRESENTED IN CANADA BY 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd., 12 St. Peter St., Montreal, Canada. 





COTTON 


The dyeing of a blue on cotton, for 
denims, ginghams, chambrays, and 
other fabrics, is no longer an uncer- 


tainty when the 


HYDRON BLUES 


are employed. The shades are 
easily controlled and are FAST TO 
LIGHT, WASHING AND CHLO- 
RINE BLEACH. 


Cassella Color Company 


182-184 Front Street 
NEW YORK 


Boston, - - - - - - 39 Oliver Street 
Philadelphia, - - - 126-128 South Front Street 
Providence, - - - - : 64 Exchange Place 
Atlanta, - - - - - - 47 North Pryor Street 
Montreal, - - - - - - 59 William Street 


January, 1913. 
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F Silersilondoechst 
Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Indigo, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

140 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

23 SOUTH MAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

317 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

210 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

1418 EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 

20-22 NATOMA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

30 ST. FRANCOIS XAVIER STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
28 WELLINGTON STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 





SPECIALTIES 


FOR THE COTTON. INDUSTRY 


Thio Indigo Colors 
(FAST VAT DYES) 


Thion Colors 
Naphtamine Colors 


FAST TO BLEACHING, 
WASHING, LIGHT 


Manufactured by 


Kalle & Co., A. G. 


Biebrich o’ Rhine 
Sole Agents for United States 


Kalle & Co. Inc., 


NEW YORK, st Sa MASS. 
PHIL ipeetrid PA. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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ESTABLISHED 1815. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK. N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 










IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from Every Part of the World for 
Starching, Softening, Weighting and Finishing Yarn, 
Thread or any Fabric. 












Special Attention Given by Practical Men to Specialties for 


‘Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted ‘fabrics, combining the latest European and American 


methods. 








WE BELIEVE THERE IS NO PROBLEM IN 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


THAT WE CANNOT SOLVE. 







FORMULAS for the best method of: obtaining any DESIRED 
FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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The Solvay Process 





Company 


Syracuse, N. Y. and 
Detroit, Mich. 







Manufacturers of 


oe) | SODA ASH - - - - In all commercial tests 
Tie CAUSTIC SODA - . - In all tests 
d ~$;- MONO-HYDRATE CRYSTALS, 1 lb. = 2 1-2 Ibs. Sal Soda ~$;- 


SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS, - 1 lb. = 2 Ibs. Sal Soda 










Sole Agents 


Wing & Evans, Inc., 


22 William St., New York. 


COTTON 


Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 


117 Hudson Street, New York 


ANILINE and ALIZARINE 
COLORS 


ALGOL COLORS 





Sole Agents for products manufactured by 


Farbenfabriken, vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., 
ELBERFELD, GERMANY 

SEES OS ATE MNS Sala he SES oR 

Hudson River Aniline Color Works, 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


OFFICES: BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
TORONTO, ALBANY. 
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GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


Frank A. Sayles, Lessee 


COTTON 





B. & L. 
Anti-Chlorine Bleaching 


Process 


FOR COTTON 


Simple 
Scientific 
Safe 


BOSSON & LANE 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 










YARN DEPARTMENT 


SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 














DYERS OF FAST COLORS ON WARPS AND 
SKEINS COTTON, SILK AND VISCOSE SILK 












INSIST ON HAVING 


“GLENLYON 
BRAND” 


Safest and Most Reliable in the 
Market 




















Fast to Bleaching, Crossdyeing and Laundering 















Write for shade-card, information and guarantee 


WATER FILTERS Geisenheimer & Co. 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 189 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


having an aggregate capacity of over 
Ni Branch Offices: 
one hundred million gallons per day 99 east Stsect, Mestea. Mase. 
are in operation in the textile mills of 136 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


this country. Atlanta, Ga. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY. Inc Aniline Salt and Oil, Aniline Colors. 
. : TANS A SPECIALTY 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
OEHLER WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA 
Southern Representative ; Bl B 
H. G. MAYER, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. Sulphur oes Spry rowns 





POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
SHAFTING HANGERS PULLEYS 


CENTRIFUGAL OIL SEPARATORS Save the Oil from Small Pieces, Chips, Turnings. 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS Open Basket, Built for Service. 
WASTE WASHING MACHINES Save the Oil and Save the Waste. 


“AMERICAN TOOL AND MACHINE CO. 
Incorporated 1864 BOSTON, MASS. 
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BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 


Sole Importers of Products Manufactured by 


Actien-Gesellschaft fuer Anilin Fabrikation, Berlin, Germany 





A Full Line of Direct, Developed 
and Sulphur Colors 


MAIN OFFICE, 


213-215 Water Street 
New York 
124 Pearl St. 122 Walnut St. 12 W. Kinzie St. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Trust Building, Montreal, Canada Agents, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. McArthur, Irwin., Ltd. 


Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 739 
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| ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS — | 


CAMERON SEPTIC TANK CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL A SPECIALTY 


852 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send in your subscription to 


Southern Electrician Now 
2 years for One dollar 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SNYDER & RAUB 


Engineers and Contractors 


Heating, Cooling, Ventilating, Dry- 
ing, Mechanical Draft, Blast and 
Exhaust Equipments, Hoods, Sepa- 
rators, Tanks, Ventilators, Sheet 
Metal Work in all its branches. 


1847 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Both Phones 


J. E. SIRRINE, 


Mill Architect and Engineer 


Specialty 
Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


THE ONLY TECHNICAL 
ELCERICAL PUBLICATION 
IN THE SOUTH | 
SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN 
Two Years for One Dollar 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


A Complete Catalog of 


TEXTILE BOOKS 
Will be mailed on request 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, Ph. D. 
CONSULTING EXPERT IN 
Textile Chemistry 


BLEACHING, MERCERIZING 
50 E. 41st ST., 


New York City 100 William St. 
NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 
Consulting Engineer. 

Water Supply and Sewage Disposal. 
Evaluations and Reports. 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants. 


William C. Spiker, C. E. 
Consulting Engineer. 
Forsyth Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
Buildings, Bridges, Dams, Hydro- 


NEW. YORK Electric Powers 


FRANCIS R. WELLER 


ASSOC. M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 


Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, Cc. 
Hydraulic D Developments, xo Beat Railroads, Water Works and 
Sewerage Systems, mapeese, ns and Specifications, Con- 
struction Supervised, By at ted. 


A Complete Catalog 
TEXTILE BOOKS 
Will be mailed on request 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


STALE 1872 


H. & B. BEER, 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J: WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Private Wires to Principal Points 
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Cotton 


TETRAZO BLACK G 
TETRAZO BLACK R 
TETRAZO BLACK N 


These products are the standard blacks for dyeing 
cotton in all forms, giving jet black shades, red toned 
blacks and blue blacks respectively. 


TETRAZO FAST BLACK F 
TETRAZO FAST BLACK LN 


These colors are especially recommended for pro- 
ducing shades of superior fastness to light. 


Blacks 


TETRAZODE BLACK PEX 
TETRAZODE BLACK 3B 
TETRAZODE BLACK DB 
TETRAZODE BLACK LD 


These products are dyed and then diazotized and 
developed, and produce shades of great brilliancy and 
fastness to washing and light. 


TETRAZO BLACK B CONC 


This color is recommended for dyeing cotton which 
must stand cross dyeing in an acid bath. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
‘. BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


Modoc Sizings 


Occupy a place by themselves 


TRADE MARK 


RESISTERED 


for 


ACTUAL VALUE 


Always Standing First in Quality but Now Greatly Improved 
One Trial Will Convince You 


MODOC SOAP POWDERS AND SCOURING POWDERS 


will clean both your stock and your mill 


The Modoc Company, Inc. 


FERNWOOD, PENNA. 
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GENERATORS, MOTORS AND TRANSFORMERS 


Intelligently Designed, Carefully Built and Thoroughly 
Tested. Long Service, Low Cost of Maintenance and 
High Efficiency are the Standards of our Apparatus. 

Send for our Pamphlet B on C-W Electrical Machinery 


CROCKER-WHEELER CO. 


Offices in all the Principal Cities AMPERE, N. J. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


By F. B. Crocker and Morton Arendt. 




















A Complete Work on A. C. and D. C. Motors 














BOWSER = = * 
Patentees and manufacturers of standard, self-measuring, This is a work that we will recommend to all who de 
hand and power driven pumps, large and small tanks, gasolene 


and oil storage systems, self-registering pipe line measures, oil 










sire a complete and authoritative treatise on this subject. 








filtration and circulating systems, dry cleaner systems, etc. 
Catalogue Free on Request. Established 1885. 
S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc., 291 Pages Price $2.50 













Home plant and general offices, 

P. O. Box 2017, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Atlanta, P. O. Box 3017; Chicago, P. O. Box 4017; Dallas, P. O. 
Box 5017; Denver, P. O. Box 6017; Minneapolis, P. O. Box 7017; 
New York, P. O. Box 8017; St. Louis, P. O. Box 9017; San 
Francisco, P. O. Box 10017; Toronto, P. O. Box 11017. 












SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Lippincott Indicator 


REDUCING WHEEL AND PLANIMETER 


You'll get better value for your money 
with a Lippincott Indicator outfit than you 
could possibly get elsewhere. We manu- 
facture a remarkably complete line and 
can give you an instrument at a price 
which will fit your pocketbook. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


A. C. LIPPINCOTT 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 






























mee COHOES, N. Y. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile Soaps and Soap Powders 


In the United States, for all Cotton Mill Uses 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Hotel Victoria 


CHICAGO 























When in Detroit stop at 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and absolutely fireproof 


In the center of the Theater, Shopping 
and Business District. 


Has large Convention Hall 


“Grand Roof Garden Cafe.” 


Music from 6:00 P. M, to 12:00 P. M. 
Every room has private bath. 















In the heart of wholesale, retail and theatrical district 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
$1.00 and up per day 


HALF BLOCK FROM LA SALLE DEPOT 
Corner Clark and Van Buren Sts. 


ELMER C. PUFFER, Managing Director 



















EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rates $1.50 per day and upwards. 
L. W. TULLER, Prop. 





ANILINE «, DYEWOOD Walter F. Sykes & Go., wom 


BK che 


- 113 Broad St., Bosto 132 Ches ili lelpt a 
616) HO) 2) EXTRACTS ‘ S ~~ ee ilac vi 


ATE. SOFTENING 
FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEEU AND ALL INDUSTRIAL | Uses 


ire C 


A 4 
VN { s IN] > | 


January, 1913. COTTON 199 





MECHANICAL FILTERS 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


A Battery of Three Pressure Filters 


NORWOOD FILTERS 


For the clarification of water, 
are not an experiment. They 
are in continuous operation 
throughout the United States 
and Canada, giving most satis- 
factory results and have proved 


their efficiency and economy. 


“THE MISSING LINK” Ask for Our Proposition 
IN YOUR EQUIPMENT 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Florence, Mass. 








Sargent Automatic Stock Dryers 
FIRE - RESISTING 
The Standard dryer 


for modern cotton mill 
equipment. Ball bear- 
ing fans. 


Cast-iron and Steel 
Construction, with 
heavy asbestos insula- 


tion. No wood. 


Automatic Opening Feeders for soft waste, and for loose cotton in all conditions. Yarn Condi- 
tioning Machines. Cotton Waste Willows. 
Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Established 1852 








A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Providence,'R. I. 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing,', Dyeing, | 
Drying, Printing and Finishing Machinery 


FOR 






Textile Fabrics and Warps 


t 





4-BURNER GAS SINGER 


a 2,3, 4,5 and 6 burner GAS SINGERS for Cotton, 
q Woolen and Worsted Goods. 
‘ Also Plate Singers of all kinds. | 


Pressure and Open KIERS for Woven 
and Knit Goods, Yarns and Raw Stock. 





JaNnvuARY, 1913. COTTON 201 



















Tolhurst Self-Balancing Extractors "Economical Cotton 


Dyeing ar and Bleaching | 


In the Psarski Desien. Machine 
















Belt Write for 
Engine Catalog 
or Motor Today Saves Labor 
Driven Saves Dyes 
Saves Drugs 
Saves Steam 
Saves Water 
Suitghial Hvekened Ver aise 
Belt Also —_ apanped a 
Engine Direct RAW STOCK DYEING—Th= cotton goes to cards in as good condition as directly from bales 
nie lh An to ww ngs. 
or Motor Connected BLEACHING Bleached and washed oe CLEAN FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID 
: : —— ', hours to ba: : wisted into practically waste. 
Driven Electrically SKEIN DYEING. No Boiine 0 Out—No Tan Yarns are left Smooth a aie in perfect condition for 
. Sane winke, aaitleg 
Driven HOSIERY — Recommended size of machi ine dae 3 300 pounds to batch, SULPHUR, OR DEVELO -D 





Be NES. to 20 per cent Saving i in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 
3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 


F.J. MU am WM. INMAN D. BOOTH 
mg naboro, N.C 964 No Sve me idge St.. Milwaukee 933 No. jm ad St eae ee Iphia 
Age Sow ther: n Stat tee ==  — Agent Western States Agent Eastern Stat: 











Open Top Extractor. 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


TROY, N. Y. 

























Cheap Storage and Insurance on C otton, Cotton Waste, Linters, Wool, 


Hay, Grain, Cotton and Woolen Cloth and All Kinds of Bulk F velghh 


With our large mill-constructed buildings and first-class railroad facilities, we are able to store 
bulk freight at very low rates. We also deal in COTTON, COTTON and WOOL WASTE, 
CLOTH, Etc. Being located in the heart of the cotton manufacturing district we are in a posi- 
tion to handle OFF GRADES of COTTON to good advantage. Shippers storing cotton, wool, 
with us will get the benefit of our efforts in disposing of same to the manufacturers in this 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER AND RATES. 


elc., 
section. 


P. J. RILEY & CO., 48 Summer St., Lowell, Mass. 





(Patented) | Why Tangle, Mat or Disturb Your Stock in Dyeing? 
IT IS NOT NECESSARY WITH THE HUSSONG MACHINE 


Labor cost reduced 75%. Sampling is easy. 
Steam cost cut in two. Matching is easier. 


Winding increased. First cost low. 
Waste eliminated. Repairs nominally nothing. 


Output increased. Terms to suit you. 


Still dyeing is the logical, the accepted way 
References on application 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company, 


300 Pounds Yarn Suspended from 
GROVEVILLE, N. J. 


Compressed Air Hoist 

















COTTON 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


The model 12 cone winder has many patented features that 
reduce winding cost and perfectly finish the spinner’s product. 
It is, however, the simplest quick traverse machine ever built 
and has actually fewer parts than before the metallic tension 
and slub catcher, increasing taper cone or differential motion 
were incorporated in it. 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
WESTFIELD - - - - - - MASSACHUSETTS 


4 JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, Third National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


January, 1YL?. 






























U S. INFALLIBLE METAL POLISH PASTE 
‘The only metal polish that works quick and easy 
and keeps its lustre. It Dees not Deteriorate. 
Holds Old Trade and Makes New. 





MILL BRUSHES 


of every description and for every requirement in 


COTTON, WOOLEN AND SILK MILLS 







3 oz. Box 10c.. 5 1b. Pail $1.00. Sold by agents 
aod dealers «ll over the world 

Highest Award Chicago World's Fair 1894 
and Louisiana Expositi« n Saint Louis 1903 

Established 30 years. As‘: or write for free samples 

GEO. WM. HOFFMAN Co., 

No. 557 East Washington Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Branch Offices, N. Y. City, Chicago, lil., San Francisco, Cal. 

“Makers Bar-Keeper’s Friend.” 















. 
} 
H | THE E. HOWARD ¢ LOCK COMPANY OLD Maina SLE ED 


MAKERS OF We have one of the most up-to-date and best equipped 
OF EVERY brush factories in America, and employ only the highest 
C L O _ & iat Ss }O) Wh. 1 OF SO os BSD, | skilled labor. 
Boston, New York and Chicago FRANK H. HARDY, Agt. 


ver, Mass. 
WRITE FOR FACTORY CATALOGU! Andover, 







For Fast Black Hosiery 
“BEST OF ALL” 


NEW 1912 SOFTENER 


FOR SULPHUR AND 
ANILINE 






















Produces Beautiful Jet Black 
Goods Absorb Softener Evenly 
No Stains 
Hosiery Finishes Clean and Sweet 


Heavy Snow White Product 


Makes a Perfect Emulsion 













Will not separate 















Turkish Softener 


Broad and Lehigh Ave. THE O. F. ZURN CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“HURRICANE” DYEING.DRYING 4*oF INISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES ETC. 


JCOMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR 


BLEACHING, DYEING, SCOURING, 
CARBONIZING, CHROMING, OXIDIZING, Etc. 


Belt-Driven HA NUS Motor-Driven 
PRESSES AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER 


Lever, Hydraulic and Power Screw. FOR COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HAIR. Etc. 


Glycerine Softener 






ean rain et ernie mere iad 


ates eee 






swres- 
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THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 GERMANTOWN AVE..PHILADELPHIA, PA 


COTTON 


FEBRUARY, 1913 


USE “NUTAPER CONES” 





NO. 50 UNIVERSAL CONER 


Parts to convert this machine for parallel tubes of various 
engths, 1, 2 or 3 ends up, carried in stock and interchangeable. 





UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


W. P. Hazlewood BOSTON Southern Agt., ATLANTA 
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THE RABBET 
| PENTRIFUGAL CLUTCH SPINDLE 





Carries Bobbins at Uniform Level 


Produces more even twist 


Filling bobbins carry ten per cent. 


more yarn 


The only real improvement in 


spindles for:years 





‘DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 





Freevary, 1913 COTTON 


NORTHROP — 
LOOM REPAIRS 


With our Southern Supply Department in 
Atlanta, Georgia, carrying a stock of about 
300 to 400 tons of finished loom repairs, 
and with a still larger stock in our works | 
at Hopedale, we are prepared to give prompt | 
service. 











Customers who purchase such supplies of us § 
avoid the troubles incident to misfits, hard 
castings and bad results in the weaving. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 


J.D. CLOUDMAN, SOUTHERN AGENT 
40 SOUTH FORSYTH STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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The Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


Ring Spinning Frame. 


Manufacturers of Carding, Spinning 


and Weaving Machinery for 
Cotton Mills. 


Southern Agent—STUART W. CRAMER, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


LOOM CRANKS 


FOR REPAIRS OF 


LOOMS OF OTHER 
SHOPS 















CARDS DRAWING’ SPINNING LOOMS MULES 
TAUNTON MASS. CHARLOTTE N.C. 





Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


METALLIC DRAWING ROLL 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new machinery, or if con- 
templating an increase in production, have them applied to their old machinery. 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION GUARANTEED 


SAVES 
Roll Covering y Floor Space Waste and 
Varnishing Power Wear 


ONE-THIRD LESS WEIGHT REQUIRED 
RUNS SUCCESSFULLY ON 


Sliver Laps Comber Draw Boxes Drawing Frames Slubbers and 
Ribbon Laps Railway Heads Mechanical or Intermediate 
Elec. Stop Motion Roving Frames 


WRITE FOR POINTS CLAIMED, ALSO PRICES AND PARTICULARS, TO 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


INDIAN ORCHARD, - - - - - - = MASSACHUSETTS 
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| hn oo 
Cotton Mill Equipment 


Specialists. 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Drawing and Roving Frames 
FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Spinning and Twisting Frames 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Spoolers and Reels 


T. C. ENTWISTLE CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Beamers and Warpers 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


CC] 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOM 





No other loom can equal it in production, 
quality of cloth, freedom from breakages and 


repairs and ability to use cop or bobbin filling. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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DOBBIES 


One of the first requisites in the 
make up of a good loom weaving fancy 


fabrics is a good Dobby. 


The Crompton @ Knowles Loom 
Works build a complete line of Dobbies 


accepted everywhereas the standard of 
excellence. 
We will be pleased to send you our 


new Dobby Catalogue, showing some 
of the types we make. 


Looms for Every Known Fabric 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WHITIN. RINGS. 








LIGHTEST RUNNING 
MOST DURABLE, and 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Have you seen our 
amond 
¥ Finish 
HITINSVILLE isi 


SPiREiNG a 
RING Co 


| “The City Care Forgot” | BOAR DS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS, 
Quaint Historic 


NEW ORLEANS HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


AMERICA’S CONVENTION 
AND CARNIVAL CITY 


Che St. Gharles 


FINEST ALL-YEAR HOTEL IN THE SOUTH 


Completely rehabilitated, under new and efficient mn- | A € THURSTON @ SON 


agement from Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. n. WwW. TRURSTON, P “=f 
. Ww. » Proprietor 


European Plan. Modern. Fireproof. a 


- MANUFACTURER 









1815-25 E.BOSTON AVE. 





Jos. T. PEARSON Mati icatte Pin 


A well ordered hotel for a discriminating public 


traveling either for business or pleasure. Fluted Rolls, Pressers aa so and 
General Machinery 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluti ng 
Filing and Honing of all kinds ot Rolls 


Alfred S. Amer & Co., Ltd., Props. ¥ Speeder Flyers «tee and fitted with any style presser. 


Spindles Straightened, Restepped and Retopped 
Cor.Mulberry an! Division Sts., Fall River, Mass. 





Send for Booklet of New Orleans. 
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A Lace and Edging Machine That Runs Quietly at High Speed 


Also adapted to manufacture of fancy knit goods, coats, 
sweaters, shawls, nubias, golf vests and their trimmings. 


GEORGE W. LINDLEY 


5122 Wakefield Street 
MANUFACTURER OF TEXTILE AND SPECIAL cn sey Philadelphia 














KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 


Makers of Looms for 


STEWART & SONS 






Plain and Fancy Weaving LOO MRE EDS 
Fall River, Massachusetts Jasper and Orleans Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






Southern Agent, O. A. Robbins, - - Charlotte, N. C. 








You say your loss from broken spools is but 
a mere trifle 








D id you ever attempt to prove that statement? Do it, for your own satisfac- 
tion. The magnitude of this waste is not readily apparent in the stress of 
other matters, but if you will apply yourself to the matter you'll see it is a big 
item on the wrong side of your ledger. Our METAL PROTECTED SPOOLS 


will save practically all this loss for you. They rarely ever break or separate. 
When you consider that it’s the full spool which breaks, you'll see why our 
METAL PROTECTED Spools save you big money. The metal does not rust or LESTERSHIRE SPOOL AND 


stain the yarn. It protects both the outside and inside of spool. We are mak- MANUFACTURING co 


ing a special trial offer to mills who have never used our spool. Write for this 


offer and sample spools at once. ADDRESS 9” LESTERSHIRE, NEW YORK 


























FRED. H. DARY. 


Superintendent. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE 


Spinning and 
Twisting Travelers 


Taunton, Massachusetts 


MARCUS A. DARY, 
Agent and Treasurer. 







Reels for Cotton 


WOOLENS_AND_WORSTED 















Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 


2124 te 2130 E. York Street 
Phifadelphia, Pennsylvania 


















LEIGH & BUTLER 


Successors to Evan Arthur Leigh 






William C. Bull . 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
MAKER OF 


F ulling Machines, Washing Ma- 
i _ ‘ chines, Drying Form Boards 
a : E08 Af edict td aT a OF EVERY VARIETY 
ay ne ness sli For Ladies’, Men’s and 


| AINA Maney i wi val Children "5 Goods 






232 Summer St., Bosten, Mass. 

SOLE AGENTS in the Uniteu States and Canada for 
Platt’s Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
Improved pachinery for Prepesiag, Drawing —_ Spinning 

Worsted Yarns on the French Sys 
Patent Barchant Machinery for mak ~y nyarné 
from Cotton Waste, etc. 






























uludtfgghueih 
! 






SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


COMPLETE TEXTILE EQUIPMENTS 





4-COILER WASTE CARD 


COMPLETE WASTE REWORKING PLANTS 


ROGERS _W. DAVIS Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N, C. 
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Ht S.A.FELTON & SON CO. 






Patented 






Knitting 







FELTON’S MILL BRUSHES 


ce BRISTLE 
S.A. F. Co. 
BIVE ENTIRE samiseastio 


S. A. FELTON & SON COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Machinery 






for 


HOSIERY 











and 


UNDERWEAR 


Write for catalogue 











oN a 













(LANTHCORROSIVE 
pO PtP ASE | Scott & Williams, Inc. 


T 0D ‘ ; 
RY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co. 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
General Office, 88 Pearl St., Boston 


lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
SHOW ROOMS 
























worth our price-—-put your own value on it and remit on 
) that basis. Isn’t that a fair proposition? “A.C, C.” will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair bills 
——eave your piston packing, too. lt bas 
been doing this for forty years, it will-effec 

such a saving 10w—just give “A. A. C.” 








a chance, PHILADELPHIA, - - - - 236 Chestnut St. 
May we go into the subject with you? es 
KELLOGG = CHICAGO, - - - ~- Sth Ave. & Jackson St. 


Ee. H. 
243 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK,.N.Y. 








F AN ALL SIZES. 18 inches in diameter 
up to 240 inches for ALL KINDS of 
HARD WORK. 












For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 










Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 








A 
2 Steam Fans 
Electric Fans 
Direct Connected #3:'c2?r.. 


Steam Turbine Fans 
BELTED FANS IN FOUR HUNDRED STYLES AND SIZES 


TELL ME YOUR REQUIREMENTS AND I WILL 


Q 
MAKE YOU A LOW PRICE ON A FAN THAT 
WILL DO YOUR WORK. 


JAMES M. SEYMOUR, JR.; 
51-53 Lawrence Street, 


Cheapest of them all. 






Mail guide-block for free sample. 










Patented and manufactured by 


THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, ° - Connecticut. 

















Newark, New Jersey. 
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Bale Ties and Buckles Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Ferrv ary, 1913. 





Box Strapping MANUFACTURERS 
Main Office and Works 
Corner Irons 2834-40 Archer Avenue 
Case Seals CHICAGO 
2 Sizes Eastern Branch 
151 LaFayette Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Branch 
10-12-14 Benjamin St. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Acme Galv. Twisted Wire 


Spread every 6 inches for nails. Put 
up in coils of 4000-5000 feet. Wooden 
reel furnished. 





Bale Shows Our Three Styles of Buckles. 


The New L£bhitt The National Hote] 


Washington, D.C. 








WASHINGTON,D.C. 








When you come to the Convention register at either the NEW EBBITT or the NATIONAL. 
@ Both under the same management and thoroughly up to date in every feature. 
@ The NEW EBBITT is just across the street from the Convention headquarters. 
@ The NATIONAL is midway between the Capital and White House. 








AMERICAN PLAN ........ $3.00 TO $6.00 AMERICAN PLAN ........ $2.50 TO $4.00 
EUROPEAN PLAN ........ $1.50 TO $4.00 EUROPEAN PLAN ........ $1.00 TO $2.50 





“The 20th Century Shuttle” | 





HUTTLE containing our patent hand- 
threading device and Marble spindle with 
our patent staple. 

The patent staple not only prevents the top 

of shuttle from splitting when spindle is raised 
but strengthens shuttle at the spindle end. We 


consider the Marble spindle the most practical Steam Heated Hose Boards 





spindle ever invented and when used with our 
Most Economical and Efficient 


patent staple greatly improves same. Method of Drying Hosiery 


Made of Aluminum, highly polished, always slick and 
smooth, assuring results not now obtainable by use of 


Woodentoards and Dryboxes 
F Oty Saves Time—Labor—Power—lInsurance 
WOONSOCKET. R. I. For Particulars address 
a W. D. BUTZ, Sole Selling Agent 


Ney 
r Mis aeene: THREADING 2 625 Bourse Bldg., Philada., Pa. 




















COTTON 


Richardson Brothers 


51 and 53 Franklin St., New York ' 
Importers and Dealers 


The Celebrated “Royal’’ Press Papers and ne 


Most economical for 


Pressing Hosiery, Underwear, Worsteds and Woolens 


Also all requirements 
FOR TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


Colored and Manila Piece Goods Wrappers Cloth Winding Boards 
Buff and White Silk Wrappers Plain and Printed Bands 
Waterproof Case Lining and Baling Papers 


Flax, Linen and Linen Finish Twines 
Plain and Colored for 
Wrapping and Baling 
Linen, Mercerized and Cotton Sewing Flosses 
Special Requirements Promptly Executed. 
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BOWSER 
Patentees and manufacturers of standard, self-measuring, 
han a and power driven pum large and small tanks, gasolene 
and oil storage cyevems, se tome, ary" ky bape] oll 
i ating systems, dry c ems. 
wagon °F <~ Established 1885. 


ogue "oF on 

Ss. BOWSER & CO., Inc., 
ae ag i: and general oftices, 
if “chica Pp OB >” Bo: 4017; Dallas, P. O. 

1 ca 
Atlanta. P.O. Box ort: Box 17; AY lis, P. hy Box 7017; 
New York, P. 0. Box 8017; St. Louis oO. x 9017; San 
Francisco, P. 0. Box 10017; Toronto, P. 0. Box eit 












ADE MA 


BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orrice ano Factory 


It 
Boston. Mass. serous “ GREENVILLE.S.C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 




































SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR COTTON 


~ BAY STATE - 
STORAGE& WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY — 
SPRINGFIELD, LOWELL, HAVERHILL—Massachusetts 





Howard Dustless Duster Company 


200 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Original Chem- HOWARD Canbe Washed anp 
ically Treated Dust Sterilized 










“NO OIL TO SOIL” 






Schofield Patent Automatic 


Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Pull- 


ers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Uair Pickers, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO.. 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MERROW 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
and Scallop Stitch Machines 


Our New Style 60 Machine 


For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duces the strongest seam with the greatest economy. 


USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. 
USE STYLE 60H for hemming bottoms of Underwear. 
USE STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. . 
STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


427 Broadway, New York, 237 Market St., Chicago 
Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib 


Knitting Machinery 


oie gD oem 


Underwear and Hosiery 





Office and Show Rooms 


718-720 Cherry St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Here It Is 


The most popular extra heavy 
swivel caster on the market, and 
is doubly so when provided 
with our No. 80 Roller Bearings. 


Sales constantly increasing. 
Write for catalog. 






THE GEORGE P. CLARK CO. 


“Pioneer Truck and Caster Manufacturers” 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
New York Office 13-21 Park Row 





The American Audit Co. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. Sars Main 872 


a COCHEU, Jr. ve p ead, ey Seer able Address 

A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer. Amait New York 
a S s 100 Broadway (Home Office) 
a St. & 5th Ave. Waldorf-Astoria 


ATLANTA BRANCH—1015-1019 4th National Bank Building 
CHICAGO—Marquette eidiea® 
BOSTON—Exchange Bu 
PHILADELPHIA Bellevue. Stratford. 
BAL ARE An a Buildin 
WASIILINGTON, D. C-Colerade Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche 
SAN FRANCISCO—Western Metropolis Bank Building. 
RICHMOND, VA.—American tents Bank Building. 
LONDON, F. C.—0 Gresham St. Ban 
MILWAvUKEEB—Plankinton Bank Bollding. 


S_ecialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President. 
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FEATURES 


Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 
tom,Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardening 
and Ground §sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 
Positive Pattern 


Mechanism, Nee- 
dle Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


PRODUCTS 


Under ‘wear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 
Corset Covers, But- 
ton Stays, Mittens, 
Bandages. 








Stock Holder 


One of the most important requisites in life is to learn where to get good 
value for your money. This advertisement is to enable you to satisfy your- 
self where you can get that value in circular latch needle knitting machinery 
and accessories—machinery which pays the best returns when its efficiency 
as well as its first cost is considered. We make that kind. If you doubt it, 
won't you write to us when in need of knitting machinery and let us demon- 
strate what advantages our make has for you? 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 








Established 1889 











| 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery | 
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Quality of Product Secures for Our Customers 
: STAFFORD & HOLT 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 


For Knitting 
the Latest 
Style Fabrics. 


FOR 


Underwear, Sweaters 
Toques, Cardigan 
Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Also Builders of 


Napping 
Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest 





ASK THOSE WHO KNOW 
Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. | JAIN aa™ Little Falls, 
Franklin, N. H. ee New York 


Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 











IF YOU WANT HELP 


IN ANY DEPARTMENT OF YOUR MILL, IT IS 
LIKELY YOU CAN GET IT THROUGH 


An Ad in the 


MILL NEWS 


which is read by more mill people than any other paper in the 
South. Write for sample copy and advertising rates. 

Besides this we often bring the employer and employee to- 
gether by means of the 


Mill News Employment Bureau 


which is entirely distinct from the newspaper advertising 
and is especially intended for Superintendents, Overseers 
and men in the higher positions, who are already em- 
ployed but can safely use this confidential means of se- 
curing better positions. 

If you will kindly inform us, as far as possible in ad- 
vance, just what kind of man you want, stating amount 
of wages, etc., we shall take pleasure in helping you; and 
it will be our rule not to recommend any man for a posi- 
tion unless we have a personal knowledge or positive 
assurance of his fitness for the same. 


We shall appreciate any communication from you i 
along this line and feel safe in saying that we are in better 


position than any one else to render you such service. 


Lane ae oc aae JENCKES KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY 


Mill News P rinting Company ’ PAWTUCKET, ::  :: RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Show Rooms, 1211-1217 Filbert Street 


Quality 


AND 


Economy 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ON’T apply an inferior white whose dry, flat, lustreless surface will soon require renewal 
because of scaling and flaking. Such whites, however cheap at the start, are very costly in 
the long run; moreover, their porous body makes them a “catch-all” for factory dust and germs. 


Not a Cold-water Paint 


is the paint of true economy. Its firm yet elastic an easily cleanable wall finish, is non-poisonous, 
surface will neither flake nor scale. Ordinary con- therefore perfectly sanitary. It flows freely under 
ditions have no yellowing effect upon it. It makes the brush in less time than gloss whites which “drag.” 


If you have 20,000 or more square feet of ceiling and wall space to cover, write us 
on your letter head fora free sample board showing its fine surtace and high reflective 
power, and our booklet, ‘“‘ Make the Most of Daylight in Your Plant.” Address 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 22 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


Interior of Hosiery Originators of the Mill White Idea Interior of Hosiery 
Mill before using. 


Mill after using. 


a 
—" ome ; ; 


ee ee ee 
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“For Your Pressing Needs”’ 


Save the By-Products 


by baling with a 


Hydraulic Press 





Knuckle Joint 
Baling 
Press 
IN SIZES 


50 to 
| 500 TONS 
etal Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 


455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 











200 Ton Steel Box Baling Press. 


The illustration shows a steel box baling press for 
baling waste paper, cotton waste, and loose mate- 
rial of various kinds. Note the size and general 
makeup of this press. 


Our 


COTTON COMPRESSES 


have no superiors. 





_— = We have a big line of standard lard and grease, 
oil, and baling presses, and are fitted for making 
R E L I , N C E any kind of a special press you may desire. 
Hot Plate Screw Press Let us send you full particulars. 


ee The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 36 Lincoln Ave. MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO 
CHARLES HART, 


Reliance Machine Works, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


Eastern Office: 


Room 1105-F 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City 
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LEIMAN BROS. 


BLOWERS AND VACUUM PUMPS 


For use with all gas and oil appliances, furnaces, 
forges, blow pipes, gas producer plants, boat whis- 
tles, organ and calliope blowing and 


VACUUM CLEANING 


A powerful, noiseless machine, made in eight 
sizes, for any work requiring air at pressures from 
one ounce to ten pounds or a vacuum from one to 
twenty inches. 


These are the only machines that take up their 
own wear; small piston gives big air space; no 
springs or delicate parts; centrifugal force holds 
wings against cylinder; noiseless; slow speeds. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Get Catalog No. 237 for Blowers 
or No. 238 for Vacuum Pumps 


LEIMAN BROS. 22,/353¢** 
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EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Was Awarded 
GRAND 
PRIZE 
at the 
St. Louis 

Exposition 
1904 
for 

Superior 
Quality 
of 
Goods 


HOSE FOR 
ALL 
PURPOSES. 





ESD, rT FIRE Hus 


AGT Wil: ae \ y 


Including the Celebrated Brands 
PARAGON RED CROSS 
Four Ply Three Ply Two Ply 
The only circular and seamless woven brands of fire hose 
that possess four,—three and two entirely distinct and indepen- 
dent plies, and can be entirely separated, and possess four,— 
three and two warp and filling threads. 
FOR FACTORY AND MILL PROTECTION 
These goods are especially adapted for use in Cotton, Oil, 
Woolen, Silk Print, Knit Goods and Carpet Mill, Pulp and Pa- 
per Mills, Sugar Refineries, Ice and Refrigerating Machinery, 
Chemical Works, Tanneries, Etc. 
Samples and Full Information given on Application. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


AGENCIES: Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, + and ‘Memphis. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


EUREKA 


ELECTRIC SINGEING MACHINERY 


WORSTED, SILK AND SCHAPPE YARNS 


AND WIDEGOODS 


Economy, Quality, Hygiene 


We lower your cost of production from 30 to 60 per cent. 
We produce yarns of finer quality. 
We produce yarns of better color. 
We give you absolutely clean yarns and CLBAN SAFD 
WORK-ROOMS. 
Simple to operate. 
The only machine that allows manufacturers to meet the 
demands of increasingly rigid legislation controlling the health 
conditions of the work-room. 


FOR COTTON, 


SOCIETE ANONYME ELECTRO-TEXTILE 
SOLE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


THEO. F. HUSSA, , 3.2 s., New York 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPL} COMPANY. 


COTTON 
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HOLLOW ROLLERS Box ENDS 
FORM OIL MACHINED 
RESERVOIR 










SELF CLOSING 


RIGHT & LEFT 
OILING POCKET 


SPIRALS 
DISTRIBUTE OiL 





HARD STEEL 
BOX LININGS 








THE FLEXIBLE ROLLERS 
ENSURE FULL LINE 
CONTACT 


Ol, WIPER TO 
PREVENT LEAKAGE 
OF OW 





, 
MACHINED JOINT ree: LINED BOx SIMPLE YET 
OF GENEROUS LENGTH EFFECTIVE CARE 


A certain manufacturer wrote us 
some time ago and asked “if it 
would be possible to save enough 
power by the adoption of the 
Hyatt Flexible Roller Bearing to 
make the purchase of a larger 
engine unnecessary. 


We sent an engineer who looked 
over the plant, and on the report 
submitted we made our recom- 
mendations. 


That manufacturer is more than 
satisfied today because he is get- 
ting power that before was wasted 
in overcoming friction. 


How about your plant? 


The Hyatt Flexible Roller Bear- 
ing will save from 50 to 70 per 
cent of the friction load. Power 
that is now wasted in friction will 
be available for productive work. 


Hyatt Rotter BEarinG Co. 


NEWARK, 


NEw JERSEY 





2046-B 
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The Felton “One-a-Year” Floor Scrub. WIRE RAILINGS 2°64 Ornamental 


Wire Works 


DUFUR al COMPANY, 
811 N. Howard 8St., - Baltimore, Md, 


Wire Railings Saiedtemntbeitein Lawns, Gardens and 


Balconies, Office and Bank Grilles, Counter Rail- 
nige, Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, Window 
Guards, Tree Guards, Sand and Coal Screens, Wire 


Cloth, Sieves, Fenders, .Wire Chairs, Settees, etc. 





Youcan saveeuough 1NsSURA»~ pet 
for our Cleveland Kagneto MERI 


WATCHMAN’SCLOCE in ashert time. It 


Made to last. A heavy block, filled with a tough, long- ti Frit ALARM SY pepsi M3 instatieg gon 

wearing fiber. Two handle holes make brush reversible. plete. Our 2 TELEPHONE SYST is 

Let Us Figure on Your Brushes. without a central 0 eperator: we in {obra and 

H ‘‘Southern Made Mill Brushes Made Right.’’ a ae Our thanks taake ‘ae arr 
D. D. FELTON BRUSH COMPANY : ondary’ Clocks throughout mall, givee at 


ployees’ Clock is the best ket. 
ATLANTA, GA. saxo FoR Qaraloui "O" PETTES a RANDALL co. 


TY. 





lvoe acenaats 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cottom stock, rags, excelsior, = and all kinds of fibrous material, wet or - eh. i get 
elevators, steam heating and ventilating and mi 1 work generally. Blower and fan work a specia 
This conveyor is patente 1. Beware of infringement. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
215 NORTH SECOND ST.., . e . ° ° . . PHILADELPHIA, PA 





DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., BRISTOL, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 
Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can de taken off and put on bays the middle rols, without stopping your frames, when lo 
onenee cotton is used. The stirrup is alwa e. No bent stirrup resting on rolls. ae 
ds of saddles, stirrups and lovets. P or samples and prices. Spinners’ Supplies in General. 

















The “Lawrence” Mill Crayon | UT SMIIL AIA Mm ame Uae UE Ib 


is clean, gritless, economical, IS A CRITERION OF THE STANDARD 
OF YOUR PRODUCT 
Our PRINTWELL PLATES will give Them the Right impression 


ALABAMA ENGRAVING CO., BIRMINGHAM 


and perfectly safe. 
Improved formula and process. 


e Standard Crayon Mfg. Co., 
Danvers, Mass. 





Manufac- 
urers 
and 

Repairers of 













©FNERATORS, MOTORS AND TRANSFORMERS 


Intelligently Designed, Carefully Built and 
Thoroughly Tested. Long Service, Low 
Cost of Maintenance and High Efficiency 
are the Standards of our Apparatus. 

Write for our pamphlet B on C-W Electrical Machinery 


CROCKER-WHEELER COMPANY 
AMPERE, N. J. Offices in all Piincipal Cities. 
























of Every Description 


Let us siniean™™ 7 BRUSH ES We can save you money 


M. COCKER & Co., 938 Spring Garden Street, PHILADELPHIA ,PA 










The Unquestionable References of 


Bradley “SSS 
MILL-LIGHT Stencil ‘gama 
Machine 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples, 


The Charles H. Brown Paint Co., A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 


188 Montague St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y 99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 













y ; 
() 
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Redipalstie for the Mil and Shipping ae oe 
CARY’S EVERLASTING CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLES 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 


Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
Practically Indestructible. 


| erin 
einforced Edges 


— 
elf-cleaning 







TA 


' 








THE ABOVE SHUWS A BALE OF COTTON SHUUKELY FASTENED 
BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 
NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 
> Buckle can be applied with the Locking or Hook part next to the Bale, 







The U. 8. 


has simian gee tae so that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 
“palldioes FOL come tne’. . igi go eet cmamaen » 
TEN REGULAR STOCK SIZES. TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


m4 19 and 21 R It S 
Cary Manufacturing Company, * ‘NewyoRK NY.” 


I TE ee eee 


aoueRes, 





























WILLIAM FIRTH, FRANK B. COMINS, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Treas. 





FIRST MORTGAGES 


OF 
New Improved High-Grade Chicago Real Estate. 


The American Moistening Company 
120 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 
mendation of the Franklin Institute for 







The Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
capital $5,000,000, acts as trustee, guaran- 
tees the Titles and certifies on each loan 
as to its genuineness. 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design’’ 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers 
in the world. The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest awards in this coun- 
try and Europe for its Air-Moistening 
System. Eight Gold Medals and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 
And Has Been Adopted by the Representative 
Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted in the Textile 
Schools. Write for Booklet “T’’ on Humid- 
ification. Legal proceedings will at once 
be taken against infringers and users of 
infringements. 








No investor has ever lost a dollar of 
principal or interest on any bond or mort- 
gage bought through us. 







Write for circular A705 of 
Bonds and Mortgages. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Bank Floor Royal Insurance Building 
167-169 Jackson Boulevard - - CHICAGO 












JOHN HILL, sournern representative 
510 Third Nat’l Bank Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
Boiler Feed Pumps 


Westinghouse 250 g. p. m. Boiler Feed Pump and Driving Turbine 


Turbine-driven boiler feed pumps are the accepted 


standard. 

To insure their excellence in every detail, we build 
both turbine and pump in our own shop. No other 
builder has at his command a combined turbine and 
pump experience such as is brought to bear on the design 


and construction of these outfits at East Pittsburgh. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company 


Prime Movers and Auxiliaries EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York, 16 Broadway Searetans, Swetland Denver, 1062 Gas & Electric Bidg. 
cost bh La Salle . Mexico, ey Ingeniera oy 1 


Boston, 201 Devonshire Street go, 30 

elphia, American Bldg. rtadora Contratista, 8. 
Atlanta, Candler Building Cincinnati, 1108 Traction Bldg. (successors to G. & O Braniff 
Pittsburgh, Westinghouse Bldg. San Francisco, Hunt, Mirk & Co. & Co.), City of Mexico. 
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FACTS 
Worth Knowing 


about 


HESS-BRIGHT 


Ball Bearings and Hangers 















We have recently said much about the economy of using Hess-Bright Ball Bear- 
ing Line Shaft Hangers. But we have said little about the special advantages of the 
Hess-Bright Type of Annular Ball Bearings. 






The best statement of these advantages is to be found in the story of the tech- 
nical laboratory tests from which Hess-Brights originated. 





About eleven years ago the German Small Arms and Ammunition Factories of 
Berlin resolved to investigate the shortcomings of the types of anti-friction bear- 
ings then in use, and to determine the requirements of a genuinely efficient and dur- 
able bearing. Accordingly Professor Stribeck, of the Neubabelsberg Technical Lab- 
oratories, with a large corps of able assistants, was given carte blanche. 










Ball and roller bearings of all types then used were scientifically tested for 
load ability and endurance; new types were evolved; materials were investigated ; 
the relative ability of small and large balls and of short and long rollers was de- 
termined. 









Years of time were devoted to the research, and a veritable fortune was ex- 
pended. 





What was done; what types were rejected and why; how the modern steel al- 
loys aided in the final solution; how a wholly new type of ball bearing was at 
length adopted as the most durable of all possible forms; how specialized machin- 
ery and delicate instruments of precision aided in the final embodiment of the ideal 
—all these things are told in the Hess-Bright General Catalog. It is a fascinating 
text-book for every engineer interested in anti-friction economies. 











When you select an engine, a boiler, a machine tool, you do not buy the cheap- 
est to be had, regardless of lasting qualities or efficient performance. It is worth 
your while to investigate and see that you get the bearing that will serve you 
best for the longest term. 










THE HESS-BRIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
51 East Erie Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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i Do you get all the bids you can then 
i choose the cheapest? How would 
you buy a horse? Advertise for prices 
and accept the lowest? What kind of 
horse would youexpect to get? What 
kind of belting do you expect to get 

if you buy it by price alone? 
\ Belting is hard stuff to buy—you 
i} cannot see it operate, and even if 
you could it would not reveal any- 


and our catalog that shows the 
various processes of manufac- ( ochec 


ture, tells how to lace a belt, gives 
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How Buy Belts? © 


thing, for « poor belt will seem to op- 
erate for a short time as successfully 
as a good one. You cannot tell by 
the looks of it, for poor belting can 
be doctored to louk like good. 

The only fair way to buy belting is to find 
how it is made — what it has done for 
others or try a piece in a hard service 
place. Send for a sample piece of 


most severe place in your factory 
and order a Cocheco Belt for 
that place. Thede/titself,after S&S 
a fair period of service, will convince 


rules for figuring — ges B ] 2 pat ae — 
power, etc. ook this th ou that Cocheco ting is the des 
e ng belting you can buy for any service. | 


sample over care- 


=~ fully—test it—then select the 


\ 


14-16 N. Franklin St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


YOUR HOSIERY CLOTH AND YARN SINGEING 


Can be done at less cost in less time, better and 
more uniformly by the gas produced by the 


20th Century Gas Machine 


a a ae 


>’ Best Service 
Least Cost 
Clean, blue flame delivered under the pressure or force 
best suited for the weight and character of the goods you 


finish. No air mixed at burners. Write for proposition 
and catalog. 


THE C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, 


Send for catalog and the free samp!te piece now. | 


Dover, N. H. 


155 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 


72 Murray St. 
New York City 


Macon Military and Drum Corps 
Special to Carry Crowd to 
Inauguration. 


A widespread interest is being manifested in the spe- 
ciai train which will be operated from Macon to Washing- 
ton, leaving Macon at 10:00 A. M. March 1, via Central 
of Georgia Railway, and Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


This train will consist of electrically lighted Pullman 
sleeping cars and dining car, and in addition to the Macon 
military companies, the Macon Drum and Bugle Corps 
and the Sons of Veterans, many representative men and 
women from Middle, South and Southwest Georgia will 
join the party and witness the inaugural ceremonies, 
which make Woodrow Wilson president. 


The train is expected to arrive Washington at 10:00 
A. M. March 2, passing Atlanta, Raleigh, Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg, and into Washington along the banks of the 
historic Potomac river. 

Arrangements will probably be made for the members 
of the National Guard, the Drum Corps and the other or- 
ganizations to pay their respects to the governors of 


North Carolina and Virginia, as Raleigh and Richmond 
are passed. 

Very low fares for individuals with liberal stop-over 
privileges, and also party fares for twenty-five or more 
on one ticket, have been authorized from practically all 


points. 

Detailed information may be secured by applying to 
your nearest agent. 

Reservations on the big special train may be secured 
by communicating directly, or through your agent, with 
Mr. John W. Blount, District Passenger Agent, 

CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY, 
Corner Second and Cherry Streets, Macon, Ga. 
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Designed Solely 
for Textile Mills 


Electrical and mechanical features of G. E. textile mill motors were determine | by a care- 
ful study of each machine used in the textile industry. ; 

These motors embody the experience of twenty years during which they have been pre- 
eminent in the textile industry. This is shown by the fact that over 75% of all electric 
power used in the textile mills of this country passes through G. E. motors. 


Minimum Attention Cool Operation Assured 
Where a small amount : : ; 

: : : The active magnetic ma- 
of power 1S required to- terial of motors made by the 
tally enclosed motors are General Electric Co. is ex- 
furnished which minim- posed to the air. No dead 
ize the attention required § iq air spaces (such good heat 

Wishes sacked Metelone insultors) are found in the 
Pp £ | 6construction of these motors. 

are used on motors for These are carefully avoid- 
the individual driving of ed in designing the motors, 


looms. They have been and guarded against in their 
M machining and assembly. 


7A Pe ens : Four Frame Drive Motor Cool operation is also as- 
: ; ag sured by running the com- 
with them oil fly is im- site eH -R pleted motor under load con- 
possible. ditions. 
Electrical Characteristics Designed Especially to Suit the Machine Driven. 

A few of the many designs of alternating current G. E. Motors which were designed 
solely for textile mjll power are shown on this page. Electrically the motors vary, for “high 

fficiency” is necessary to reduce the cost of ,ower to a minimum; high “power factor” is 

essential to keep down the investment at the generating plant; small “slip” is required to 
furnish the best speed regulation. The “starting torque” required to quickly and smoothly 
bring the motors up to speed must also be provided. 

Each textile machine requires its own combination of these features in a driving motor. 
We make all the combinations and keep them strictly up to date by embracing every good 
feature of contemporary motor design. 

Our textile mill specialists will carefully study your drive conditions and recommend an 


electric drive which will satisfy you. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. Sales Offices in, the following cities: 


Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. Denver, Colo. Memphis, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. Chattanooga, Tenn Detroit, Mich. (Off. Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburg, F'a. St. Louis, Mo. 
Birmingham, Ala. Chicago, Ill. of Sol’g Agt.) Minneapolis, Minn. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
Boise, Idaho Cincinnati, Ohio Erie, Pa. Nashville, Tenn. Providence, R. I. Springfieid, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. New Haven Conn. Richmond, Va. Spokane, Wash. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans, La. Rochester, N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. Dayton, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. New York, N. Y. Salt Lake City, UtahZeungetews, Sate 
542 


Charleston, W. Va Louisville, Ky. 


Mill Power Department 


Mule Motor 





a 
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Va 
There is a difference in the quality and efficiency of 


Make Your Woodwork j various makes of Caustic Soda and Bleaching Powder. 


Last Longer WEEE, 2 wnt to tell you why 
By simple method of brushing on G we think our make is best. 
Y You will also be interested 


“LETTENEY” j in the Townsend Electro- 


(Reg. Trade Mark) Pooke lytic Cell, for producing 


Wood Preservative ME | Caustic Soda and Bleach 


Has stood the test of time in your own plant, from 


Has given satisfactory results since |867 
Send for our descriptive booklet HH py Yy YY) 
y New England Representatives, 


The Northeastern Company al , J. Russel Marble & Co., 
Worcester & Boston 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
7 Md Yt SOA, Ml “ft sarsara 7carer arene aaaparararcds, 
y GOOGG TAS IY ZA4EY EG YY 


etl tf till 


Make your headquarters while attending the Convention in 
April at the 
SHOREHAM HOTEL 
H STREET, N. W. AT ISTH STREET 


Washington's newest and most modern hotel, just opened 
under new ownership and new management. 


DCW 
MHHHHAMAOAYYY 


salt. 


May We Bent This It’s in the EYE 
‘ and the LOOP 


It tells all about Spartan Leather 
Belting, which resists heat, steam, of these Harnesses 


oil, and gas or acid fumes. The 
statements from other mills are of A characteristic feature of our loom har- 
vital interest to every nesses is the shape of the eye and the filled 


belting user. Simply fill loops. 

in and mail to us the Spar- “ ' ae ae 

tan coupon, and your copy The eye is weli opened and retains its 

will be sent by return shape during the life of the harness, and 
the loops are filled with varnish so the eyes 


mail. 
cannot work loose and break back. 


Spartan Steamproof Leather 
Belting manufactured only by These features make the harness weave 


| THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. well and wear well because the eyes re- 
WORCESTER, MASS. tain their shape and fixed position as long 
—— eee eee as the harness is used. 


SPARTAN COUPON. : s 
Your test will prove their 


The Graton & Knight Mfg Co., 
Sa worth and economy. 


Gentlemen :—Kindly send me 
copy of your Spartan booklet. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 
Saco, Maine. 
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LABOR AND WAGES. 


Significant unanimity is found on the proposition that 
labor constitutes the chief problem of the cotton manu- 
facturer. Mechanical processes have been so definitely 
standardized, and manufacturers of equipment have gone 
so far in perfecting their product that as far as machin- 
ery is concerned the textile manufacturer is probably in a 
somewhat better position than his conferes in other lines 
of manufacture. These are perhaps newer, and consequent- 
ly the matter of special machines has not been worked out 
to the final and perfect stage. 

If the operator of a cotton mill could wipe off the slate 
all the troubles and worries and petty vexations that flow 
from the one big question of labor, his position, while per- 
haps not ideal, would be advanced a good many steps in the 
direction of the millenium. But labor problems are present 
and pressing, important and seemingly inevitable. The 
human factor is almost the “X” of his business equation. 

Securing good and permanent help is the chief ques- 
tion that pertains to labor. Achieving the summum bonum 
of having employees take an intelligent interest in what they 
are doing, mastering the machines they are in charge of, 
and then sticking to the appointed task as steadily and per- 
sistently as do skilled workers in some other lines of en- 
deavor, is the goal toward which the efforts of owners, 
agents, superintendents and overseers are bent. The fact 
remains, however, that in a great many cases the employer 
has to confess that he not only has insufficient help, but 
that what he does have is far below the standard of 100 
per cent efficiency. 

And the arbitrary symbol of 100 per cent does not mean 
the greatest possible amount of labor, nor the highest possi- 
ble development as to technical ability; but simply what, 
under normal conditions of intelligence, strength and inter- 
est, an employer has a right to expect of those from whom 
he is buying labor. Obviously, then, the present system of 
handling labor is wrong, or else it must be admitted that 
the general character of the labor attracted to the mills is 
not of a type capable of development in the right direc- 

tion. 

The latter horn of the dilemma is hardly the logical one, 
for the reason that in the Southern mill, at all events, the 
manufacturer gets a grade of native labor probably unsur- 
passed by any other section and which, when directed into 
other channels, appears to serve with general satisfaction to 
the employer. Assuming that it is not of the highest pos- 
sible type, it must be admitted at the same time that it is 
flexible, capable of being educated, and potentially, at least, 
generally efficient. What, then, of the system under which 
it is handled? 4 

It is a basic law of economics that values, like water, 
tend to seek their own levels. Offer a given price for any 
commodity in the industrial world, from cotton to fabrics, 
from boots to balloons, from legal advice to labor—and you 
get just about what you pay for. You don’t expect to get 
a “Packard Six” for the price of a “Ford Model T,” nor a 
high-grade woolen suit for the price quoted on shoddy. 
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Yet, in entering the labor field, employers sometimes ex- 
pect to buy high-grade goods in this line without paying the 
market price offered for that particular class of service. Ad- 
vertisements are often seen offering $1.75 to $2.00 per day 
for the services of a master mechanic, who is supposed to 
not only possess the requisite knowledge to adequately re- 
pair all classes of mill machinery, but also to take active 
charge of the power plant with a cross compound, condens- 
ing engine and its aecessories. As one Southern manufac- 
turer says, “So many mills base their production cost on 75 
cent card hand labor, when it would be far more economical 
to base it on $1.50 card hand labor.” 

But it must be conceded that the cotton manufacturer, 
like other members of the textile trade, would be willing 
to pay as much as his employees are worth to him; to give 
them all that they earn. As a matter of fact, a great deal 
of money is spent in educating beginners in the mill, and 
they draw out of the business a far greater amount than 
they put into it. Henee, to all appearances, the average 
mill man is going as far as possible in the direction of giv- 
ing his employees the fair return for their labor to which 
they are entitled, and which, it would seem, would result in 
producing a much more efficient class of labor. 

That is the surface view. Look a little more closely, and 
consider this question: Is the manufacturer using the sys- 
tem of payment which is designed to develop the greatest 
amount of intelligent interest, pointed out above as a neces- 
sary prerequisite to the right kind of results? To put it 
even more plainly, is the usual day wage system of remun- 
eration the best possible plan of payment that can be de- 
vised? That might be called a purely rhetorical question, 
for in view of the general situation which prevails the ob- 
vious answer is, no. 

It is a peculiar fact that although a system of payment 
based on production has been found to be the best possi- 
ble plan in nearly every other line of work, the textile in- 
terests have been slow to take it up, and have clung to the 
day-wage idea with a tenacity hardly justified by the re- 
sults of their previous experience with it. The willingness 
to try something new, which is found in connection with 
mechanical appliances, as a general rule, is strangely absent 
from the mental attitude of those who have had occasion 
to consider a change in the methods of labor compensation. 

Yet, in a number of large plants where it has been in 
use for a sufficiently long period to enable the plan to be 
tested, the suecess which has been recorded has been suffi- 
ciently impressive to convince the most skeptical. Here is 
the experience of a large spinner in an Ohio Valley city, 


‘ who adopted the piecework plan of payment, not basing 


the returns to the operative on the number of sides tended, 
but on the number of pounds produeed, so that actual pro- 
duction, and nothing else, was considered. The average 
wage paid in the plant prior to the adoption of the system 
was something like $1.50 a day. Today it is higher than 
that, while many of the skilled operatives are earning from 
$2 to $2.25 a day. The number of employees who have come 
to the plant and left it has been greatly reduced; in other 
words, the personnel of the factory force has become more 
permanent. The employees are satisfied, because they are 
earning more money than they did under the old system; 
and the heads of the plant are pleased, because they are 
getting better results from their expenditure for labor, and 
are having less trouble on acount of the necessity of find- 
ing new help to replace those who quit. 

That this last is a highly important consideration is in- 
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dicated by the experience of a Southern sheeting mill, which 


‘at last reports had only about 75 per cent of the employees 


it needed to operate its plant full time. Yet during the 
past twelve months it has had on its payrolls, at one time 
or another, over twice as many hands as would enable the 
mill to be run full eapacity. The answer is plain—those 
who came to. learn refused to stay. 

This is not alone important from the standpoint of over- 
payment for the labor put in during the period of learn- 
ing, though as a matter of fact paying a beginner around 
75 cents a day during that time is a costly operation for the 
manufacturer, who, it is certain, does not realize nearly that 
much from the production of the learner; but it is equally 
true that the efficiency of the equipment is greatly reduced, 
and the problem of earning enough to pay a fair investment 
charge on machinery that is operated at only a small per- 
centage of its normal efficiency is no slight one. Power is 
wasted, machines are idle (as far as actual production is 
concerned) a large part of the time, and the overhead ex- 
pense is greatly increased—simply because a large percent- 
age of those employed in the mill are not sufficiently skilled 
to run the machines at a fair rate. 

Thus it is plain that the solution of the labor problem 
depends chiefly on securing permanent labor that is suffi- 
ciently skillful to produce approximately 100 per cent of 
productive efficiency from the machines they operate; and 
securing this permanency of occupation hinges ebiefly on 
making the remuneration sufficiently large to hold this labor 
in place, against the competitive influences of employment 
in other branches and domestic labor. Under the piece- 
work system the capacity of the operative is not increased, 
but her interest is stimulated by the possibility of earning 
more; there is a smaller margin between actual production 
and possible output; and the two more nearly coincide as 
the skilled worker, seeing the opportunity to reach a figure 
that would never have been touched under the old day wage 
system, concentrates all her energies upon making each 
spindle or machine she is tending produce the greatest pos- 
sible amount of finished product. 

Unless you can awaken ambition, furnish incentive and 
provide the mental exhilaration that comes from a contest— 
in this case the operative against the maechine—the produc- 
tion of each unit of the equipment and each unit of the labor 
organization is not going to reach its maximum. When you 
do provide these factors, output is certain to go higher, and 
successful direction of labor is much more likely to be 
realized. 

When a mill is operated by skilled employees, who have 
been in their places long enough to have become thoroughly 
acquainted with their duties and the possibilities of their 
machines, the production per machine is much larger than 
when beginners or those who have only gone half the way 
toward the position of experts are employed. That means 
that the mill with a labor force of the right kind can turn 
out a given production with a much smaller investment in 
machinery than when it is foreed to man its equipment with 
the undesirable type of worker. When it is necessary to 
earn dividends on a capital investment represented in ma- 
chinery which is running below its normal possibilities as 
to production, you have an initial burden which all the arts 
of management and salesmanship can hardly overcome. 

In a Georgia mill where the piecework system of spin- 
ning was adopted, earlier investigation showed that on the 
day wage plan the average machine production was prac- 
tically 80 per cent of its real capacity. When piecework 
rates were inaugurated a gradual improvement was noted 
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through sueceeding weeks until a new high average was 
reached and 92 per cent of possible production established ; 
a spinner’s earnings increasing in the meantime from $8.65 
per week to $9.55 per week. 

On another class of yarn in this same mill on which 100 
per cent production would be 54% hanks per week, the 
actual production on the “side” basis was 44 hanks per 
week, or 80.7 per cent, while the actual production under 
the “hank” or piecework basis was 47 hanks per week, or 
86.2 per cent production. The spinner’s pay on the side 
basis was $7.90 per week and on the hank basis, $8.75 per 
reek, 

The increased production in this particular mill resulting 
from the adoption of the piecework system allowed the 
changing over of 14 frames onto another class of yarn. It 
showed a net saving of $27.35 a week in actual labor on 
spinning. It made a saving in doffers’ wages of $9.60 a 
week and at the same time increased doffers’ wages 40 per 
cent, or to an average of $1.40 a day. 

A well-known agent of a large Southern mill, who has 
tried out this piecework proposition, said recently that he 
had decided to try still another plan in the development of 
the piecework idea. This was to contract the work to the 
spinners, allotting them as many machines as they could 
handle satisfactorily and allowing them to hire their own 
assistants, including doffers. 

A further indication of the intimate relation of wages to 
labor and production is shown by the results at another mill. 
Ten years ago a new mill was built and began operation. 
That mill today with its machinery now ten years old, mak- 
ing the same goods and selling them to the same customer, 
has during this period reduced the working hours 10 per 
cent; increased wages 40 per cent; and increased produc- 
tion 33 per cent. The difference between the price of the 
raw material and the price of the finished goods has in the 
meantime been greatly reduced. The poundage cost has 
slightly increased, but this increase is more than compen- 
sated for by the decrease in the amount of “seconds.” 

In planning the installation of a piecework system, a 
good many factors are to be considered. First, there is the 
question of the average production of each type of ma- 
chine under present conditions. Then it must be deter- 
mined how far above that is the production of the machine, 
operated at what should be considered a normal rate. Care 
should be taken not to adopt a plan which would require 
undue speeding of the operatives in order to get a produe- 
tion sufficient to result in the wage formerly enjoyed; but 
it can, in nearly every case, be put at a figure which will 
require somewhat more energetic efforts than were formerly 
put forth. This results, usually, in the employee actually 
thinking about her work and how to increase output, and for 
the first time makes her interests and that of her employer 
actually, as they have been nominally, mutual. 

When the piecework system is in effect, the labor ex- 
pense of a given lot of goods can be figured to the fraction. 
Without it, that element of cost is always uncertain and 
variable. In these days of cost-accounting and accuracy in 
figuring expense pertaining to production, such a knowledge 
of labor is a tremendous advantage, enabling the manu- 
facturer to determine how far he can go in fixing his quota- 
tions. But it is only one of the numerous benefits flowing 
from the use of a piecework system carefully and intelli- 
gently installed, rightly lived up to and adapted accord- 
ing to the individual needs of the mill. 
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VOTE ON THE QUESTION OF A NATIONAL 
BUDGET. 


Whe question of the plan for a national budget was sub- 
mitted to referendum in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America on November 30, 1912 and 45 
days were allowed to the constituent members in which to 
consider the question and record their vote. The time ex- 
pired on January 14, 1913, and the vote has now been can- 
vassed and made public by Elliot H. Goodwin, general sec- 
retary. 

This vote complies with the provisions of paragraph 2 
of Section 4 of Article X of the By-Laws and is binding 
upon the Chamber. ; 

Copies of the Referendum were sent to a selected list 
of organizations not affiliated with the Chamber with a re- 
quest that they record their opinion in order that the vote 
might be more fully representative of business opinion in 
all parts of the United States. Twenty-eight organizations 
casting 63 votes availed themselves of this privilege. 

The total vote of all organizations that took part in this 
Referendum is given in the following table. Each associa- 
tion is entitled to votes from 1 to 10 in aceordance with 
the number of its members. 


Number of organizations voting ...............+0008: 152 
ENON OE PORED ORE ESTs ad ee co viesice cess comascoces 583 
NT ee 573 
PS CE WOO GORI 06s «inno 0 0 sidibin vie dc scvicceccs 10 
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Number of States represented 
Divisions other than States represented 
EO RL Tey pA District of Columbia and Hawaii 
The only states not represented by organizations voting 
on this question were: Alabama, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont and 


Wyoming. 
SCIENTIFIC POSITIONS AS POLITICAL 
ASSETS. 


(By Our Washington Correspondent.) 


In the political arena, “To the vietor belongs the spoils.” 
To some extent, however, our government has wisely changed 
this ancient doctrine, as evidenced by the Civil Service, 
and the merit system of promotion. But with the advent 
of a new administration many officials are changed be- 
cause of political aspirations, and without due regard to 
their experience and value. Many of these officers should 
not be disturbed, for obviously their training and knowledge 
gained through past experience is of vital importance to 
the public, and indeed to the incoming administration, and 
for these reasons certain official places at least should be 
exempt from polities. 

A notable illustration is that of the United States patent 
office. If a competent and efficient man be found filling 
the office of Commissioner of Patents, and one whose office 
has prospered under his administration, why displace him 
solely on the ground of polities? 

The business of the Patent Office has been so judiciously 
handled in the last seven or eight years that it would amount 
to a national calamity to disturb the present executive head 
of this important bureau. The inventor’s interests have 
been carefully safeguarded; the salaries of its employees 
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increased; and efforts instituted which bear promise of suc- 
cessful fruition in the near future to secure a new building 
of modern construction adapted to the needs of that im- 
portant and growing bureau. Treaties of great value to 
the Patent System have been entered into with foreign 
countries, and for the first time in the history of our govern- 
ment the Congress has been brought to a full realization 
of the importance of the Patent System to the people 
of our country, as well as to the necessity for the exercise 
of the proper fostering care of that system in the granting 
of the requisite facilities to the Patent Office in the ad- 
ministration of the laws enacted for the carrying out of the 
same. 

These results have been accomplished by the present head 
of the Patent Office. If he be supplanted, this work of re- 
form will be halted, if not entirely abandoned. His sue- 
cessor of necessity would not be familiar with the difficul- 
ties experienced by the present incumbent in securing the 
results already accomplished, as well as the progress made 
in the obtaining from Congress those things necessary, 
such as the proposed new building, thé’ further increase of 
the salaries of employees, and the provision of adequate 
foree to efficiently handle the work. Are the important 
interests of the inventors of the country, so dependent as 
they are on a proper administration of the Patent Office, 
to be endangered merely beeause of a change of admin- 
istration and the desire to reward some aspirant for office, 
thus making this important bureau, with its vast commer- 
cial ramifications, the foot ball of political preferment? 

A wise patriotism must give an emphatic negative to 
such a proposal. The Patent Office of necessity differs in 
its scope from other bureaus of the Government. It is 
scientific in its nature, and ineludes among its employees 
many men who hold degrees from the leading universities 
and technical schools, whose salaries are not commensurate 
with the service which they render, and as paid by outside 
interests. 

The Patent Office has always been a self supporting in- 
stitution, the fees received from the inventors has steadily 
increased, until today the balance in the Treasury to the 
eredit of the Patent Office amounts to more than seven 
million dollars. 

Never in the history of our Patent Office system have 
the conditions been so favorable for efficient service and 
future improvements, and this is largely due to the efforts 
of the present Commissioner of Patents. 

Because of interests involved, and the technica! knowl- 
edge required, what advantage would be gained by deposing 
an efficient government official to make place for an in- 
experienced aspirant for office. 

It has repeatedly been suggested ix the House and 
Senate that this particular bureau sliouil be entirely re- 
moved from polities, for every member of Congress is 
made the bureau of complaint for such of his constituents 
who have criticisms to make of neglect of their individual 
interest by any bureau of the departments in which they 
may have pending matters. Congress is thus the barometer 
which shows a satisfactory and just administration of this 
particular bureau and one which has caused a complete ab- 
sence of complaint, or criticism relative to the work thereof. 

The present high standard of efficiency in the Patent 
Office is due largely to the fact that the higher officials, 
ineluding the present Commissioner, are the product of the 
offiee. These men have risen from the ranks and know the 
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necessities of the Bureau, which makes it all the more 
essential that a broad view be taken of the entire matter, 
and insist that this office is strictly a non-partisan one. 

The country is to be congratulated, and this without 
regard to divergent political views of our citizens, on the 
fact that President-elect Wilson is not a spoilsman in the 
politieal sense of that term, and his publie utterances give 
evidence that his mind is directed more to the higher 
measures affecting the public weal, such as the tariff and the 
trusts, than it is to the spoils of political victory. He re- 
alizes that to the great number of our citizens these national 
questions mean more than does the fact that one individual 
is supplanted in office by another. 

We confidently believe that after he shall have success- 
fully determined these greater questions, and taken up the 
question of changes in office, he will be found with an open 
mind and disposed to realize the importance of the Patent 
System, as well as the danger of disturbing existing condi- 
tions, which have brought such system to its present high 
standard, and which if undisturbed give bright promise for 
its future. 


. GOOD MANNERS PREVENT STRIKES. 


The development of the corporation; with its impersonal 
machinery, has made this question of personal contact a 
difficult one. The International Paper Company, which 
has just passed through a series of strikes, has attempted to 
reach the men by an industrial engineer, who devotes all 
his time to keeping in touch with the men. 

That is really the gist of the situation; this personal 
equation. Any manager of a year’s experience knows how 
diffieult it is to get shop foremen. The best workman does 
not always make the best foreman. It requires personal en- 
dowments that are above skill; the “capacity to handle 
men,” we call it. But it really is the capacity to use men 
without handling them. 

Here is an illustration told by S. E. Heberling, presi- 
dent of the International Switchmen’s Union: “A few 
years ago a big strike oceurred in the Northwest. It was 
really brought on by two men who were temperamentally 
out of tune. The switchmen’s committee finally arranged 
a meeting with the railroad officials’ committees. Now the 
heads of these two committees clashed, neither exercised 
the diplomacy the occasion demanded, neither acted as a 
representative should act, and a strike followed.” 

The average man needs personal recognition and the 
average employer is too apt to overlook this basie trait. 
Many a man joins a union through his craving for fellow- 
ship, and he knows the employer and the foreman are only 
human beings like himself. 

This is what Henry Abrahams, secretary of the Boston 
Cigar Makers’ Union, meant when he related his experience 
in adjusting a dispute which recently threatened a Boston 
shop with disruption. “I found the men in a discontented 
mood. Not over wages or hours, but over something the 
boss had neglected. So I went to the employer and told 
him to say ‘Good morning’ to the boys when he came down 
to the shop. He looked at me in surprise. He supposed 
his duty was done when he complied with the law and paid 
the wages. A personal kind word is a cheap remedy for 
half the trouble an employer has with his men.”—World’s 
Work for February. 
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BENIGN PROTECTION. 


More About the High Cost of Living—The Cause and Remedy—The Competitive System 
and Socialism—It Is Only by the Elimination of Waste Labor That Labor 


as a Class Can Come into Its Rightful Inheritance. 


(Contributed to COTTON) 
BY FRED W. SIMONS, EX-PRESIDENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CuapTer 5. 
(Copyright by the Author). 


I wish to express my appreciation of Prof. King’s atti- 
tude and as I can assure him not only of good will but also 
of high personal esteem we may each fire away without 
danger of doing any damage except to the theories ad- 
vanced by the other. 

Yes, I am glad to learn that the political economists are 
teaching some truth, but they have an awful task before 
them if they expect ever to compensate the world for the 
damage they have done by propogating the free trade the- 
ory. It took me twenty years to find my way out of that 
maze of sophistry even after I was con%inced that it must 
have a fatal defect somewhere. I fear that I have not yet 
quite forgiven them for misleading me, which fact may 
have led me to criticise them with undue severity. 

This, however, is not so bad as too much leniency, so for 
good measure and to make sure I don’t err in the latter way, 
I will add in response to Prof. King’s remark that “Mr. 
Simons apparently takes the position of the typical business 
man who has no use for theory any way,” that insofar as 
speculative theory is concerned, he is correct. I find such 
theory too frequently at variance with fact, and experience 
has taught me that when fact and theory are at variance 
there is generally something the matter with the theory. I 
have a great deal of use, however, for that kind of theory 
which consists of a clean-cut statement of facts and a wise 
and broad interpretation of their significance. 

The trouble with our Savants is that they are theorists 
only, their very erudition seems to have a tendeney to dis- 
qualify them for the consideration of practical questions. 
It is doubtless true, as the Professor says, that their theo- 
ries are “formulated only after careful and exhaustive study 
by many men who have devoted years perhaps to this par- 
ticular problem,” but they lack the invaluable, I had almost 
said indispensable, aid of physical contact with the elements 
out of which they must construct their theories. The re- 
sult is that they deduce from deductions and build theories 
out of theories, without verifying the facts upon which their 
original theories were predicated; consequently when they 
make a mistake there is nothing to bring it home to their 
consciousness with adequate forcefulness, and it stays with 
them. 

I cannot agree with the Professor when he says that 
while my definition of political economy is sufficiently cor- 
rect for practical purposes, yet “it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the business man is the one best fitted to work out 
the science of business.” I hold that the men who are best 
able to plan and carry out great business projects for their 
own benefit are best able to do the same thing for the gen- 
eral welfare, and further, that they don’t have to quit doing 
the former in order to do the latter. It is quite true that 
“in this day of specialization the man who succeeds in busi- 
ness has little time to devote to the general problems of 


business from the social standpoint,” but he must take time 
to do it. It is his job, and it is his job because he of all 
men is best qualified to perform it. 

I am of opinion that the sociological student, even if he 
specializes in political economy or any other branch, can 
best serve his day and generation by gathering and truth- 
fully presenting facts and conditions rather than by formu- 
jating theories. He is perhaps well qualified to tell the man 
of affairs what the welfare of society demands, what must 
be done—but not how to do it. 

Perhaps I can best make my position in this matter clear 
by quoting from Thomas Carlyle, who fully realized his 
own limitations in this regard. He says: 

“For the rest, let not any Parliament, Aristocracy, Mill- 
ocracy, or Member of the Governing Class, ask again with 
the least anger, of this Editor, what is to be done, how that 
alarming problem of the Working Classes is to be managed? 
Editors are not here, foremost of all, to say How. An Ed- 
itor’s stipulated work is to apprise thee that it must be done. 
The ‘way to do it’ is to try it, knowing that thou shalt die if 
it be not done. There is the bare back, there is the web of 
cloth; thou shalt cut me a eoat to cover the bare back, thou 
whose trade it is. ‘Impossible?’ Hapless Fraction, dost thou 
discern the Fate there, half unveiling herself in the gloom of 
the future, with her gibbet-cords, her steel-whips, and ev- 
ery authentic Tailor’s Hell; waiting to see whether it is 


Out with my scissors, and cut that cloth or thy 
}”? 


‘possible ?’ 
own windpipe 

The quotation is from Carlyle’s “Past and Present,” and 
the Professor may regard that volume as one of the text- 
books I “would deign to preserve.” Of scarcely more than 
pamphlet size, it is of more value as a beacon light than 
all Adam Smith or David Ricardo or John Stuart Mill ever 
wrote. True, Carlyle builds no structure, nor pretends to 
build any, but he lays a foundation, or rather calls attention 
to a foundation laid from eternity upon which we builders 
persistently refuse to build. 

I must ask the Professor’s permission to continue using 
the word “value” in its commonly accepted sense, for sev- 
eral reasons, one of which is that I don’t wish to be de- 
prived of the use of the word in that sense, but shall have no 
need during this diseussion to use it as defined by him. 

The Professor will please call to mind that he said he 
would endeavor to present his ease “in such a form as to be 
intelligible to the man who is not versed in the terminology 
of Political Economy.” I am not accustomed to think in 
technical terms and should probably find the effort to do 
so confusing; perhaps some of our readers might find it so, 
too. Moreover, I cannot take the Professor seriously when 
he protests that he does not know the meaning of the term 
“intrinsie value,” and greatly doubts if it has any clear 


meaning. I explained what I meant by it when I used it. 
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Both words are in common use singly and in combination; 
they may be found in any standard dictionary, and Noah 
Webster uses the term “intrinsic value” to illustrate the ap- 
plication of the word “intrinsic.” 

‘The Professor is simply sparring. I dearly love an ar- 
gument myself, and like to win, of course; but in this case 
I am not seeking wrangler’s honors; I am seeking an op- 
portunity to present what I believe to be the truth upon a 
subject of great importance, and I thank the Professor for 
his criticisms, which aid me greatly. I will not wilfully 
misconstrue any argument that he may set forth. I will 
endeavor to grasp the full meaning of his every expression ; 
will weigh it conscientiously and will not contend a moment 
against what seems to me to be true. I ask the Professor to 
govern himself accordingly, and I am sure he will do it. 

I would like to stop “quibbing about words” right now, 
and “get down to brass tacks,” as the Professor has sug- 
gested, but I can’t let him get away unchallenged with the 
contention that the merchant is just as much producer as 
the farmer or manufacturer. ,, 

Of course, there is a sense in which the merchant pro- 
iduces his goods. He produces them when he takes them off 
his shelves and hands them to his customers; but there is a 
distinct and very important difference between the sense 
in which the merchant is a producer and the sense in which 
the farmer and the manufacturer are producers. 

The latter make what they’ produce; create what they 
produce, if you please. The farmer makes oy creates the po- 
tato; the watehmaker creates or makes the watch; the tailor 
makes or creates the suit of clothes. They don’t make or 
create the elements or substances out of which those com- 
modities are constructed, but they change the form of them 
and make or create the potato, the watch and the suit of 
clothes. If this distinetion is still too obseure to be recog- 
nized, let the Professor take into consideration the fact that 
if the farmer and manufacturer were producers only in the 
same limited sense in which the merchant is a producer, 
\there would be absolutely nothing procured. 

The merchant’s calling is as honorable as that of the 
farmer or manufacturer and his services are indispensable, 
but there is a difference in the functions he performs of 
sufficient importance to demand distinct terms to indicate 
them. To the ordinary individual, the farmer and the man- 
ufacturer are producers and the merchant is a distributor, 
and the political economists are not going to elarify their 
own mental vision or the mental vision of anyone by oblit- 
erating the distinction. 

The distinction in question is more than important—it is 
vital, and a recognition of it is indispensable to a correct 
understanding of the causes which have produced the high 
cost of living phenomena and equally indispensable to the 
formulation of any efficient remedy. 

I have before me at the present time a copy of “A Study 
of Trolley Light Freight Service, and Philadelphia Markets 
in Their Bearing on the Cost of Farm Produce,” by Clyde 
Lyndon King, Ph.D., Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merece, University of Pennsylvania, “made under the diree- 
tion of Rudolph Blankenberg, mayor of Philadelphia,” and 
published October, 1912. Perhaps the title sufficiently in- 
dicates the purpose for which the investigation was made. 
I find in this report a “table giving the price received by 
the producer and each middle man and the per cent of in- 
crease of each price over the preceding price, together with 
the total inerease of consumers’ prices over producers’ 
prices.” Out of thirteen articles enumerated, the one show- 
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ing the smallest inerease is high-grade eggs at 67 per cent, 
and the one showing the largest increase, low-grade live 
poultry at 266 per cent, the average for the thirteen arti- 
cles being 136 per cent increase of consumer’s price over 
produecer’s price. 

I have before me also a copy of “The Incomes of Amer- 
ican Families,” by E. Dana Durand, director of census, in 
which Mr. Durand states that the average working man’s 
family in this country expends approximately 52 per cent 
of its income for food and fuel, 12 per cent for clothing, 18 
per cent for rent and the remaining 18 per cent for all 
other expenses. 

Now, if the people as producers sell the products of 
their labor for half the price they pay for them as consum- 
ers, what—Oh well, what’s the use? The high cost of living 
problem is altogether too intricate for solution, joint com- 
mittees of Congress having failed in the attempt, we now 
demand an international commission of inquiry. 

In fairness, however, we must admit that the government 
has had thrust upon it for solution problems that do not 
properly belong to the domain of statesmanship. The “high 
cost of living” is not a problem in government, but a prob- 
lem in business, and it would never have assumed the pro- 


portions of a serious national problem at all, except for 


the defective business methods to which it owes its origin. 
We frequently hear it said and with much truth that we 
need business men in Congress, but it is equally true that 
we need statesmanship in business. By that I do not mean 
that the government should interfere unnecessarily with 
business, but that business men, and especially those business 
men of dominating genius, who so largely determine the 
form that business shall take and the methods that shall be 
employed, should carefully study their chosen methods and 
endeavor to discern what will be their ultimate effect upon 
the welfare of the people. That is what I mean when I 
say that we need statesmanship in business. 

I am satisfied that no class of men in existence are more 
straightforward and honorable than our great business men 
and captains of industry, but the “square deal” is not suffi- 
cient if the tendency of the methods employed is to bring 
about such conditions as at present obtain; and I think 
they themselves would be the first to admit that if existing 
conditions are the result of the business methods now in 
use then there is something wrong with the methods. 

The high cost of living is for the most part the result of 
an enormous and steadily increasing cost of distribution, 
which in turn is the result of bad business statesmanship in 
following the line of least resistance in securing business 
without taking into consideration the ultimate effect of the 
policy pursued upon the publie welfare and so upon busi- 
ness itself. 

The remedy is to eut the cost of distribution in half, giv- 
ing the people the benefit of the reduction, thereby enor- 
mously increasing their purchasing power and creating a 


idemand for labor in the fields of production that will absorb 


the superfluous labor it will displace in the fields of distri- 
bution. 

Impossible? O well, then; no radical cure is possible, 
and we are destined to witness a steady contraction of hu- 
man liberty and freedom as the result of the*continual en- 
croachment of an utterly impractical socialism. 

There is a new field of enterprise, a new kind of busi- 
ness awaiting exploitation; the business of seeing to it that 
when the people buy merchandise they don’t pay for any- 
thing else. The margin is ample and the field unlimited, and 
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the only reason that I can imagine for the fact that it has 
escaped the vigilant eyes of our great business men for so 
long is that they have been too busily engaged promoting 
production and developing the natural resources of the 
country to notice the mischief we have been doing with our 


‘ tin horns and wax-work shows. 


If the means to a given end are properly applied, the 
end will be accomplished, will it not? To state the question 
is to state an obvious truism. No well-informed person can 
seriously doubt the ability of the civilized world with its 
modern implements and methods of production to supply 
in superabundance every commodity necessary to the main- 


itenance of a better and more comfortable standard of liv- 


ing than has yet been attained, for every single individual ; 
and that without the necesity for the deadly strenuousness 
that is eating the soul of civilization. 

The means exist but the end is not attained, and the end 
is not attained because the means are not used to attain the 
end—not used with that end in view. The system of unlimit- 
ed competition for which we clamor so vociferously and so 
persistently makes no provision for supervision of the whole; 
it assumes with fatal inaccuracy that if every individual does 
the best he can for himself the best interests of the people as 
a whole will be served. It imposes no obligations beyond the 
letter of the law, and as Carlyle told us seventy years ago, 
it has not enough virtue in it to keep it from going rot- 
ten. 

We are told that the competitive system is breaking 
down, and that the policy of “every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindermost” will not bring about the best 
possible conditions for the people as a whole; there being 
too many hindermost. 

We are told on the other hand that we must either have 
competition or state socialism, otherwise monopoly will “en- 
slave” us; and we proceed to lambast the ablest business men 
we have, “busting up” trusts, monopolies, magna charters 
and constitutions indiscriminately. 

The competitive system has broken down in so far as 
it has failed to bring about the best possible conditions of 
society, and it will remain broken down so long as it stands 
only for utter selfishness. It imposes no obligation upon 
any one to protect the public interests and the public wel- 
fare and it places every man in conflict with the body 
politic. State socialishm would do precisely the same 
thing and destroy human freedom into the bargain. 

After all nothing but a superficial knowledge of econo- 
mie questions can be gained if we leave out of consideration 
the human factor; if we fail to note the best progress and 
present position of mankind in the intellectual and moral 
as well as in the physical material sense. 

In the last analysis the high cost of living predicament 
in which we now find ourselves like most other troubles 
that overtake us is the result of our own eussedness; not 
alone the ecussedness of the men upon whom we are trying 
to saddle the responsibility, but the eussedness of “We, 
the people.” 

The public thinks it needs protection against its most 
successful business men and it is seeking to obtain it by 
the enactment of laws; what it really needs is protection 
against itself at the hands of its great business men, who 
are perhaps alone able to extend it. 

It is not possible to enact laws specifically prohibiting 
every kind of meanness that human nature is capable of, 
and if it was it would be impossible to enforce them. 
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Moreover, every one is already prohibited by the decalogue. 
What we really need is a higher moral standard in busi- 
ness; a standard that will prompt the seller to protect the 
buyer instead of fishing for him with a costly bait and 
charging him with the bait. 

That of course is about tantamount to saying that 
we will be all right when the millenium arrives. But we 
can’t wait for the millenium, which will probably arrive 
on the installment plan, and we may depend on our great 
business men to lead us out of our present troubles—if 
we allow them to stay out of jail. If they don’t do it 
because of the moral obligation resting upon them they will 
do it because it is to their interests to do it. Then we will 
proceed to get into some other troubles and so on until we 
learn to do things from a proper motive. 

The competitive system is incomplete in that it makes 
no provision for supervision of the whole. There is no 
guiding hand, no supervising imtelligence, either individual 
or collective, to direct the energies and activities of the 
people to the accomplishment of the end for which, pri- 
marily, they are expended—viz., the progressively com- 
fortable subsistance of the race. This deficiency results, as 
I have endeavored to point out, in an appalling waste of 
effort. Our individual enterprises are superbly managed, 
but efficiency terminates in the counting room and the 
balance sheet is the end of all things. The companies and 
regiments of our working armies are superbly trained but 
instead of fighting as allies for the subjugation of chaos, 
they are fighting each other—and the result is chaos in- 
deed. A state of civil war exists in our economic life and 
we are devastating our own domain and trampling as 
spoils the fruits of our own labor, and the public foots 
the bill in the shave of “high cost of living.” That’s the 
way all war bills have been paid in the past, and will be 
paid in the future—ever more, Amen. 

“Yes, I like a little competition,” said Mr. Morgan, 
“but I like combination better.” No wonder! Yet the 
competitive system is necessary in order to preserve the 
individual freedom of action without which liberty cannot 
exist, but the competitive system is without moral quality 
good or bad, and will work beneficially or injuriously as 
we may elect. At present we elect that it shall work in- 
juriously. The thing to do is to supply the deficiency and 
provide for “supervision of the whole.” We have captains 
of industry and merchant princes and kings of finance, 
but we have no field marshalls, no commanders-in-chief, 
no one to see that all the various forees are working to- 
gether for a common end. As yet we don’t even see the 
necessity for such supervision—but was ever any great 
enterprise accomplished without it? 

Nor is it possible that any such enterprise can be 
successfully carried on by the government. It is to our 
great business men and not to our government that we 
have a right to look for a remedy. The men in command 
cannot escape this responsibility; it is useless for them to 
protest that they are not in supreme command; they are 
the supremest commanders we have. But as I have said 
these men have been very busy promoting production and 
developing the resources of the country; no doubt when we 
get through “investigating” them and give them a chance 
to take stock of conditions they will realize the obligations 
their ability and resources impose upon them and take up 
the task of eliminating waste in the distributive processes 
as they have already done in the productive processes. 
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The elimination of waste labor is the only remedy for 
Socialism, the only thing that will permanently check its 
growth. Socialism is really a product of the terrific strug- 
gle for existence experienced by the world’s workers under 
the present industrial ‘system; it attributes about all the 
troubles there are in the world to competition, and its avowed 
object and purpose is to overthrow the competitive system. 
How then can competition be the antidote for Socialism? 

The Professor says he is “heartily in accord with Mr. 
Simons in admitting our debt to the Socialists for their 
part in pointing out the wastes of competition,” but he 
never caught me in the act. My knowledge of the wastes 
in question is first hand knowledge gained by observation 
and experience in business. I am willing to admit that the 
Socialists know more about the troubles, trials and tribu- 
lations of mankind than anyone else—but they don’t know 
“the way out.” 

It is only by the elimination of waste labor that labor 
ean come completely into possession of its own; waste labor 
is labor’s loss; nor is it capital’s gain; it is no one’s gain; 
it is absolute loss and it falls on labor. Mr. Roosevelt says he 
wants to see labor get a larger share of its products, but 
how ean it reap products where there are no products? 
No, the merehant is not just as much a producer as the 
farmer or manufaeturer—and the fact is important. 


A REVIEW OF THE ‘BRITISH COTTON 
TRADE FOR 1912. 


Extracts From a Compilation by The Manchester Guardian. 
When the year opened it found England in the throes 
of a formidable labor struggle which lasted till toward 
the end of January; during February and beyond there was 
a general strike in the coal industry which brought a great 
deal of suffering and much disloeation of trade; the prob- 
lem of wages in the ring-spinning industry was formidable 
during the summer, and a dispute on the subject of com- 
pensation for injuries in a spinning mill became a menace 
to the industry in the autumn; the differences over “bad 
spinning” have been with them all the year, and are ans- 
werable for an attack on the Brooklands Agreement, in 
the meantime they have had two European wars; but in 
spite of it all the cotton trade has had an excellent year. 
No doubt manufacturers suffered losses from the lock- 
out, which had, too, the effect of reducing spinners’ margins, 
which were improving, but the industry has shown an ex- 
traordinary power of recuperation. They now seem far 
enough away from those reeurrent agitations in favor of 
short time in the spinning trade, for the two branches of 
the industry seem to have reached something like a balance; 
it is frequently asserted that the increases in looms which 
are still going on will soon give the advantage to the spin- 
ners. It is very remarkable that the spinning mills about 
which all were so deeply concerned a few years ago should 
have been so soon assimilated into the industry; the forces 
whieh produced them may have been blind and those who 
shaped the enterprises rash, but without such rashness 
Lancashire could hardly have taken her great share in the 
expansion of the cotton trade. Fortunately there has been 
a strong demand for export yarns, and this, added to the 
great demand from home manufacturers, has placed spin- 
ners in a strong and improving position. Even now they 
are not doing as well as manufacturers generally, and 
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among the manufacturers considerable difference must be 
recognized. Such a vast trade as that of Lancashire can 
never be evenly good or evenly bad, but there is no doubt 
about the general character of the year or of the generally 
favorable prospects. 

The annual statistical record prepared by John Kidger, | 
of Oldham, indicates that the result of the year—eommonly 
taken as ending with November 30—is the best since 1908 
in the spinning trade. Mr. Kidger takes 100 companies 
(not all the same companies as he took last year, though 
“for the purposes of averages the situation is unaffected”), 
and he finds that these have earned £15. 6s. per cent for 
1912 on the paid-up share capital, against 15s. 11d. per 
cent for 1911. The dividends paid have only amounted to 
71-5 per cent, but this is because of the prudent policy 
of the directors, who have greatly strengthened their re- 
serves. This mean average of 71-5 per cent compares with 
43-5 per cent in 1911, in which year, of course, a con- 
siderable call was made on reserves. Mr. Kidger caleulates 
that the year’s profit on the combined share and borrowed 
capital works out to a profit percentage of £10. 16s. 1d. Of 
course there is no selection of specially prosperous mills, 
nor of those in a particular section of the industry, and the 
irregularities of the trade are suggested by the fact that 
twenty-five out of the hundred did not declare a dividend. 
Mr. Kidger makes a further list of 110 companies which do 
not publish their profits, and these have paid a mean average 
dividend of 9 per cent against 6 per cent in 1911. 

Another analysis of stocktaking results made by Wil- 
liam Tattersall shows that out of 74 eompanies only one 
made a loss on the year’s working. The profit on the 
share capital is 12.7 per cent, as compared with 1.06 per 
eent last year. On share and loan capital combined the 
profit is 8.65 per cent, as compared with 0.71 per cent in 
1911. 

A further list published by the Lancashire Shareholder’s 
Association indicates that 153 companies, employing ap- 
proximately £8,596,212 as share, loan, and mortgage cap- 
ital, paid about 5% per cent on this combined eapital. 
The 67 companies which issue balance-sheets earned 934 per 
cent on their gross capital. 

A good deal of interest has been taken in the question 
of cloth contracts, especially in their relation to strikes 
and loeck-outs, and at the beginning of December the Cham- 


‘ber of Commerce and the Cotton Spinners and Manu- 


facturers’ Association issued a cireular in which they jointly 
recommended the insertion of a clause to give manufacturers 
some measure of protection from the penalties attached to 
non-delivery through force majeure. The question is com- 
plicated by the want of uniformity in the Eastern and 
other contract forms, and possibly some further develop- 
ment may oceur during the coming year. 

On the whole the working results of the great industrial 
concerns in which Laneashire takes particular interest have 
confirmed the estimates of general prosperity, though there 
was some disappointment with the balance sheet—issued in 
August—of the Calico Printers’ Association, which never- 
theless maintained its dividend at 33-4 per cent as in the 
previous year. The Bleachers’ Association increased its 
dividend from 4% to 5 per cent for the year ended March, 
and sinee then bleachers have been busy enough to assure 
a continuance of prosperity. Frequently during the year, 
and in some eases, persistently, the pressure on the bleach- 
works has been so great that merchants have not been 
able to obtain their goods in “reasonable” time, and this 
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delay in bleaching and finishing has now become a for- 
midable consideration in the financing of stock. No doubt 
the Association is reluctant to extend works that might 
be considered sufficient for normal times, but a continuance 
of trade in its recent volume must make an effectual demand 
for increased accommodation either inside or outside the 
Association. 

Egypt has received two visits from Laneashire deputa- 
tions interested in the development of cotton-growing 
there. That from the British Cotton-growing Association 
early in the year took a particular interest in the possibili- 
ties of developments in the Sudan. The subsequent visit 
of the International Federation may fairly be regarded, 
too, as a useful stimulation to one of our greatest sources 
of supply. An event of considerable interest to the cot- 
ton trade is the Government grant of £500,000 for the de- 
velopment of East Africa and Uganda. The efforts to 
promote cotton supply under the auspices of the British 
Cotton-growing Association and the organizations for de- 
veloping cotton-growing in German and French colonies are 
still active, and though they have not yet had a great effect 
or the world’s supply there have been some encouraging 
developments. 

In spite of the lock-out, the war, and other disadvant- 
ages, manufacturers generally have had an excellent year, 
and they have very good prospects of another. The home 
trade has been good, and most of the markets abroad have 
been very prosperous. India during the last twelve months 
has taken far more than its average or even its record con- 
sumption, and it has contracted ahead for supplies to an 
extent that may fairly be called unprecedented. Are they 
thus within measurable distance of a depression in the 
Lancashire trade, which depends so much on the Indian 
demand? It is impossible to answer this question unless 
by the platitude that in the cotton trade as in every other 
the periods of prosperity induce inflation, that depression 
follows, and that these are only incidents in the development 
of a great market. There is, as yet, no appearance of 
satiety, though the buying for India has naturally decreased. 

The trade with China has been considerably less than 
that of 1911, but China is recovering from its long period 
of relative inanition. During most of the year the trading 
communities there have been tantalised by projected loans 
that were to oil the wheels of the commercial machine, but 
in spite of the disappointingly slow relief the conditions 
have continued to improve, and a good year’s trade may 
be expected. Some good sales of staples have been made 
during the last few months, and there has now been a dis- 
tinet improvement in the faney trade, which is a valuable 
asset to Laneashire. Turkey, too, for obvious reasons, 
has been a disappointing market, and it is remarkable that 
the dislocations from the war have not been greater. 
Egypt is a spasmodie trader, and various circumstances 
have combined to make it only an indifferent customer 
this year. Exports to the Dutch East Indies are more than 
maintained at last year’s high level; Japan on the evidence 
of the year, which cannot, of course, be trusted, appears 
as a dwindling market; Cuba has gone ahead remarkably; 
the South and Central American markets come out satis- 
factorily; and the Colonies have generally at least main- 
tained their position. 

There has been again a considerable shortage of weav- 
ers in Laneashire, and this may ultimately have some in- 
fluence on the use of automatic machinery here; what we 
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should suppose to be an innovation is the institution by a 
manufacturer of a weaving school at which the pupils were 
paid to learn their trade. 

The strength of the yarn market during the year must 
be attributed in large measure to the excellent state of the 


export trade. Month after month the totals of the last 
have been exceeded, 





year—which was a. fairly good one 
and the home market here has been greatly relieved by the 
large and steady withdrawal of millions of pounds of yarn 
whieh in less happy cireumstances might have been hawked 
about the Exchange. The near Continental countries have 
done well, and until the war came the Near E’astern markets 
had done exceptionally well. India, too, has been a good 
customer, though yarn buying recently has not held its own 
relatively with cloth buying for the Indian markets. The 
home trade, of course, has been remarkably good, and mar- 
gins have been generally satisfactory without being ex- 
orbitant. Spinners have had great difficulty in obtaining 
good cotton, and it seems likely that their difficulty is to 
continue. 

There has not been any conspiciously weak place in 
yarns, but lately the finer counts of American have been in 
strong demand, and perhaps ring beams have been generally 
stronger than twist cops. Good carded Egyptian yarns 
have done very well, but the lower grades of Egyptian are 
a little discredited, and have been to some extent supplanted 
by American. Extra hards were doing very well until the 
war broke out, since when there has been some accumulation 
of stocks and both stoppage and diversion of machinery. 
Doublers have had a good year, but recently demand has 
been mainly from the home trade, and the erection of a 
large doubling plant in Germany may tell appreciably 
against them. All things considered the year has been a 
remarkably good one, and with increasing looms and a 
position already strong the outlook is reassuring. 


The growing of cotton in Imperial Valley, commenced 
in 1910, has proved successful. The returns, in bales of 
500 pounds, are as follows: 1909-10, 300; 1910-11, 6,000; 
1911-12, 9,500. The price in 1911 was 14 cents and for 
last year 944 cents per pound. The soil is very rich, be- 
ing a sedimentary deposit from the Colorado River. The 
product is nearly 1 bale per acre. At 9% cents the net 
profit to the grower on land valued at $100 per acre is 
$15 per acre per annum, after allowing the farmer 
wages for his work. The Imperial Valley Oil & Cotton 
Co., of El Centro, handles most of the crop. It estimates 
the erop for 1912 at 20,000 bales. 


In a recent report from Pernambuco, Brazil, Consul P. 
Merrill Griffith comments on the high eost of living in 
Pernambuco as compared with the cost in the United 
States. He says generally speaking the cost of living 
there is three times what it is here. In quoting the cur- 
rent market prices for some of the ordinary necessaries 
of life, te says that sugar costs 14 cents a pound, pota- 
toes 10 cents a pound, rice 14 cents a pound, ham $1.50 a 
pound, baeon 63 cents a pound, while most drugs, toilet 
articles and groceries are sold for at least double the 
prices charged in the United States and the eost of cloth- 
ing or any kind of wearing apparel is fully three times 


as great. 


That man is best educated who is most useful. 
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HOW TO SAMPLE COAL. 


BY E. G. BAILEY, MECHANICAL ENGINEER, FUEL TESTING OO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SAMPLING AT MINES. 

Samples of coal cut from the working face in a mine 
are of little value for determining the quality of coal 
shipped to market, due to failure on the part of the miner 
to eliminate all roof, floor, and parting slate, and impuri- 
ties in the coal loaded, as is usually done in taking section 
samples. However, mine samples are of value in determ- 
ining the character and approximate quality of coal from 
a new or idle property. They are also of value, when taken 
from strata of the seam separately, in locating the part of 
the seam which contains the higher or lower percentages of 
ash, sulphur, phosphorus, or clinker-forming impurities. 
If consistent with economical mining, parts of the seam may 
be left in, or gobbed, in order to produce a coal of desired 
purity to meet certain market demands. 

Mine samples should be taken as a standard in represent- 
ing the best coal that could possibly be produced with per- 
fect preparation, and the quality of coal being shipped 
should be made to approach this standard as closely as is 
practicable. 

In some mining districts the sulphur varies widely in 
different parts of a mine, and often certain headings will be 
found to produce coal low enough in sulphur to meet cer- 
tain specifications while the average of the mine would be 
prohibited. 

Very few coal operators open up a new property with- 
out first diamond-drilling it to learn the dip and uniform- 
ity of the seam. After expending so much money to obtain 
these cores, they should be analyzed and the quality of the 
coal from different parts of the field determined. It even 
pays to make a separate sample from each 6 to 12 inches of 
the core, whether divided according to natural partings or 
not. 

The method of taking mine samples is to <select or make 
a freshly-exposed full se@tion of the seam and spread a 
canvas (4x6 feet) on the floor beneath it, then eut a chan- 
nel about 4 inches wide and 4 inches deep from the bottom 
to the top of the seam, leaving any partings or streak of 
impurities which are to be discarded in mining. Care 
should be taken to see that all coal eut from the upper part 
of the seam falls onto the canvas, as it has a tendency to 
spread when it falls. It is also essential that the groove 
be uniform in size from top to bottom and not smaller 
where the coal is hardest and larger where it is softest. 
When the coal has well defined butts end faces it is easier 
to cut a uniform groove from the balis. After the sample 
has been dug from the seam it should be broken and re- 
duced in accordance with the method deseribed in the Au- 
gust, 1912, issue of Corron, and placed in a hermetically 
sealed jar or can, if the actual moisture is desired, otherwise 
a coin sack will be more convenient. It is unnecessary to 
take a special moisture sample before crushing and mixing 
mine samples, provided the work is done immediately and 
before the sample is taken out of the damp atmosphere of 
the mine. 

If detailed information of the quality of coal in different 
parts of a mine is desired, and the cost of having a large 
number of samples analyzed is not too great, such samples 
should be taken from every three of four working places. 
Where only a few samples can be analyzed it is not best to 
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depend upon single sections for each sample, but three or 
more such grooves should be cut and the coal from them 
mixed as one sample to represent the heading or part of 
the mine from which they were taken. 

It is frequently desired to know the quality of coal com- 
ing from different benches or strata of a seam, in which 
case the groove should be cut across such parts of the seam 
separately. 

The comparison of the analyses of samples taken from 
mine cars with those taken from sections in the working 
places indicates the care used by the miners in cleaning the 
coal. A similar comparison between the results of mine 
ear and railroad car samples shows the efficiency of the tip- 
plemen and car trimmers with respect to preparation. Rail- 
road car samples represent the quality of coal shipped to 
market, as well as a comparison of the different grades, 
where the coal is screened or washed. 

Mine car samples should not be taken from the tops of 
loaded cars, as they are likely to be trimmed with lumps, 
thus preventing the sampler from securing a true propor- 
tion of the lumps and fine. There is also a chance of pieces 
of roof or draw slate having fallen onto the car, which 
might cause considerable error in a sample taken from the 
tops of the ears. It is better to take mine car samples from 
the open end of the car as it is being dumped, or from a 
chute as the coal passes. A large shovelful (15 to 20 
pounds) should be taken from each mine car at the smaller 
mines up to every tenth or more cars at the larger pro- 
ducers, and the sample accumulated throughout at least one 
entire day’s loading. It is often desired to know the quality 
of coal being loaded from different headings separately, 
which can readily be done by throwing the shovelfuls taken 
from different parts of the mine into different piles. Each 
individual sample should be about as large as if one large 
sample were taken from all mine cars as a whole. The total 
weight of sample taken in either case should be governed by 
the size and amount of impurities contained in the coal. 

If there is any attempt made to throw out impurities 
as the car is being loaded, the samples representing the coal 
shipped should be taken from the railroad cars throughout 
their loading. Shovelfuls should be taken from the slanting 
surface just before a new mine car or basketful is dumped, 
and after the slate pickers have finished cleaning the one 
previously dumped. There is a tendency for the lumps and 
heavier impurities to go to the bottom of the slanting sur- 
face, hence shovelfuls should be taken systematically from 
various parts of this surface. The shovel should be pushed 
well into the coal in order to avoid getting only that on the 
surface from which the impurities have been picked. Occa- 
sionally it is desired to take such a sample from a single ear, 
in which ease it would be necessary to take several shovel- 
fuls from each mine-carful dumped, but if a whole day’s 
loading is to be represented, a shovelful need be taken from 
only every fifth, tenth, or whatever number of mine cars is 
necessary to secure the required total sample. 

An operator often investigates the quality of coal ac- 
tually being shipped to the market for the purpose of see- 
ing whether or not the coal can meet certain specifications 
for ash, sulphur, or B. t. u., and if not, how much better pre- 
paration would be required to meet such specifications. 
Very valuable information is gained by taking duplicate 
samples from the cars and picking out all slate and sulphur 
from one and comparing the results with the regular rep- 
resentative sample. This will indicate what reduction can 
be made in the different impurities, and by weighing or 
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measuring the sample, and weighing and noting the size of 
impurities picked out; one can determine if this better prep- 
aration could best be accomplished through inside or tipple 
inspection, or whether a picker belt would be required. If 
a washery is being considered, laboratory washing tests can 
be made to determine the quality of washed coal and the loss 
resulting from washing to any desired quality. 
SAMPLING RAILROAD CARS. 

There is great difficulty in obtaining. a representative 
sample of coal from a railroad car that was loaded from 
individual mine cars, unless the coal can be sampled while 
it is being unloaded. The usual method of loading cars at the , 


mines makes it almost impossible to obtain a sample from a* 


loaded ear which will contain a true proportion of what- 
ever slate and impurities remained in the ear. The slate 
and impurities are usually picked from the surface of a 
ear as it is loading. Figure 1 represents some of the condi- 
tions frequently encountered; the areas containing numbers 
representing the quantity of coal from each mine car, and 
the numbers give the order in which the quantities were 
dumped. “A” represents a car that was moved to five dif- 
ferent positions while it was being loaded. It is evident that 
any scheme of laying out points from which to take shovel- 
fuls for a sample, or digging trenches, will not include any 
coal from several mine cars which lie near the bottom and 
will inelude an undue proportion of coal from the mine 
ears emptied on top. “B” illustrates a flat bottom car which 
was moved a short distance each time a mine car was 
dumped. When coal is loaded in this manner, the digging 
of a trench or holes should secure almost an equal propor- 
tion of sample from each mine car, but there is another er- 
ror of even more importance that is likely to be greater 
from ears loaded in this manner than those like “A.” This 
error is due to the tendency for the bone, slate and heavier 
impurities, as well as the lumps of coal, to roll toward the 
bottom of the car while it is being loaded. Some authorities, 
who have taken separate samples from the top and bottom 
of a car upon its arrival at destination, have claimed that 
the higher percentage of ash and sulphur found in the sam- 
ples taken from the bottom of the car are due to the heavier 
impurities settling to the bottom during transit. While 
these impurities may tend to settle some in transit, the most 
plausible explanation of their being at the bottom of a car is 
found in the manner of loading the cars at the mines. Car 
“C,” representing a steel hopper, illustrates the tendency 
for slate to slide to the bottom while being loaded, and the 
increased difficulty of obtaining a representative sample at 
destination without unloading the car. 

If there is no alternative but to sample a loaded ear, 
points should be loeated systematically on the surface and 
10 to 15 holes dug at least 2 or 3 feet deep. The upright 
braces on the side of the car can conveniently be used as 
guides in locating the position of the holes according to 
some fixed system. Directions regarding the amount of 
sample to be taken and the method of its reduction, as given 
in the first article, should be followed. 

If a sample is to be taken from a car being unloaded 
by hand, it is best for the sampler to have one shovelful out 
of every so many placed into the sample. As usually 
shoveled, there are about 125 to 150 shovelfuls per ton, and 
from the amount of coal in the car and the size of sample 
required, one can quickly estimate about how frequently a 
shovelful should be thrown into the sample. 

If the car is unloaded through hopper bottoms to a pile, 
the sample should be taken as the coal is dropping out of 
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A—Section representing car moved to five positions as 
loaded at the mines. 

B—Section representing car meved a short distance at 
each mine car of coal was dumped. 

C—Section representing steel hopper car moved to five 
position as loaded at the mine. 

Figure 1.—Diagrams representing the distribution of 
coal as dumped from mine cars into railroad cars. Each 
area represents the quantity of coal from individual mine 
ears. The number represents the order in which the cars 
were dumped. 


the car, and if one car is to be sampled as an individual it 
may be necessary to retard the dumping in order to have 
enough time to accumulate a sample of sufficient size from 
all parts of the ear. Coal should never be sampled from 
the pile if it is possible to do it otherwise. 

If a car is unloaded into a mechanical conveyor, either 
by hand or drop bottom, the sample should be taken from 
the conveyor as will be outlined in a later chapter. If a 
clamshell or grab bucket is used to take the coal from a ear, 
the sample may be taken from the bucket itself or from the 
newly exposed surface in the car throughout the unloading, 
unless it is discharged into a mechanical conveyor or indus- 
trial railway from which the sample could be more easily 
taken. 

A composite sample is often desired from several cars of 
coal loaded into or from a single vessel or else where shipped 
as a special consignment, in which case a proportional 
amount of the required sample should be taken from each 
ear. In the case of coal shipped all rail to the consumer, it 
is best to sample a car individually, even if only a part of 
the total number of cars received can be tested. It is then 
possible to supply definite information regarding that par- 
ticular shipment, while if a composite sample were made 
from two or more cars there could be no definite knowledge 
gained in case they were loaded at different mines. 


“To be honest, to be kind. To earn a little and to spend 
a little less. To make, upon the whole, a family happier 
for his presence. To renounce when that shall be neces- 
sary, and not to be embittered. To keep a few friends, 
but these without capitulation—above all, on the same grim 
condition to keep friends with himself. Here is a task for 
all that a man has of fortitude and delicacy.”—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence.) 


Business just at this time is not as active as it has 
been for the past year, owing to the fact that there is only 
a short time before there will be some action taken on the 
present tariff. Many of the Southern manufacturers ex- 
press themselves as having confidence in what Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Underwood will do, as Mr. Wilson has been very 
emphatic in expressing himself that it would be foolish to 
throw any class of manufacturers into a condition where 
they would be unable to compete, thus making the laws of 
the nation harsh and unbearable. However, regardless of 
this confidence, business has quieted down, and will remain 
thus until after the extra session has taken what action it 
will in regard to a change in the provisions of Schedule I. 
It is not expected that if all of the provisions of the Un- 
derwood bill are passed, and it is very probable that al- 
most the same bill will be presented now as that which was 
vetoed by President Taft, any great amount of harm will 
have been done the majority of the Southern manufacturers. 

Another factor which has made, itself felt in the placing 
of orders is the fact that the ginning reports have made a 
different showing than was expected by either side of the 
market. The last report showed a ginning up to Jan. Ist, 
of 12,919,257 bales, which averaging by the figures for the 
past several years, would seem to indicate a crop of some- 
thing more than 14,000,000, considerably in excess of the 
Government estimate. The ginnings to date have been so 
heavy that the bulls are declaring that there is nothing 
more to gin, while the bears contend that this indicates a 
larger crop which will be substantiated by the last report 
which will be issued in March. 

A eall was issued by the Chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mittee of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
to meet at Washington two days before the hearing before 
the Committee for the Legislature on Schedule I, and that 
committee is now at Washington; but at this writing noth- 
ing of the action taken can be ascertained. It is ex- 
pected, however, that those manufacturers who attended this 
meeting, and there were similar committees from other 
textile associations all over the United States, will have 
been armed with actual cost facts, and that they will be 
able to have some effect on the final drawing of the bill 
which will be presented to the Legislature for making into 
law. 

North Carolina has been stirred for several weeks over 
the matter of proposed child labor legislation, at the present 
session of Legislature which is in session at Raleigh. The 
North Carolina Child Labor Committee has been active for 
the past two years and has gained for itself more than a 
common amount of outside interest among those who are 
not entirely familiar with cotton mill conditions in that 
state; and it is now endeavoring to pass laws which will 
not only be irksome to the manufacturers, but which at the 
same time will work a hardship on the many children who 
must of necessity find employment in the mills. The North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting 
at Charlotte on Dec. 31st at which time it went on record 


unanimously against any further legislation with regard to 
child labor in that state. However every marmufacturer has 
not agreed with this Association, and there has been some 
sentiment and feeling displayed among the cotton mill men 
on this question. 

Most of the mills are very well sold up, and are not 
actively in the market for orders. It is still a question of 
deliveries, though very few premiums are being offered. 
Buyers have paid high prices so long that they are now 
anxious to see lower, and with the slight reduction there 
has been lately in eotton, they want to place orders at lower 
figures, and in some cases are doing so. This has been 
more apparent in the yarn market than elsewhere, as yarns 
are now not so strong as cloth and knit goods. Spinners 
have been accumulating to a small extent and they have 
in some cases accepted lower prices to clear their stock, 
with the natural effect this has had on the market generally. 

Knit goods continue the strongest in the textile field. 
Mills are sold through to Spring, and some of them are 
taking small orders on Fall requirements. There has been 
no concession in prices, though they have been able in 
some cases to purchase yarns cheaper. 

The cloth market has not been a very active one, the 
greatest amount of trading taking place on brown cottons. 
No price coneessions are being granted, and mills report to 
be well sold up. 

Since our last letter there has been considerable activity 
in the mill building and improvement line; with a number 
of reports of new mill propositions. Summarized, the 
report of mill building, ete., in the South is as follows: 

New Mills Proposed: A $300,000 mill is being organ- 
ized at Mocksville, N. C., by local capital. Mayesville, N. 
C., has incorporated a company to build a $100,000 mill 
to be equipped with 5,000 spindles. The Crown Cotton 
Mills are interested in a plan whereby they will proba- 
bly erect a new mill at Dalton, Ga. A new mill has been 
proposed for Claxton, or Hagan, Ga. The citizens of El 
Paso, Tex., are interested in organizing a $300,000 company 
to erect a cotton mill. Lydia Mfg. Co., has been ineorpor- 
ated at Lydia, N. C., at $30,000. Evansville Hosiery Mills, 
Evansville, I..d., ineorporated at $10,000 to erect a knit- 
ting mill. Highland City Mills, High Point, N. C., have 
been organized and ineorporated at $250,000 to build and 
operate a 10,000-spindle mill, which will be probably en- 
larged later. A knitting mill will probably be built at 
Cartersville, Ga. A new million-dollar company has been 
organized by the Erlangers at Lexington, N. C., which will 
probably be known as the Bel-Vi-Dere Mills, to be first 
equipped with 25,600 spindles and 700 looms, and later 
with 40,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. Interests are at work 
in organizing a new mill at Vernon, Tex. The Kearn 
Brothers, of High Point, have erected a building, purchased 
100 knitting machines, and have started a knitting plant. 
A new mill has been mentioned for Kannapolis, N. C., also 
for Randleman, N. C. 

Additions to Mills: Southern Mfg. Co., Oxford, Ala., 
are adding 1,000 spindles and 200 looms, at a cost of $4,000. 
Stevenson, (Ala.) Mills are adding to their building and 
installing humidifiers. Yocona Mills, Water Valley, Miss., 
are adding a dye and winder house. Docotah Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C., are adding spinning frames and warpers, also 
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having new machine shop erected. Merrimack Mills, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., are adding a new warehouse, and will possibly 
later build another mill at that place. Monarch Mills, Dal- 
las, N. C., are adding 60x75 foot addition and 4,000 
twister spindles. Marion, (N. C.) Mfg. Co., are adding 
300 looms, 25 ecards, and a number of spinning spindles. 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., have made an addition 
to. power equipment. Alpine Mills, Morganton, N. C., are 
building a new warehouse. Unity Spinning Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., is adding eight spinning frames. Daisy 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., is adding a brick building, 
with equipment, ete. Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala., are 
adding 1,616 spindles. Anchor Mill, Huntsville, N. C., 
will add 5,000 spindles at once. Mills Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, 8. C., will probably make considerable additions to 
their equipment. Social Cirele (Ga.) Cotton Mills will add 
140 looms. Riverside Mills, Augusta, Ga., will probably 
add a warehouse and machinery at a cost of $100,000. 
Riverdale Mills, Riverdale, Ala., are adding 5 new speeders. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., are adding humid- 
ifiers. Inman (S. C.) Mills will probably add automatic 
looms. Atherton Mills, Charlotte, N. C., are adding humid- 
ifiers. Keystone Finishing Works, of Burlington, N. C., 
have added a $5,000 building. Westervelt Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., have added a-econditioning machine. Ashcraft 
Mills, Florence, Ala., will probably make a large addition 
in the near future. Yazoo (Miss.) Yarn Mills are adding 
1,500 spindles and accompanying machinery. Eureka Cot- 
ton Mills, Englewood, Tenn., are adding electrical machin- 
ery. Pioneer Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Okla., are adding dry- 
ing machinery. Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala., 
have contracted for 5,016 additional spindles. Tidewater 
Knitting Mills, Norfolk, Va., are adding 660 mule spindles, 
and also a warehouse 250x56 feet. 

Changes and Reorganizations: International Mills, 
Baltimore, Md., are being completely reorganized. The Ide 
Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala., are now known as the 
Profile Mills. The Broad River Mills, are the reorganiza- 
tion of the old Whittaker Mills, which were recently sold; 
the capital of the new company is $50,000. Anna Cotton 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., have changed over from the 
produetion of sheetings and yarn to yarns only. Premier 
Mills have been moved from Barton to Helena, Ark. Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Cotton Mills, will be reorganized by 
the Western Guaranty and Trust Co. Union Cotton Bag- 
ging Co., Norfolk, Va., has been petitioned for receiver- 
ship, by minority stockholders. The Thos. F. Loyd Mills, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., have been purchased by J. L. Carr & 
Sons, of Durham, and will be reorganized as the Durham 
Hosiery Mills No. 7. 





NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


Trade has not been active with the mills for the past 
five or six weeks on staple lines of goods, such as brown 
and bleached cottons, prints, ginghams and fine dress ecot- 
tons. In the past two weeks, however, business has been 
active on blankets and napped cottons for the fall season, 
and there has been renewed inquiry for other lines. The 
mills have good orders ahead still and are not troubled much 
by the absence of new business when all the circumstances 
are considered. An easing cotton market, a strike among the 
eutting trades in New York, and the renewal of tariff hear- 
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ings at Washington, would each be sufficient cause for hesi- 
tation, and when is added to these an uncertainty in the 
money markets, it can hardly be expected that broad trad- 
ing would go on. 

Most manufacturers believe the fundamentals are sound 
and that the lull of the past few weeks will prove to be 
nothing more than seasonable after the large business of the 
fall. They do not look for a broad and rising market while 
a tariff reduction is in prospect, but at the same time they 
believe the actual requirements for merchandise are large 
and the purchasing power of the country is still unimpaired 
to any noticeable extent. One of the largest of the Boston 
faetors in the trade believes that the first half of the year 
will be more or less fitful, but in the long run of months, he 
said last week, it will be found that distribution for 1913 
will be pretty steady, and moderately profitable. There has 
been more or less price irregularity in cloths of various 
kinds, and there have been reeurrent labor troubles of a 
minor character. The shortage of help noted last year is a 
factor of large import in manufacturing and it will continue 
to affect merchandising by restricting the output and de- 
laying the delivery of goods due. 

While print cloths have been declining in price to an 
average extent of 712 per cent down from the top, prints 
have held their own and printed cambrics have been placed 
at value. Although the market on fine and fancy goods has 
been easy, there has been a distinct improvement in the 
demand for dress ginghams. Staple ginghams have been 
advanced 1-cent a yard to a basis of 634 cents for Amoske- 
ags. Staple tickings have been advanced %-cent a yard to a 
basis of 1334 cents for A. C. A. While fine carded eloths 
have declined a full 44-cent a yard, last week the price of 
standard drills was advanced 14-cent a yard to a basis of 
814 cents. 

The market has been full of just such contrary econdi- 
tions and the underlying fact of great importance has been 
that goods have not accumulated and trade in retail or job- 
bing channels has not fallen off. The conservative tone to 
production is paralleled in the care used in mill ageneies in 
accepting business that has any flavor of speculation in it. 
No one seems to lose sight of the possibility that merchan- 
dise values may have to be marked off when a new tariff 
bill is enacted. This was foreshadowed in the semi-annual 
report of the president of the H. B. Claflin Company two 
weeks ago, where it was openly stated that this large dis- 
tributing concern had reserved a substantial part of earn- 
ings to be used for depreciation. 

Throughout the large mill centers interest in the progress 
of the great strikes among garment workers in New York 
and elsewhere has been acute. The powers behind the strik- 
ers are the same ones that instigated the great strikes in 
New England mill centers a year ago. It is now noticed 
that the New York papers that were crying out against 
Lawrence manufacturers for the treatment of Ettor and his 
‘ilk, are now demanding legislation that will prevent talk of 
the Ettor brand being legal under the present day theories 
of freedom of speech. All of which is justifying the stand 
taken by the mills and their owners against that form of 
unionism that is modified anarchy and socialism. 

Up to the middle of last week the effect of the strike 
was that several mills were compelled to withhold shipment 
of goods to cutters until ‘the troubles clear up. The cutters 
jhave not asked to have goods cancelled, and cancellations 
will not be accepted unless confession of inability to pay is 
made. It is thought at this writing that some form of com- 
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promise will be reached before the end of the month in those 
lines where cotton goods are used most largely, but it may 
be some time before the clothing manufacturers’ troubles 
are ended. Cotton linings and shrunks will be affected while 
those troubles are on. 

Print cloths declined in price during the past four to 
six weeks from the top of 514 cents for 3814-inch 64 x 60s 
to 54 cents bid and declined. Sales have been made at 
5% cents. Regular print cloths have dropped to 4 cents 
from the top of 4% cents. Fall River mills are still run- 
ning short to an extent of 70,000 pieces a week, full product 
being impossible with the limited list of employees. The mills 
are about 50 per cent sold ahead through February. The 
stock of print cloths on hand at Fall River is about 550,000 
pieces, or hardly two weeks’ output. 

Staple prints are very quiet in the narrow lines. Some 
export business is being done and deliveries are being made 
on all orders and no accumulations of prints are reported. 
The business on percale has been steady, but deliveries to 
New York cutters were held up for two weeks and have 
only recently been cleared up by a settlement of the labor 
troubles with wrapper makers. 

Bleached goods are on a basis of 85% cents for 4-4 Fruit of 
the Loom, which is as high as any price reached last year. 
Deliveries of goods due are wanted by the jobbers, but there 
fis no anticipation of future wants going on and the disposi- 
tion of jobbers is to order additional goods from week to 
week. While many other kinds of goods were held back in 
delivery by the strikers, bleached fabries were not seriously 
troubled. . 

The openmg of the blanket season was followed by 
prompt confirmation of orders placed in December subject 
to the opening price being satisfactory. The list prices of 
the Nashua lines of blankets showed advances varying from 
71% to 10 per cent above the prices of a year ago. This was 
substantially the basis of the prices made by the Tremont & 
Suffolk. The Nashua and Esmond lines of fancy blankets 
were the largest ever shown and these goods were snapped 
up quicker than the plain goods. Some of the new jacquard 
cotton blankets are superior in every way to anything pre- 
viously shown in this country. The leading blanket mills 
are sold up for the season. Some would not go beynod 
September, and others tried to limit business to August. 

Flannelettes and domets were opened on the 20th inst. 
by the Amoskeag Company. The trade had been waiting 
for this action. The new prices on Amoskeags were on a 
basis of 34-cent a yard above the opening prices of 1912 for 
plain goods, and 1 cent a yard higher on fancies, except 
Teazle downs, which were advanced only 34-cent. These fig- 
ures were higher than a year ago, but not higher than prices 
paid for flannelettes delivered by this company after Octo- 
ber. The 1912 cloths made by the Amoskeag, is priced at 
81% eents, as against 744 cents at the opening a year ago. 
Southern flannelettes were advanced from 14-cent to 54-cent 
a yard on the plain goods, and 34-cent a yard on the fancies. 
At this writing (22nd), it is the belief of manufacturers that 
they will sell up every napped fabric they can make through 
the balance of the cotton year and at the advances asked. 

The advance of 14-cent a yard on standard drills was 
made because of the pressure for more goods for India 
shipment. The Pepperell Mills sold 32,000 bales of these 
drills to India last year, and the mills are stated to be under 
order till May 1. The new business at the higher price will 
take care of half of the May and June output. 

The fine combed yarn goods business has been very light 
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for some weeks past. Reorders have come in for novelty 
goods in fair volume, but there has been great disappoint- 
ment in the volume of business for delivery after February 
1. Voiles in the gray have been very weak and lawns have 
dropped 14-cent a yard from the recent top. There has been 
a fair business on piques and novelty ratines, but these 
goods are not sufficiently in demand to furnish a volume 
business for the looms. Fine erepes have sold well recently. 
The feeling of anxiety among fine goods manufacturers has 
been acute this month, and many of them are in Washington 
at this time, getting their cases before the Ways and Means 
Committee. One of the most significant things is that many 
of the manufacturers who have gone to Washington did not 
take an active part in the Arkwright club meetings or in 
any other association meetings, but have been known as very 
successful manufacturers. 

Among the machinery manufacturers there is anxiety as 
to the course of the tariff committees, and it is a saying 
among them that no one ean predict what will happen. At 
the present time there is a fair business on the ‘books, but 
few investors are anticipating on textiles and it ean hardly 
be expected that trade will broaden until the tariff matter 
is finally settled. 

The bleacheries have been running in full on orders that 
are now being completed. The finishers have been very act- 
ive on novelty work, but there has been a dearth of busi- 


_ness on many of the plain fabrics. The dyers have found 


work more plentiful than the white goods factors. 

The New England Cotton Yarn Company is to cancel its 
lease to the Union Knitting Mills, of New York State, the 
‘bargain of three years ago not having proved profitable to 
the knit goods concern. The underwear and hosiery mills 
are very busy, and the yarn mills are having the most pros- 


perous period for years past. 


COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A RE- 
VIEW OF THE MARKET. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


The caution that was advised on the long side of the 
market one month ago, when values were dangerously high, 
was timely and adhered to by many in the trade, for while 
there occurred a further improvement shortly thereafter, 
owing to the government’s crop estimate, 13,820,000 bales, 
values have experienced a sharp decline of late, due to the 
realizations that the Bureau underestimated the crop by a 
big margin; present indications pointing to a commercial 
crop of about 15,000,000 bales. 

The United States Census Bureau, in report of Janu- 
ary 9, showed that 12,919,000 bales were ginned to Janu- 
ary 1, against 14,317,000 to the corresponding date one year 
ago when the commercial crop was 16,138,000 bales. After 
January 1 of last year, 1,821,000 bales were accounted for. 
On the basis of 500 pounds gross weight, on which basis 
the government’s estimate was based, the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina have already 
ginned as much or more cotton than the Bureau estimated for 
the whole season, while Texas, which looks good for 5,000,- 
000 bales, and the other states are not far behind. The fol- 
lowing is the ginning by states to January 1, compared with 
the government estimate for the whole season, linters, etc., 
not included: Alabama, 1,290,000 vs. 1,330,000; Arkansas, 
732,000 vs. 854,000; Florida, 56,000 vs. 68,000; Georgia, 
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1,767,000 vs. 1,701,000; Louisiana, 367,000 vs. 435,000; Mis- 
sissippi, 937,000 vs. 1,109,000; North Carolina, 857,000 vs. 
878,000; Oklahoma, 846,000 vs. 1,039,000; South Carolina, 
1,174,000 vs. 1,184,000; Tennessee, 249,000 vs. 280,000; Tex- 
as, 4,462,000 vs. 4,850,000; all other states 82,000 vs. 92,000. 

With the opening of the new year there has been a 
marked falling off in the export demand. In the middle of 
December exports to Europe were 380,000 bales larger than 
to the same date last year, today they are 171,000 bales 
smaller than last year, having lost 557,000 bales during the 
‘past four months, when compared with one year ago. Ship- 
ments to Europe continued heavy during the whole of last 
season, having been especially heavy last January, February 
and March, but will probably be much smaller this year. 

As a result of the want of an urgent export demand 
from Europe, receipts, which, however, are expected to fall 
off sharply owing to the rapidity with which this crop was 
marketed, have been rather light of late. But this feature 
has prevented stocks at the 30 counted intericr towns from 
decreasing the past week. As a matter of fact they show a 
gain of 1,000 bales, against a decrease for the corresponding 
week of last year of 55,000 bales. It is probable, therefore, 
that unless the demand from Europe improves, stocks will 
not lose any faster than after this time one year ago. 

Up to date 10,045,000 bales of the American crop have 
been marketed compared with 10,288,000 bales to the corre- 
sponding date one year ago, when the crop was over 16,- 
000,000 bales, which, therefore, is a very good showing, and 
is another indication that the crop has been underestimated. 
Asia has large crops of cotton this year. To date receipts 
at Alexandria, Egypt, total 6,177,000 cantars, against 4,- 
806,000 to even date last season, while arrivals at Bombay, 
India, where the crop was late, total 658,000 bales, against 
566,000 bales last year. 

Spinners takings of American cotton thus far this season 
total 6,388,000 bales, compared with 6,211,000 to this date 
one year ago, which is remarkably large considering the 
fact that last season’s takings of American cotton by the 
world were 15,585,000 bales. But the greater part of these 
acceptances represent old business, cotton contracted for 
when the market was much lower than it is today. It.is 
probable, therefore, that mill takings by the world in the 
future will be much smaller than after this date last season. 
This is already indicated by the big falling off in exports 
to Europe of late. 

The world’s visible supply continues of record-breaking 
proportions for this time of the season, being as follows: 

This Year Last Year 
World’s visible supply of American. ...5,009,000 4,887,000 


World’s visible supply, other kinds..... 1,242,000 821,000 
Total world’s visible, all kinds........ 6,251,000 5,708,000 
Middling, New Orleans, today...... 123,ets 95eets. 





THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The knit goods market for the past month, while set 
an excellent example by the earlier weeks in December, 
dwindled off for the holiday season and up to the present 
has ‘remained comparatively quiet, awaiting the action of 
the knit goods buyers who had a meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria during the middle of January. The uneasy posi- 
tion of the cotton market is probably a ‘large factor in 
determining the buyers to hold off temporarily. However, 
the squeeze in January may have a tendency to induce 
further offers on their part. 
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While the middle of December found jobbers buying 
freely on fall 1913 underwear and what was believed to 
be the heaviest demand in the knit goods trade in many 
seasons having been in evidence for several weeks prior to 
this time, the approach of the holiday season gradually eut 
off the business, while the stock taking time of the first of 
the year assisted materially in upholding that cut-off. 
Union suits made gains in the underwear trade and orders 
were not worrying many manufacturers as much as where 
they could cover their needs in the raw material at fair 
profit. The tariff created little interest at this time and 
many salesmen report that they heard nothing of it on 
their selling trips during the holidays. Some buyers 
have complained that prices on cotton underwear were de- 
cidedly stiff while others seem to be of the opinion that the 
opening prices would be the lowest seen during the entire 
fall season of 1913. Men’s cotton ribbed goods opened 
at $3.12% a dozen one year ago, while the opening season 
of 1913 was on an average of $3.621% a dozen. However, 
the raw material one year ago was selling on a basis of 8 
cents per pound while this year it is around 12 to 13 cents. 
Union suits sold freely for next fall and many mills .re in 
a position where they do not eare to accept further orders. 
Sales of fleeces were also good and as the production of these 
in the United States is somewhat limited, it was rumored 
that late buyers would probably have considerable trouble 
in getting the deliveries they desired. In the hosiery end 
of the market prices were very firmly fixed with buyers 
paying advances on goods for fall of 1913 without much 
protest. On fleece lined hosiery many complaints were 
made by buyers regarding late deliveries and some of the 
mills were reported to be anywhere from six weeks to two 
months behind on orders for the current heavy weight 
season. Silk hosiery sold in large volumes and most of 
the mills have orders on their books sufficient to run them to 
the fall of next year. 

January found the hosiery market expectant and the 
time for the annual influx of buyers about to arrive caused 
considerable strengthening in the general conditions. While 
knit goods lines were very quiet as stated above, partly be- 
cause of holiday conditions and stock taking and partly 
because of expectant changes in the raw cotton market, 
affairs moved along in a manner characteristic of the 
period following the initial business. The bulk of the 
orders were expected to be given by the buyers on their 
arrival and under conditions prevailing in the cotton market 
at that time it was believed that the business already placed 
would hold. 

At the time of writing buyers from all sections of the 
country are in the market and will probably cover all 
needs for the spring and fall seasons and attend the annual 
convention of wholesale buyers at the same time. The job- 
bers’ association held its annual meeting and the annual 
banquet of the association was held at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Selling agents report that they are well satisfied with what 
has already been accomplished on their line and that orders 
on their books are well ahead of those for the same period 
last year. Buyers who have been operating in the market 
for the past few days have shown more interest in further 
supplies of light weight goods than in fall lines. Most re- 
tailers and jobbers wound up the old year with very small 
stocks on their hands and the unusually mild winter up to 
date has resulted in the still further depletion of stocks. 
Manufacturers of heavyweight underwear are taking about 
all the orders they care to for the present, and in many 
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eases have completely withdrawn from the market. Meet- 
ings were held during the past few days by members of 
the underwear trade to diseuss the tariff question. In the 
hosiery division of the market the demand has aceounted 
for a large part of the output and most of the mills are 
now in a comfortable position for the spring and fall sea- 
son. Seamless cotton hose showed comparatively little 
activity, but the prior purchases have been provisioned to 
meet all demand. As soon as the cotton market becomes 
settled and knit goods manufacturers are certain that there 
is comparatively little prospects of a lowering in the yarn 
market section, business in the knit goods line will proba- 
bly take another spurt. 


THE YARN MARKET. 


The yarn market for the past month might be charac- 
terized as a waiting market. The holiday season and stock 
taking prevented any activity in the early weeks and most 
of the knitters believing that prices will ultimately decline, 
steadfastly refused during the latter weeks of the month 
to cover their needs to any large extent. They bought 
merely in a hand to mouth fashion and just sufficient to 
keep the immediate orders disposed of. 

The middle of December showed neither division of the 
yarn market very active although there was a moderate 
volume of business for quick delivery. Deliveries on old 
contracts were good and many manufacturers were pressing 
dealers to make deliveries on yarns bought at a few cents 
a pound under the prices then prevailing. The demand for 
eombed yarns was light at this time, but mercerized yarns 
were held at very high prices. Sales of 60’s two ply combed 
peelers were made for 58 and 59 cents for eastern yarns 
and 60 cents for Southern yarns. 40’s two ply combed 
peeler sold for 44 cents and 36’s two ply from 41 to 42 
eents. Sales of Southern frame spun combed peeler was 
made on a basis of 26 cents for 10’s. Weavers were buy- 
ing from hand to mouth at this time as they believed that 
prices were at the top, although spinners showed no signs 
of letting down the bars. 

As the year closed the prevailing high prices were work- 
ing some changes in the yarn market. For some time the 
demand for eastern spun combed yarn was comparatively 
small, while the demand for Southern frame spun combed 
was considerably in excess of normal. There is now a 
gradual change in this however, with a noticeable increase 
in the demand for the eastern spun combed. Although 
the demand for combed yarns at this time was very light 
because of the holiday season, the prices held very firm. 
Fine two ply combed yarns continued to be hard to get for 
quick delivery. It was reported that many mills were 
in need of supplies, but buyers had beerk very confident 
that the raw material market would go lower they were not 
quite so certain at this time. 

The middle of January showed continued light trading 
in the Boston yarn market with small quantities of spot 
yarns chiefly called for. Combed yarns continued in light 
demand as it was believed that the prices were so high that 
the manufacturers could not afford to buy freely. Many 
dealers believed that it would be impossible for spinners 
to hold to the prevailing prices and it was only a question 
of time until the prices would be lowered. 

At the time of writing underwear manufacturers are 
buying in comparatively small quantities for heavyweights 
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for May delivery on the basis of 21 to 21% cents for 10s. 
The demand for combed yarns continued very light. High 
grade eastern 80’s two ply combed peeler is being offered 
for prompt shipment at 78 cents whereas two weeks ago the 
same spinners were asking 80 and 81 cents. Other eastern 
combed mills are probably getting short on orders as is 
indicated by this slackening in the price of eastern yarns. 
Weavers are buying from hand to mouth, although there 
was two or three sales of 25,000 pounds by large users. A 
noticeable feature of the business during the past tw 
weeks was the falling off of the demand for the finer num- 
bers. There is’very little demand for 24’s two ply and 26’s 
two ply warps. Yarn buyers seem to be waiting for prices 
to drop to a lower level and spinners are waiting for buy- 
ers to place contracts. One dealer indicated his belief that 
even under the niost favorable circumstances it was not 
probable that 30’s two ply would sell above 30 cents and 
other numbers at corresponding prices. Spinners who are 
sold up for some time ahead want a premium on yarns for 
quick deliveries and are asking 25 to 25% cents for 20’s 
two ply warps, 291% cents for 30’s two ply, ete. The cotton 
market is very uncertain and has been so for several days, 
but it is impossible to predict with any degree of accuracy 
what the future will bring forth in this line. 

The following are recent quotations in the Philadelphia 
market : 
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The world’s estimated production of commercial cotton 
from the crop of 1911 is 22,297,000 bales of 500 pounds 
net; the estimated consumption for the year ending August 
31, 1912, is 20,402,000 bales of 500 pounds net; and the 
estimated number of active consuming-cotton spindles is 
140,996,000. 


The greatest mistake a man can make is to avoid action 
for fear of making a mistake. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING. 





CAUSE OF DEFECTIVE YARN AND ROVING 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton) 
BY WILLIAM SHAW. 


Much has been said and written upon the above sub- 
ject, which is a most potent factor in the production of 
good yarn and cloth. Many writers lay the cause to the 
derangement of the machines or their parts, while others 
claim that is is due to the persons in charge of the machines 
in not thoroughly understanding the working parts, es- 
pecially the winding on motion on the fly frames, which is 
called a problem by many writers to this day. 

The object of this article is to attempt to clarify some 
matters relating to this imperfectly understood subject, and 
show that it is not a problem at all to any thoughtful and 
ambitious carder. In the first place what causes a certain 
amount of pull on some of the strands of cotton during 
its passage from the front roll to the bobbin, while on 
others the tension is perfect throughout the set? Even if 
every strand of cotton passing from the front roll to the 
bobbins had the same diameter throughout its length, eondi- 
tions are sometimes found to exist on the latest fly frames 
to make the tension uneven on some of the bobbins, which 
is the reason why in some mills uneven yarn is found much 
more than in others. Some mills have no special system 
of oiling top rolls, which is one of the greatest causes for 
this pull found to exist on some of the ends during the 
building of a set of roving. 

Consider what takes place between the front steel and 
top leather rolls when the top roll is dry or dirty. Every 
mill man knows that all leather top rolls are driven by 
frictional contact, if the top roll is not free to revolve as 
it should, the surface speed is reduced and the strand is of 
course shortened, which destroys the relationship of the 
surface speed of the front roll and bobbin. Again, if the 
flutes on front rolls that have run for some time be ex- 
amined, it will be found that the side of the flutes opposite 
to the running direction of the roll are very sharp and that 
any increased or unnecessary friction will occasion these 
sharp flutes to roughen the smooth leather covering, thus 
gradually destroying the front top rolls. The above can 
be noticed more in the ring spinning where the end has a 
tendeney to lick up and in most cases form a roller lap. 

Every person in charge of either carding or spinning 
should understand that all front top rolls have enough to 
do without any unnecessary friction, even though the draft 
on the frame be very short. Some seem to think that be- 
cause a short draft exists on either fly or ring frame that 
little attention should be paid to the front top rolls, as they 
point out that the rolls have little to do. However, the 
harm is the same when top rolls are neglected, whether the 
draft is long or short on fly frames. All practical carders 
will admit that a dry roll will in some extreme cases cause 
the pull to be so great as to cause the layers of roving to 
be wound close together, making the bobbin of roving as 
hard as a rock. The above should be enough to convince 
any person in charge of either fly or ring frames that neg- 
lecting top rolls is one, if not the greatest evils to be found 
in a cotton mill. The writer has seen rolls in such a condi- 
tion that if the grade of cotton was changed to one slightly 


more wiry, hard ends and cockled yarn could be found all 
over the mill. 

Some writers tell us that the pull on the strand from 
the front roll to the bobbin is due to the fact that the bob- 
bin barrel is made to revolve at a speed greater than the 
speed of the flyer through which the strand of cotton passes 
on its way to the bobbin. The above is true in some cases, 
but much is written by men that have done very little labor- 
ing inside a cotton mill, and lack practical knowledge. It 
must be admitted that even if the excess surface speed on a 
bobbin lead frame was equal to the excess surface speed of 
the front roll, that a pull would exist on every end where a 
dry or dirty roll was found. 

Builders are doing their part in turning out machin- 
ery at the present time, for it must be admitted that any 
up-to-date mill filled with the latest machinery can manu- 
facture at a much lower cost than one filled with old ma- 
chinery. But even with new machinery, if those in charge 
do net understand or neglect the working parts, in such 
eases profit is often turned into a loss. 

I shall endeavor to show, (1) what relation should ex- 
ist between the speed of the front toll and the speed of the 
bobbin; (2) why it is impossible with our present system 
of carding to hold this relation throughout the set; and, (3) 
how mathematical caleulations by the builders are de- 
stroyed. 

On all bobbin-lead frames, the surface speed of the 
front roll ‘and the excess surface speed of the bobbin over 
the flyer should be equal. The above has been the almost 
universally accepted theory for many years. Some writers 
would have us believe that the above theory was accepted, 
because on the flyer lead frame, owing to the flyer starting 
in advance of the bobbin, a weak place was caused in the 
roving, but this is not true. The reason the bobbin-lead 
frame is accepted is because in a flyer-lead frame, owing to 
the flyer rotating at a speed greater than that of the bob- 
bin, the bobbin must have its slowest speed when empty 
and its greatest speed when filled, and must constantly and 
uniformly increase in the number of revolutions during the 
entire building of the set between two extremes. 

The amount of cotton added on all the bobbins should 
be considered. For instance, on a fly-frame 7 & 3% a 
filled bobbin weighs about 11 ounces, so if a speeder con- 
tains 176 spindles, we have 11 176 = 1936 ounces, or 
about 140 pounds of cotton on the bobbins. The increas- 
ing speed and weight of the bobbin are the principal ob- 
jection to a flyer-lead frame, as the larger and heavier the 
bobbin becomes, the faster they must be driven, hence the 
greater amount of power required to drive the bobbins at 
the end of the set, thus increasing the slippage of the cone 
belt. That is the reason why on all flyer-lead frames, the 
ends slacken when the frame is started when the set is 
nearly filled. As regards the flyer-lead frame making weak 
places in the roving, it must be said that a flyer-lead frame 
and a bobbin-lead frame are the same, and will not make 
weak places in the roving, unless the wrong tension gear is 
on the frame, so that it will inerease the tension, or if the 
rack is shifted towards the starting point of the cones. 

Examine a flyer-lead frame and you will find the com- 
pound pinion on the side of the periphery that drives it in 
the same direction as that of the driving shaft. It ean be 
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seen that as the cone belt is on the small end of the bottom 
cone and on the large end of the top cone at the beginning 
of the set, that the high speed of the bottom cone reduces 
the speed of the bobbins, while on the bobbin-lead frame 
the compound pinion is found on the side of the periphery 
that drives it in the opposite direction of the driving 


shaft. 

It may be deduced from the above that the slippage of 
the cone belt in each case will slacken the ends, because 
when you raise the bottom cone on a flyer-lead frame the 
speed of the bobbin is increased to the same.rate of speed 
to that of the flyer while on the bobbin-lead, when the 
bottom cone is raised the excess is destroyed and the bobbin 
speed decreased to the same rate as that of the flyer. In 
other words, in order to wind ten inches of roving on the 
bobbin in ease of a flyer-lead frame, the eye of the presser 
on the flyer must move just ten inches farther than a point 
on the surface of the bobbin during the length of time that 
it takes for the drawing rolls to deliver ten inches of rov- 
ing on the bobbin, a point én the bobbin must move just ten 
inches farther than the eye of the flyer presser during the 
length of time that it takes for the drawing rolls to deliver 
ten inches of roving. It should be understood that this lead 
of the bobbin over the flyer is independent of the actual 
speed or velocity of the bobbin and flyer, both of which are 
of course rotating in the same direction on both the bobbin- 
lead and the flyer-lead frames. . 

It appears to be a most curious thing that the lower cone 
always diminishes in speed as the bobbin increases in diam- 
eter, whether the frame be a flyer-lead or bobbin-lead. It 
is the direction of the periphery that seems to puzzle many, 
as they fail to see how the high speed of the bottom cone 
in ease the flyer-lead decreases the speed of the bobbin 
while the high speed of the bottom cone in case the bobbin- 
lead frame increases the speed of the bobbins. 

However, if what is said above be carefully followed and 
the position of the compound pinion, together with the ro- 
tating direction of the periphery be considered, it will be 
plain that in a flyer-lead frame, the cones actually take rev- 
olutions from the bobbins, and the faster the bottom cone 
revolves the slower must the bobbins revolve, because for 
every single revolution given to the periphery two revolu- 
tions are taken from the driving shaft. In the case of the 
bobbin-lead owing to the periphery being made to revolve 
in the opposite direction to that of the driving shaft, for 
every single revolution of the periphery two revolutions are 
added to the differential sleeve. The above refers to the 
Holdworth’s motion. 

Next, why is it sometimes impossible with our present 
system of carding to hold the above relation throughout the 
set? Cones may be figured out theoretically correct with 
the bobbin and the spindle traveling together, aside from 
the motion of the periphery or sun wheel, but there are 
many things that will offset this perfect figuring so as to 
oblige the cones to be modified thereafter. 

Let us now considera few things that will change the 
outlines of the cones in order to keep the tension perfect: 

(1) There is the slippage of the cone belt. 

(2) The width of the cone belt plays an important 
part; the narrower it is, the more benefit is obtained from 
the perfect outlines of the cones. 

(3) The difference in tension between the empty and 
full bobbin due to the slight variation in the pressure of 
the paddle on the bobbin. 
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It is safe to say that the above is little understood in 
most mills, and it must be admitted that careless flyer fixing 
is another cause for uneven roving and yarn. 

The functions of the flyer from the beginning to the 
end of the set is perhaps not fully understood by those who 
have charge of the machines. When a set is started the 
paddle of the presser should bear on the surface of the 
bobbin, and the presser rod attached to the hollow leg of 
the flyer should then be at its farthest outward swing. When 
the bobbin is full the presser rod is found behind the hol- 
low leg of the flyer with the pad still on the surface of the 
bobbin, but with more pressure, because it may be seen that 
the position of the presser rod at the ending of the set will 
inerease the pressure of the paddle on the surface of the 
bobbin. The reason for this is clear, because owing to the 
presser rod having its largest swing at the start of the set 
the air current reduces the pressure on the paddle to some 
extent, as the bobbin fills and the presser rod is gradually 
moved towards the rear of the hollow leg, it passes out of 
the influence of the air currents and the pressure is slightly 
increased. So when a flyer is repaired, the person doing the 
work should have in mind that the presser rod should be 
attached or positioned on the hollow leg of the flyer, so 
that the presser rod will have its outward swing when the 
paddle touches the surface of the bobbin, and be directly 
at the rear of the hollow leg when the paddle is gauged to 
the same distance from the surface of the full bobbin. The 
best and surest way is to use a full bobbin of a proper diam- 
eter when repairing flyers, or have a wooden gauge made 
exactly the shape of a filled bobbin. 

If all presser rods are not positioned exactly alike, bob- 
bins of different diameters will be formed, that is, on all 
bobbins where the presser rods do not have their outward 
swing, the bobbins will be slightly more compact, while on 
those that the presser rod passes the point of the outward 
swing the pressure of the paddle will be slightly reduced, 
and this will allow the bobbin to increase in diameter, 
which will of course strain the ends. This will oceur in 
each ease whether or not the strand is perfectly even 
throughout its length. The presser rod is controlled by the 
speed of the frame, that is, if in a proper condition. There- 
fore, if the presser rods do not oceupy the same position, a 
different pressure will exist on different bobbins, and al- 
though the claim is made by many that this difference of 
pressure is slight, nevertheless it is enough to destroy the 
relationship of the surface speed of the front roll and bob- 
bin, and the result is slack ends here and there, while on 
others the strands are strained. 

If the reader has an opportunity to watch any fly frame 
after reading this article, let him stand at the end of the 
frame and watch how the ends here and there have a dif- 
ferent tension. Of course, a different tension is always 
found at the start of a set, due to the bobbins varying 
slightly in diameter, but this is not what the writer is aim- 
ing at. Examine the frame when partly filled, say from a 
quarter full to the ending of the set. Here is another proof 
that will show how either the flyers or top rolls will ef- 
fect the strand. Remove a flyer from the frame when the 
set is about one-half full, and fit the presser rod to the hol- 
low leg of the flyer so that it will not nave the freedom to 
swing that it should, then replace on the frame and watch 
it run for a few minutes, and it will be noticed in a short 
time that this particular end will become strained or broken. 
The cause is simple, when you fit a presser rod too closely 
to the hollow leg, the presser rod is then unable to respond 
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to the speed of the frame, and the pressure on the paddle 
is reduced. Still there are many “fixers” to this day that 
conceive the idea that a close fitted presser rod increases 
the pressure of the paddle. 

Next, oil all top rolls during the set, say when about 
one-half full, and it will be found in the majority of cases 
that the frame will run badly thereafter until the ending 
of the set, slack ends being the cause here and there along 
the frame. This is the reason why shell rolls were dis- 
carded, because the large bearing of the front roll on the 
arbor caused so much friction that when the top rolls be- 
came slightly dry the work became deplorable throughout 
the room. 

To further prove what was said above regarding the 
flyers, one needs but to study the principle of one make. 
On this flyer we find that the top of the presser rod is 
heavily weighted and free to swing so that the same pres- 
sure is maintained on the paddle throughout the set by the 
speed of the frame. It is at no time during the building 
of the set under the influence of air currents. This is why 
one flyer can wind in some cases one-third more roving on 
a bobbin, simply because the pressure of the paddle is in- 
creased by the weighted presser rod and besides the pres- 
sure is the same throughout the set. 

As before stated, the flyer is the most misunderstood 
piece of machinery in a mill. Visit some mills and it may 
be seen where the carders have the flyers positioned so that 
when the frame is stopped the presser rods will all be on 
the outside and all meet on the inside between the spindles. 
They claim that this balances the frame and prevents any 
vibration to the spindles and rail. This is a very wrong 
idea, and besides being very injurious to the flyers, on nar- 
row gauged frames it makes it more difficult for the speeder 
tender to piece more than one broken end on both rows of 
spindles. 

Flyers should be positioned so that the presser rods in 
each row of spindles will be nearest the roller beam when 
the frame is stopped. In this way the tender can piece ends 
on both rows of flyers more quickly and easily. If flyers 
are positioned as in the first case, if the frame be one of a 
narrow gauge, the presser rods will often strike together 
and in some cases be detached and fall among other re- 
volving flyers, thus not only injuring those that have come 
in contact, but also others. 

Flyers are balanced separately, and their position on 
the spindles does not effect the running of the spindle or 
frame, or cause any undue vibration. When spindles and 
rail are found vibrating the trouble is in the frame being 
out of alignment. 

If the reader has charge of fly frames, he will find the 
above points very valuable in making a more even roving, 
because the following proofs should make it clear enough 
that what is said above will effect the tension and make 
either slack ends or strained roving. The first proof should 
be made in ease of the flyer, by studying the principles of 
them. When this is done, the reader will arrive at the con- 
clusion that the air currents does effect the pressure of the 
paddle on the surface of the bobbin with some flyers owing 
to the inereasing diameter of the bobbin gradually working 
the presser rod towards the rear of the hollow leg of the 
flyer, thus bringing the presser rod more out of the in- 
fluence of air currents which increases the pressure of the 
paddle on the surface of the bobbin. 

Next, to prove how a dry or dirty roll will cause strained 
roving, remove a couple of layers from a bobbin, and then 
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piece up again and start the frame, and when the end be- 
gins to run slack, (as it surely will owing to the bobbin in 
question having a smaller diameter), just press the thumb 
slightly upon the top leather roll of the end in question and 
it will be found possible to run this bobbin of a different 


diameter. Let the reader make the above test, and if the 
frame on which the test is made be equipped with solid top 
leather rolls, let him ask himself why the end or ends 
drawn by the same front roll do not break, except of course 
in ease the pressure on the roll is too great and cause too 
much retardation. Every practical man will at once see 
the writer’s point, that is, you can run a bobbin a couple of 
layers smaller by pressing slightly on the top roll without 
breaking the end or ends drawn by this same roll. 

The above is often done by speeder tenders in every 
mill. But let us stop here and consider what we are letting 
go on in our mills when we allow this practice to continue. 
No one can deny by the above practice that an end will 
run even if the top roll does retard; there can be no argu- 
ment upon that point. So, then, every time that a speeder 
tender is allowed to retard the top roll to run a smaller 
diameter bobbin until the frame has run a layer or two 
and the diameter of the bobbin has become more equalized 
to the rest on the frame, the ends operated by the same roll 
are surely strained. What is the result? The ends referred 
to above from either holding or pressing the thumb against 
the front roll, or from dry or dirty rolls, are the ends that 
are causing the most trouble in later processes. 

Let there be no misunderstanding about what is meant. 
When one presses the thumb against a front top roll to in- 
crease the tension on the end running slack, it strains the 
end or ends operated by this same roll. 

If the second roll is dry, the end will be uneven in 
places and cause the same amount of breakage at the warp- 
er and loom. 

When the front rolls are dirty or dry the roll does not 
have the freedom to draw the fiber from the second roll 
regularly, and the strand is shortened and made much 
heavier, and the diameter of the bobbin is reduced owing 
to the pull. A bobbin in the above state will run and make 
heavy work. In some eases it will cause hard ends in the 
spinning room that will in turn whip down one or a dozen 
more. But it is not strange, when one stops to think of it, 
how it is that we find on our warpers today ends continu- 
ously breaking. In fact, it is very seldom one will find all 
warpers running at the same time in any mill fine or coarse. 
Why those weak ends? Why give so much attention to 
only the front rolls when we know that a dry second top 
roll is more injurious to either warping or weaving than a 
dry front roll? Why allow a speeded tender to hold her or 
his thumb on a front roll to remedy one bobbin on a 
speeder instead of breaking it back and strain other ends 
that will necessitate the stopping of hundreds of ends at 
the warper and loom for each of those ends? 

No practical mill man will deny that in our cotton mills 
the yarn varies a great deal more than it should, and in 
most cases it will be found that the trouble is on the fly 
frames. To have the surface speed of the front roll and 
the surface speed of the bobbin equal at all times during 
the building of a set of roving is a very difficult thing to 
do. To prove the above, size a full roving and then size 
the same roving when nearly empty, and it will be found to 
be heavier at the finish of the bobbin. Why is this so? 


Why are not the coils of roving the same weight through- 
out the set? Such a condition cannot be laid to the un- 
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evenness of the roving from ordinary causes as it is just as 
liable to be light at the beginning of the set. 

The reason why the last coils or layers of roving are 
lighter is because that on the first layers the true mathe- 
matical computation can be attained, but as the bobbins 
fill the inereasing pressure of the paddle on the bobbin 
gives more aid to the cone belt, and this slight difference is 
enough to strain all the ends to make the difference in 
the weight of the roving found from the first layers to the 
last. 

I quote a part of a letter received from the agent of 
one of the best shops building fly frames. The subject was 
about the differential motion, still enough is said by this 
expert to show that my statement above is correct. The 
part of his letter follows: 

“Another factor in this complicated problem is that 
the pressure of the paddles on the bobbins is nearly suffi- 
cient to keep the bobbins up to speed after the frame, as 
a whole, has been put up to speed, even though at that 
minute the train of gears driving the bobbins from the jack 
shaft were disengaged.” Continuing, he says: “It seemed 
so to us that this would be true; we tried it and demon- 
strated it to be so.” 

This means that even if the cones are formed to meet 
the conditions referred to above, it must be admitted that 
as in- the ease of flyer fixing, the speed of the frame con- 
trols conditions, and in the lattes case if the frame is driven 
to a higher speed than it was designed to run, the pressure 
of the paddle on the surface of the bobbin is increased 
more, and in turn this pressure aids the cone belt. The 
speed of the bottom cone, or excess speed is increased and 
results in strained work, because there is always a certain 
amount of cone belt slippage on all fly frames during the 
building of a set of roving. 

To prove further what is stated above, put a fly frame 
up to speed, and when it is again stopped notice how the 
slack ends here and there about the frame will become 
tighter as the speed diminishes. The above is a practice 
carried on in all cotton mills, that is, when the ends are 
found to run slack we put the frame on one-half speed, 
or nearly so, so as to let these slack ends pass the part on 
the bobbin having a smaller diameter. If what is stated 
by the writer and the expert in question is not true, what 
then tightens the slack ends? This is the reason why 
the mathematical caleulations by builders of fly frames are 
sometimes destroyed. 

All must admit that these are facts and that changing 
the speed of fly frames does effect the outlines of the cones. 
Examine an English cone and an American cone. They are 
different, for the reason that we drive our fly frames on 
this side of the water at a higher rate of speed. As stated, 
in order to hold the same relationship of surface speed of 
the front roll and bobbin needs continual watehfulness and 
study of conditions, and this is at all times necessary. Tem- 
perature and humidity ean be controlled nowadays with 
considerable accuracy. However, some variations are in- 
evitable, but eternal vigilance can assist greatly in main- 


taining that relation which theory and practice have shown - 


to be the best. 

The most important parts of fly frames are the cones 
and connections from the bottom cone to the bobbin gears, 
and here is where most of the bad work is made, much 
through carelessness, neglect, and not understanding the 
winding-on principle and funetions of the flyers from the 
beginning to the end of the set. Bad tension conditions on 
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a speeder are generally caused by the carelessness of speed- 
er tender, oiler or fixer, and the fixer, or second hand, who 
refuses to change the tender’s rack or gear when conditions 
demand it, should be immediately discharged. Overseers 
and fixers who understand the importance of the winding- 
on problem are a great help and encouragement to either 
poor or good speeder tenders. 

I have noticed of late that many writers advocate redue- 
ing the number of doublings, and shorter drafts. This is 
wrong, because more doublings remedy bad _piecings, 
lengths of light and heavy strands, caused by uneven laps, 
and also the light work caused by the stripping of the card, 
which all of course assist in making the roving defective. - 
Many mills have lately increased the doublings at every 
delivery of drawing, where six ends were run at the back, 
this number is increased to eight. The draft on the drawing 
was only increased slightly as the weight of the card sliver 
was reduced, and the doffer speeded to almost the same 
proportion. This has been found to give the best results 
in making an even strand, and it is safe to say that many 
other mills will fall into line. That all builders foresaw 
the adoption of this plan by many mills is evident from the 
number of slots. found in most guide plates on the latest 
drawings turned out. The only fault that can be found 
running two into one on fly frames, spinning, or mules, 
is that when running short stock, the two strands will at 
times separate and when they came together again will in 
some cases pluck the clearer waste and cause small dirty 
slubs in the yarn. Such places in the yarn receives very 
little twist owing to the twist running always to the part 
of the thread having the smallest diameter, and this gives 
the yarn the appearance as if a part of it was not properly 
drawn by the drawing rolls. 

In order to reduce the defective places in the roving we 
must double the strands at every opportunity, that is why 
it is that the finer yarn you make the more doublings that 
are necessary. Even in a print cloth mill the sliver should 
never exceed 50 grains per yard. The slubber roving 
should not be heavier than .60 hank, and the intermediate 
no heavier than 1.65 hank to make 4.5 hank roving. How- 
ever, in most print mills, we find a 60 grain sliver on the 
eards, .50 hank roving on the slubber, and 1.50 on the in- 
termediates to make 4.5 hank roving on the fine speeders. 
Now, if any reader of Corton has the latter “hang-up,” 
let him ehange to the one advocated above, and the result 
will surprise him. It will be found that the amount of 
waste will be reduced approximately 50 per cent, and be- 
sides, the roving will be found much more compact. 

Another defect that exists in many of the cotton mills 
at this writing, and one that is responsible for much de- 
feetive roving, is the draft between the first and second 
roll on the slubber. Of course a carder will tell you that 
he has a draft of only five on his slubbers, but most of 
this draft takes place between the first and second roll. You 
will find in many mills today where the draft between the 
first and second roll of the slubber is almost equal to dou- 
ble the draft between the first and second roll on the draw- 
ing. Some may say that the drawing roll has much more 
to do on account of the number of slivers under its ac- 
tion at the one time, but this is a poor argument because 
each may be said to be drawn separately between the first 
and second roll on the drawing the same as on the slubber. 
There is a difference, and a great one, too, so much so that 
in some mills this ‘excessive draft found between the first 
and second roll will give the layers of roving on the traverse 
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the appearance that the carriage was dwelling at inter- 
vals. Many readers of Corron have no doubt experienced 
the above, and will probably agree with the writer upon this 
point. The writer is a earder and has done very little 
changing, but when he has changed and taken charge of a 
ecard room, his first move in each case was to reduce the 
draft between the first and second roll on the slubbers, and 
if the reader be a carder he could at least try one slubber, 
and if this is done, I am sure he will never again have a 
long draft between these two rolls. 

I know that we have the same draft and a longer one 
between these two rolls on the intermediates, fine, jack, 
mule, and ring frames, but notice the difference in the hank 
fed in at the back. 

In most print cloth mills one will find a .119 hank fin- 


ished drawing sliver, instead of .138 hank or what it should 


be. On the slubber .50 hank, when it should never be 
heavier than .60 hank. Two into one at the intermediate 
gives us .50 — 2 = .25 hank fed in at the back of the inter- 
mediate. This should be enough to convince the skeptic on 
this point, as he should see that the number of fibers in the 
cross-section of the drawing sliver is double that of the slub- 
ber hank fed in at the back of the intermediate. If we had 
the proper hank roving fed in at the. back of the interme- 
diates, the number of fibers in the cross-section of the draw- 
ing would be almost three times greater than the number of 
fibers in the cross-section of the hank fed in at the inter- 
mediate. 

To make the above point clearer, when one has such an 
excessive draft between the first and second rolls on the 
slubber, he is pulling the fibers a greater distance past 
one another at every inch passing the action of these two 
rolls. Then we have two extremes at this point, namely, 
the distance that the front roll must pull the fibers past 
one another, and the number of fibers in the cross-sec- 
tion. 

Even if the rolls in the above case were well oiled and 
cleaned, it will be seen that a retardation of the front roll 
is sure to take place, especially in case of wiry cotton. By 
all means, reduce the draft between these two rolls if found 
excessive, as this has caused and is now eausing much de- 
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fective roving. The slubbers in some mills are equipped 
with metallic rolls, and in others one finds them varnished. 
This is a confession on the part of the mill operators that 
what is said above is true. 

Before closing I wish to state that too great a speed 
makes the work run badly on any machine, causing a larger 
amount of breakage, and consequent loss of production, but 
the speed should be sacrificed instead of the draft, as there 
is nothing more detrimental in making the work weak and 
fluffy. The writer has had the pleasure of visiting many 
mills in both the North and South, and in every mill vis- 
ited he found conditions bad wherever the slivers were 
heavy and the drafts excessive. 


THE WEAVING OF SEAMLESS FELTS FOR 
PAPER MAKERS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron ) 
BY MILES R. WHITHAM. 


Some of the largest types of weaving machinery are 
The loom 
shown at Fig. 1 has been designed for the above purpose 
and is for a cloth 49 feet wide. The total width of this 
huge loom is 654% feet, the height 10 feet and the depth 
13 feet; the net weight of this giant loom is 60,570 pounds. 
The length of the shuttle used is 27 inches and twelve picks 


designed for the weaving of paper makers felts. 


per minute is a good average speed. As shown the loom 
is of the underpick type whilst it is provided with a head 
motion for controlling 27 shafts; the shuttle weighs 22 
Fig. 2 


preparation of warps for the loom illustrated. It 


pounds. shows the warping machine used in the 
will be 
noticed that the warps are built up in section, thus enabling 
the ordinary sizing machines, ete., to be utilized. 

The weaving of seamless felt is of course based on the 
usual system of designing and Fig. 3 shows the whole weav- 
ing scheme for a plain seamless felt. In making the eloths 
it is essential that the number of warp threads used is an 
odd number as shown in the section. This illustration also 


shows how eloth 98 feet wide may be woven on this loom. 
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Fig. 2. 


Large as is the loom illustrated it has been eclipsed by 
a recent introduction. Reports from the continent describe 
a loom weighing 35 tons and is 77 feet long. Another 
loom of lighter construction than the above is used for 
weaving artist’s painting cloth. This loom is of 29 feet 
reed space and is 37 feet long over all. It is only adapted 
for weaving plain cloths. 


SCHEME OF WEAVING FOR C/RCUAAR 
cLo7Ty. 





7 FACE WARP LIFTEO ON FACE PICKS 
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SCHEME OF WEAVING FOR DOUBLE 
WIOTH CLOTH. 
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TRADE MARKS TO BE REGISTERED. 


Applications for registration of the following trade- 
marks have been filed in the Patent Office at Washington. 
The names and addresses of the applicants are given. Any 
one who has cause to object to any registration should file 
his protest promptly, otherwise the certificate of registra- 
tion may be issued at the expiration of thirty days. For 


‘further information write to our correspondent, Edward 


S. Duvall, Jr., Bond building, Washington, D. C.: 
Serial No. 64,124. 
Representation of a zebra and the words Zesra STRIPE 
used on cotton cloth in the piece since September 1, 1887. 
Owner: Pemberton Company, Lawrence, Mass. 
Serial No. 65,138. 
Word: Bertmore and the representation of a boll. Used 


WARPING MACHINE USED IN CONNECTION WITH THE LOOM ILLUSTRATED. 
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on union suits, drawers, shirts, and pajamas and night 
shirts since July 1, 1912. Owner: Theo. F. Baulig, Egg 
Harbor, N. J. 

Serial No. 65,699. 

Representation of a woman dressed in style of 1860. 
Used on knitted underwear, hosiery and caps, since Febru- 
ary 1,1912. Owner: The William Carter Company, Need- 
ham Heights, Mass. 

Serial No. 65,706. 

Picture of Benj. Franklin and the words: FRANKLIN 
Knitting Miuus. Used on mufflers since June 15, 1909. 
Owner: Franklin Knitting Mills, New York, N. Y. 


Serial No. 66,149. 

Word: Granite shown on the representation of a gran- 
ite block. Used on ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s 
hosiery since July 1, 1912. Owner: Wm. Brown Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Serial No. 66,365. 

Words: Summer Grau. Used on stockings since Nov. 
24, 1911. Owner: O’Callaghan.& Fedden, New York, 
Serial No. 66,367. 

Words: Rememper Me. Used on stockings since Nov. 
24,1911. Owner: Same as No. 66,365. 

Serial No. 66,399. 

Words: Xra and Rarysow. Used on cotton thread, 
cotton twist, cotton yarns and sewing cotton since July 22, 
1912. Owner: New England Cotton Yarn Co., Boston. 


Serial No. 66,434. 

Representation of a water spout and catch basin. Used 
on thread since Oct. 1, 1912. Owner: The Spool Cotton 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

Serial No. 64,202. . 

Representation of a golden stripe near top of a stock- 
ing, the latter forming no part of the mark. Used on hosiery 
since March, 1911. Owner: Gotham Silk Mfg. Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
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KNITTING. 


INFLUENCE OF TWIST ON YARN. 


Contributed exclusively to Corton. 
BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


INFLUENCE OF TWIST ON TWO-FOLD YARN. 
Twisting two single threads together gives as a rule 
greater strength than a corresponding count or size of 
single yarn. Also single yarns intended for doubling are 
not turned quite so hard as they would be if used alone. 
In folding two single yarns together, the strength of the 
two-fold thread is seen to increase with the twist up to a 
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Puate V. 

certain point, which is the point of maximum strength for 
that particular yarn. In general, however, there is a re- 
markable difference from single thread curves, when this 
point is reached. In place of a section where the strength 
remains practically stationary under increased twist, the 
strength steadily decreases with the addition of more twist. 
The point of maximum strength is more easily determined 
than in the case of single yarns and the weakening effect 
of more torsion after that point, is more decidedly pro- 
nounced. To conduct the experiment an assortment of 
counts were used, varying from coarse to fine. The yarns 
were of the typical woolen variety, the coarser sizes being 
Cheviot and the finer sizes Saxony in character. 

Example 5. The single yarn was 10 cut, equal to 114 
run, American counts. 

10s Yarn two-fold 


Average Average 
Test No. Turns pe? inch strength streteh 
] 2 50 ozs» 1 7/16 inches 
2 4 52 ozs. 110/16 inehes 
3 6 57 ozs. 2 4/16 inches 
t 8 55 ozs. 110/16 inches 
5 10 66 ozs. 3 7/16 inghes 
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6 12 49 ozs. 210/16 inches 
7 14 39 ozs. 2 4/16 inches 
8 16 32 ozs. 112/16 inches 
9 18 turns impossible 


Plate 5, which is plotted from this table, shows the 
general increase of strength up to the point of 10 turns 
per inch, that of maximum strength, after which it stead- 
ily decreases in strength and becomes brittle. It was found 
impossible, owing to the breakage of the yarns, to put on 
more than 16 turns. 


Example 6. 15 eut 2-fold woolen yarn, equal to 1% 


run. 
Average Average 
Test No. Turns per inch strength stretch 
1 4 53 ozs. 1 5/16 inehes 
2 6 57 ozs. 2 inches 
3 8 65 ozs. 210/16 inehes 
4 10 62 ozs. 3 7/16 inches 
5 12 64 ozs. 3 4/16 inches 
6 14 48 ozs. 2 inches 
7 16 52 ozs. 312/16 inehes 
8 18 30 ozs. 2 4/16 inches 


Maximum strength appears at eight turns in Plate 6, 
beyond which the results were uneven, but growing rapidly 


less. 
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Example 7. 20 cut 2-fold woolen yarn or 24 run. 
Average Average 


Test No. Turns per ineh streneth stretch 


1 4 29 ozs. 1 4/16 inches 
2 8 35 ozs. 113/16 inehes 
3 12 38 oz&. 210/16 inches 
4 16 38 ozs. 3 6/16 inches 
5 20 34 ozs. 3 3/16 inches 
6 24 21 ozs. 113/16 inghes 
7 28turns impossible 


Plate 7 shows the graphic curves plotted from this test. 
25 eut 2-fold woolen yarn or 34 run. 


Example 8. 
Average Average 


Test No. Turns per inch strength stretch 
] 4 20 ozs. 14/16 inches 
2 8 26 ozs. 110/16 inches 
3 12 25 ozs. 1 11/16 inehes 
4 16 30 ozs. 211/16 inches 
5 20 26 ozs. 2 9/16 inches 
6 24 17 ozs. 1 5/16 inches 


28 turns impossible 
Plate 8 shows the graphic chart of this test. 
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Piate VIII. 
Example 9. 30’s yarn 2-fold. 


Average Average 
Test No. Turns per inch strength streteh 
1 4 17 ozs. 1 3/16 inches 
2 8 22 ozs. 2 inches 
3 12 ‘ 24 ozs. 2 5/16 inches 
+ 16 26 ozs. 3 4/16 inches 
5 20 28 . 3 3/16 inehes 
Hib 6 24 25 . 3 inches 
My 7 28 21 .3 
Bi ii 32 Breaking Point 
i) | 
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It will be noticed that all the yarns up to Example 9 
have a quite decided point of maximum strain, this point 
being at the same time a point of maximum stretch in most 
instances. In Examples 10, 11 and 12, however, which are 
tests on the finest yarns used in the woolen trade, a change 
in the behavior is noticeable. The thread in fine sizes no 
longer exhibits the same marked maximum point. The 
properties of the yarn of Example 10 show very slight al- 
teration between the stages of 12 turns and 28 turns per 
inch. Nor does the thread exhibit the same tendency to 
break under excessive torsion, the greatest increase in 
strength manifests itself between 4 and 16 turns per inch, 


after which increased torsion does not add strength in the 
It would therefore, seem that the finer counts Puate XII. 
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have a greater range within which the twist can be used to 
produce a cloth of different handle. In fine counts, one yarn 
seems to become imbedded in its neighbor so that the dis- 
tinetive two-fold appearance is lost. 

Example 13. 20’s single cotton yarn. 


Test No. Turns per inch strength stretch 
1 + 15 2/3 ozs. 9/16 ined 
2 8 17 1/3 ozs. 11/16 ineh 
3 12 21 ozs. 11/16 ineh 
4 16 22 ozs. 12/16 inch 
5 20 25 ozs. 15/16 inch 
6 24 29 ozs. 1 inch 
7 28 29 1/3 ozs. 1 5/16 inches 
S 32 31 2/3 ozs.1 7/16 inches 
9 36 24 ozs. 1 3/16 inches 
10 40 Breaking Point 


The last three tests were made on single cotton yarns. 
Example 13 was that of a single 20’s cotton yarn and the 
results are given in the accompanying table and plate. Both 
strength and stretch show a well maintained increase in 
strength up to 32 turns per inch, after which there is a 
rapid break-away. 

Example 14. 40’s single cotton yarn. 


COTTON 


Average Average 

Test No. Turns per inch strength stretch 
1 a 8 2/3 ozs. 10/16 inch 

2 8 11 2/8 ozs. 11/16 inch 

3 12 10 6/8 ozs. 12/16 inch 

4 16 11 5/8 ozs. 11/16 inch 

5 20 12 ozs. 13/16 inch 

6 24 10 4/8 ozs. 15/16 inch 
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7 28 13 1/8 ozs. 1 2/16 inches 

8 32 11 ozs. 1 2/8 inches 

9 36 13 7/8 ozs. 1 5/16 inches 
10 40 Breaking Point 


The behaviour in Example 14 is somewhat analogous 
to that of the fine woolen yarns. There is no clearly defined 
point of maximum strain and the graphic curve from 8 to 
24 turns per inch keeps much within the same limits of 
strength and stretch. 

Example 15. 60’s single cotton yarn. 


Average Average 
Test No. Turns per inch strength stretch 
1 4 8 1/3 ozs. 8/16 inch 
2 8 9 ozs. 10/16 ineh 
3 12 10 ozs.. 11/16 inch 
4 16 12 ozs. 13/16 inch 
5 20 12 5/8 ozs. 15/16 inch 
6 24 10 1/3 ozs. 11/16 ineh 
7 28 10 1/3 ozs. 1 2/16 inches 
8 32 12 ozs. 1 3/16 inches 
9 36 11 1/3 ozs. 1 9/16 inches 
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In the plate for Example 15 it can also be noted that 
there is but little degree of variation in the yarn qualities 
between 12 and 28 turns per inch. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK, ITS MANUFACTURE 
AND USES. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY WILLIAM L. TASCH. 


Only in a few rare instances, has man succeeded when 
he tried to compete with Nature. Frequently, however, his 
attempts to imitate Nature’s products have led him to the 
invention of a material, different from the natural product 
in essential points, and yet of high value in spite of, or per- 
haps just on account of this difference. 

For nearly 150 years, ever since Réaumur, the great 
French Chemist, first conceived the idea of synthetically 
producing artificial silk, countless men tried to give us a 
substitute for the thread of the silkworm. None of them 
succeeded because they all started from an animal basis; 
(logically enough it would seem, since silk is an animal 
secretion;) and many have been the attempts to transform 
Albumen or Casein (the white of eggs and the solid part of 
milk) into pliable threads. Even to this day peopie are 
working along these lines but though they may have made 
silklike substances in their laboratories, they have not yet 
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achieved a product that could be considered practical. 

It remained for a Frenchman, Count St. Hilaire de Char- 
donnet, to be the first to produce fibers fit for use in the Tex- 
tile Industry. Though others before him, as Audemars, 
iSwan, and Weston, had drawn cellulose into threads, it 
was Chardonnet who on occasion of a visit to a cellulose 
factory, observed the snow-white, silky masses of cellulose 
leaving the boilers and there eonceived the idea which made 
him the “father of the artificial silk industry.” Though a 
good deal of the artificial silk is nowadays made of cotton 
waste or raw cotton, (the pure cellulose with which nature 
supplies us), we will here say a few words about cellulose, 
the more so, as the latest process, under which the best 
quality of silk is made, starts with cellulose as the original 
produet. If woodpulp is boiled with Bisulphite solutions, 
the Lignine (from Lignum, Latin for wood) i. e., the hard 
inerusting parts of the wood are destroyed, and the remain- 
ing fibrous substance is called cellulose. 

We all know how the silk worm spins its thread from 
a gummy substance, the fibroin which is created in its in- 
testines, and we will see in the following remarks how 
closely human genius has imitated Nature and her work. 

The first problem encountered was to obtain a liquid, as 
gummy as fibroin, which must possess a certain amount of 
viscosity, like glue and syrup, but must be so liquid that 
it could be squirted out through hairfine capillary openings, 
forming fine jets. Furthermore these thin liquid threads 
must be fit for easy precipitation, so that they would be 
readily hardened and transformed from the liquid into a 
solid struetureless thread. 

Artificial silk is now made under three different pro- 
cesses. The oldest of these is the Nitro-cellulose or Char- 
donnet process; the second in age, is the Cupro-Ammonia 
or Elberfeld process, so-called after the largest factory 
using it; and the third and by all means the foremost in 
importance is the Viscose process, according to which 80 
per cent of the woodsilk which this country consumes is 
made. In the following explanation we will show you how 
these three different processes obtain their spinning solu- 
tion, for therein lies the difference between them. 

In the Nitro-cellulose process, cotton waste or raw cot- 
ton is thoroughly eleaned by boiling it under pressure in a 
2 per cent solution of Caustic Soda, at a temperature above 
212 degrees F., which also contains some resinous soap. 
The cleaned cotton is then bleached and thoroughly dried. 
After the drying process the cotton is put into a solution 
of equal parts of Nitrie and: Sulphurie Acids, containing 
about 19 per cent water. This solution has to be kept at a 
temperature not lower than 104 degrees F., and the cotton 
which must remain in there for from 20 to 30 minutes is 
thereby transformed into Nitro-cellulose or Collodion, which 
we all know from its use as a corn eure or dressing for 
slight skin wounds. This collodion or Pyroxlyin as it is 
also called, is then put into airtight containers. Here it is 
covered with a mixture of ether and alcohol and soon dis- 
solved. The resulting solution now has to be filtered so as 
to be thoroughly freed from all foreign matters, and is 
then ready for.spinning. The filteration is done in filter 
presses under strong pressure. For very viscous liquids 
the pressure has to be as high as 60 atmospheres. 

In the Cupro-Ammonia process, longstapled cotton waste 
or raw cotton is boiled in an 8 per cent solution of Potash 
and sodium hydrate under a pressure of 2% atmospheres. 
After boiling for about 314 hours, the cotton is washed 
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thoroughly and dried. The cotton has become partly felted 
under this treatment, and is therefore torn by machinery 
into. small pieces; next it is bleached for 5 or 6 hours in a 
Hypochlorite solution, and then washed and partly dried. 

In the meantime, pure copper has been cut into pieces 
and covered with a 20 per cent solution of Ammonia in 
eylindrieal vessels, while cold air is being pressed into these 
under a pressure of two atmospheres. The bleached moist 
cotton after being treated as deseribed above is next dis- 
solved in the copper ammonia solution, and thus we get 
the Cupro-Ammonia spinning solution which also has to be 
filtered to be ready for use. The preparation of the cop- 
per solution as well as the dissolving of the cotton has to be 
done at a temperature of not more than 39 degrees F. 

The Viscose process, according to which most of the si!i: 
used in this country today is manufactured, differs from 
the other two processes in so far as instead of using cotton 
it starts from cellulose as the raw product, which is some- 
what cheaper than cotton. Cellulose is eut finely and then 
mixed by machinery with a 17 to 18 per cent solution of 
Caustie Soda. The resulting Alkali-cellulose is left stand- 
ing for from 48 to 72 hours, and then mixed in big mixing 
drums with Carbonie Disulphide. These mixing drums have 
to revolve for about three hours at a temperature of not 
less than 59 degrees F., and not more than 86 degrees F., 
until the cellulose is finally dissolved. Then the solution 
is treated again with an 18 per cent solution of caustic sola, 
and the final result is called Viscose, a liquid of the color 
and ¢onsistency of glue. 

The concentrated Viscose is diluted with water until we 
obtain the final spinning solution which contains 10 paris 
of the cellulose with which the process originally started 
in 100 parts of solution. 

The apparatus used for the making of the different 
spinning solutions js the same as that generally used in 
chemical industries or in making of explosives or paper, 
such as centrifuges, pulping engines, boiling vats, ete. 

The apparatus used for spinning is of very many dif- 
ferent designs. To the writer’s knowledge there are at 
least 40 ways of spinning artificial silk, but some of these 
are impractical, because of being too expensive while others 
are just about obsolete. Moreover, every factory nowadays, 
uses its own patented or secret process, which is continually 
being so improved upon, that the machinery considered as 
the best today, may be found on the serapheap tomorrow. 
For these reasons and on aceount of the limited space at 
our disposal, we have thought it advisable to draw only 
the broad outlines of the principles, according to which the 
spinning solution is spun into threads. 

The thick solution is pressed through capillary openings 
under a pressure, which varies with the viscosity of the 
solution, and therefore has to be carefully watched and 
readjusted at short intervals, for on these facts depends the 
uniform size of the thread. The capillary openings are 
made on the premises very simply. Glass tubes are drawn 
out into fine openings, and these short tuhes are called 
“silk worms” by the workers in the artificial silk factories. 
Another kind of “silkworm” that is mostly used nowadays 
is shaped like the rose of a tiny showerbath and contains 
from 10 to 30 hairfine openings, which give a like num- 

ber of strands of silk. These are twisted into a thread of 
usable strength; for the “silkworm” is kept in slow rotary 
motion while the spinning liquid leaves it. The diameter of 
the eapillary openings runs according to the size of the 
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silk desired from 1/300 to. 1/50 of an inch. The liquid 
thread leaves the spinning tubes and enters a precipitant, 
consisting of a very diluted acid. From this acid bath, the 
thread is caught upon-a reel, and carefully skeined, while 
it is wet. In another patent the still viscous thread is fas- 
tened to a glass cylinder, and is wound around same, while 
being all the time immersed in a thin acid solution. Under 
this process the thread is slightly stretched and becomes 
more lustrous, though it loses in strength. 

According to the Chardonnet process, the spinning is done 
without the aid of a precipitant, as the ether and aleohol in 
which the cellulose is dissolved evaporate very quickly in 
the open air, and the thread hardens in a minimal fraction 
of a second. This process is ealled the dry process. 

The skeined silk is next thoroughly washed, and freed 
from all foreign chemical matter, which may have clung 
to it in the complicated process of manufacturing. The 
still wet silk is then spooled on small twisting spools, and 
the threads contain from ten to thirty ends, it is slightly 
twisted, so as to receive a uniform smooth appearance. The 
twisted silk is then put up in skeins of a thousand yards 
each on silk winders. These winders work exactly opposite 
to the principle of the well-known cotton or silk-winder, for 
the reel is being revolved, while the spool stands still. The 
skeins are then weighed and sized in deniers like real silk, 
a denier being a thread of 450 meters or 492 yards, which 
weigh 0.05 gramms, or a mite less than a grain. A thread 
of 100 denier is consequently a thread 492 yards of which 
weight 77.1618 grains. The deniers most used are 130, 150, 
300 and 450, with a yardage of 34,400, 29,800, 14,900, or 
10,000 per pound respectively. 

Of highest importance for the practical use of artifi- 
cial silk, next to its strength and lustre is the way in which 
the silk is skeined. Poor skeining brings up the expense of 
winding, and the loss connected with it so high as to make 
good skeining an element of the utmost importance. This 
is the more especially true since in the dyeing of artificial 
silk a poorly wound skein will get hopelessly entangled, 
the single threads being apt to stick together while they 
are wet. Chardonnet silk shows the same attitude towards 
dyestuffs that animal fibers, silk and wool show, while the 
Elberfield and Viscose silks resemble that of cotton, partieu- 
larly mercerized cotton, a fact which is easily accounted 
for by their mode of manufacture. Unevenness of thread 
causes a shading in the artificial silk, for the dye will pene- 
trate the thinner parts of the thread deeper than it does 
the thicker parts. This drawback, however, has been over- 
come for all practical purposes, because the reputable man- 
ufacturers sort their finished product into three grades—A, 
B and C qualities—and while a “C” silk is likely to con- 
tain a good many uneven spots, and may be poorly skeined, 
the “B” quality is considered fair by many users, and the 
“A” quality is as high class a thread as can possibly be ob- 
tained. Some manufacturers produce a thick, hard, artifi- 
cial silk as a side-line, under the name of artificial horse- 
hair. Naturally enough, this product lacks the elasticity 
of real horsehair, but it has very high lustre, and is there- 
fore used to good advantage for millinery purposes. 

Artificial silk has not the strength of real silk. When 
moistened its threads will tear like tissue paper, but its lus- 
tre is so far superior to that of silk or mercerized cotton 
that it has found great favor with numerous lines of textile 
manufaeturing. The braid industry now using artificial silk 
in large quantities, can produce articles of high lustre, and 
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in a large variety of colors, which are cheap enough to be 


generally used. 

The knitting trade is making neckties, mufflers and 
shawls out of woodsilk that are low .priced enough to be 
within the means of anybody, and beautiful enough to ap- 
peal to everybody. Hosiery, too, is made out of woodsilk, 
and the result is a very high-class looking article at a very 
reasonable figure. In connection with mercerized cotton or 
wool, the manufacturers of sweaters have found it to great 
advantage to use artificial silk for ornamental purposes. The 
hand and machine embroidery trade has for many years 
used artificial silk with like benefit, and it is exceptionally 
well adapted for the making of heavier laces, as Macrame, 
Venise, ete. The upholstery trade has also profited greatly 
by the use of artificial silk, for aside from obtaining better 
looking materials for draperies and coverings at a cheaper 
price, a piece of goods made of artificial silk is less rough 
than that made of other stuffs, and therefore will not gather 
the dust as quickly as others do, and can be cleaned more 
readily. Velvet and plush manufacturers and the 
goods and shirting trade, have likewise been using this won- 
derful material, and its market grows larger, and its use 
in the textile world grows wider from week to week. The 
electric industries use artificial silk for coverings of wires, 
as it is a-better insulator than any other known material 
except rubber, and a German factory knits gas mantles 
of artificial silk, which will absorb the impregnating chem- 
icals, better than those knitted of ramie and which therefore 
last longer than the ordinary mantles do. 

The above explanations cannot possibly do full justice 
to our subject for the different features pertaining to the 
different processes, and apparatus used in the manufactur- 
ing are covered by about 250 German, 100 French, 30 
American and at least 100 other patents of different coun- 
tries, but a textile material, the production of which has ris- 
en from 30,000 pounds in 1891 to 12,000,000 pounds in 1911, 
compared with a production of 60,000,000 pounds of real 
silk, is of sufficient significance and importance to be brougit 
to the attention of the textile manufacturers at large. When 
one takes into consideration the price, which ranges from 
$1.75 to $2.10 per pound, aceording to the quality and size, 
there can be no further doubt that a closer investigation of 
this beautiful, highly lustrous thread will prove extremely 
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interesting to every manufacturer of textiles. 


Vice-Consul General E. G. Babbitt, of Yokahama, re- 
ports that the foreign commerce of Japan for the 11 months 
ended with November, 1912, had a total value of $520,908,- 
000, a gain of $81,174,000, or 18.9 per cent, over the trade 
of the corresponding months of 1911. Of this inerease, 
$48,306,000 represents the advance in Japan’s imports, the 
gain in imports of raw cotton being marked. 


The report comes from Manchester that the Alexandria 
General Produce Association has issued an estimate of the 
[Egyptian crop for the current season at 7,750,000 cantars 
(practically 775,000,000 pounds), or 25,000,000 pounds 
greater than last year. 


The total tonnage of vessels, steam and sail, entered and 
cleared at the port of Shanghai, in 1911, was 42,367 tons 
less than in 1910. Steam tonnage increased by 500,916 
tons, while that of sailing vessels decreased by 543,283 tons, 
Japanese and Chinese tonnage bearing the shortage. 
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DYEING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING. 


THE VALUE OF COMMERCIAL STARCHES 
FOR COTTON MILL PURPOSES.* 


BY G. M. MACNIDER, CHEMIST, FEED AND MICROCHEMICAL LAB- 
ORATORY, N, C. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RALEIGH, N. C. 
94 

, Large quantities of starch are used annually by the cot- 
ton mills in the processes of sizing and finishing. This 
yarn is prepared for weaving by a process known as sizing, 
in which it is treated in a solution of starch to give it cer- 
tain properties essential to good weaving. When the cloth 
comes from the. loom it is put through a process known as 
finishing to produce a certain “finish” .before it is ready 
for the market. It is essential to. good weaving that the 
yarn be properly. sized before going to the loom and with 
many grades of cloth the finish produced by the starch 
largely determines the market price of the goods. It. is 
therefore seen that starch plays a very important part in 
the manufacture of cotton goods, and hence the purchase 
of the kind of starch best adapted to the purpose in hand 
is a very important matter. 

The object of sizing is to make the yarn stiffer, inerease 
the strength and put it into proper condition for weaving. 
To accomplish this the size must penetrate the yarn to 
some extent and also form a coating on the surface of the 
thread, which prevents wear of thread in the loom. The 
size is prepared by boiling the starch (and other ingredi- 
ents) with water in an iron kettle known as the size-kettle. 
When the mixture has been boiled for a sufficient length 
of time it is run out into the size-box of the sizing machine 
and kept hot while the yarn is passed through it. Two sys- 
tems of sizing are in use: the short chain system, or old 
system, in which the yarn is sized in. hanks, and the long 
chain or slasher system in which the yarn is sized from 
the beam. The same results are obtained by both systems, 
the slasher system being faster than the short chain sys- 


tem. In both systems the yarn is dried as soon as it comes 


from the starch solution. 
The object of finishing is to inerease the stiffness of the 


cloth and produce a finish and feel on the cloth which are 
very important factors in marketing. cotton goods. The 
finish mixture is prepared in a manner similar to the size 
mixture and is applied to the cloth while hot. When the 
cloth is dry it is ealendered to bring outthe finish. The 
use of a starch solution alone in these operations would 
make the goods too stiff and produce a-.harshness which is 
not desirable. To modify this effect many softening agents 
are used, such as-tallow, oils, soaps, glycerine, ete. As fin- 
ishing is the final operation it is very important that it 
should be properly carried out and the best effect obtained 
from the starch. If it is desired to increase the weight of 
the goods this can best be done in the-finishing process. For 
this purpose the finishing mixture is made very thick, or 
where this would produce too much stiffness in the cloth 
thin boiling starches may be used to give the weight without 
undue stiffness. 

The prineipal starches used in the textile industry are 
corn, potato, eassava, sago, and to a small extent wheat and 


% *From the Journal of the Blisha Mitchell Scientifte Society for 
December, 1912. 


rice. Wheat and rice starches are, however, more largely 
used as laundry starches. 

The value of starch for cotton mill purposes depends 
on its property of swelling and forming a viscous solution 
when treated with hot water. It is well known in practice 
that the different starches produce different effects in sizing 
and finishing. One kind of starch will penetrate the goods 
better than another. This variation is due to a difference in 
the thickness of the solutions formed by the different starch- 
es when boiled with water, that is, one starch forms a more 
viscous solution than another.. The thickness or viscosity of 
the solution formed by the starch is the most important 
‘point to be known in determining the value of a starch for 
textile purposes, for on this depends the penetration of the 
starch solution into the yarn or cloth, and hence the stitiness 
which will be given the goods when sized or finished. As the 
viscosity of the starch solution is such a yaluable indication 
of the value of the starch it is very important to have a 
method for determining the viscosity which will vive results 
comparable to actual practice. The following method has 
been devised for this purpose: 

Twelve grams of the starch are weighed into a 600 cubie 
centimeter beaker, 300 eubie centimeters of distilled waiter 
added (thus making a 4 per cent solution) and heated with 
constant stirring to the boilirig point and boiled for ten 
minutes; 200 cubic centimeters of this solution are then 
poured into the eup of Scott viseosimeter, the temperature 
allowed to become constant, usually 94 degrees C., and 50 
eubie centimeters run out into a graduate, the time being 
accurately measured with a stop watch. The number of 
seconds required to deliver 50 cubic centimeters of the solu- 
tion divided by the number of seconds required to deliver 
50 cubic centimeters of boiling water gives the viscosity.’ 

It will be noticed from this that the starch solution is 
prepared by boiling with water as is done in sizing and 
finishing and the viscosity is measured at very near the boil- 
ing point of the solution, so that the figures obtained show 
the effect of boiling on the different starches. 

The viscosities of the prinicpal commercial starches are 
shown in the following table: 

Taste 1. Viscosttres OF COMMERCIAL STARCHES. 
(12 grams starch in 300 ec. water, boiled ten minutes). 
_ Starch Viscosity. 


Potato 
Cassaya .,.. 


Wheat 
Rice 1.00 


From the above table it is seen that there is a wide vari- 
ation in the viscosities of the different starches and hence 
a wide variation in their value for mill purposes. The 
viseosity of potato starch is much higher than that of any 
other starch, but there is also a considerable variation be- 
tween the viscosities of the other starches. The importance 
of the viscosity will be seen more fully in the next section 
in showing the effect of boiling on the viscosity of starch 
solutions.. It has been found that there is frequently con- 
A detail description of this method was published in the 


Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. IV., No. 6, 
1912. Also in Cotton for August, 1912. 
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siderable variation in the viscosities of different lots of the 
same kind of starch. It would be very advantageous to the 
mills for each lot of the same kind of stareh to have a uni- 
form viscosity. This would make it possible to obtain the 
same results in sizing and finishing without changing the 
formula for each lot of starch. 

In practice the starch solution is boiled from thirty 
minutes to one hour before being used. It is therefore 
very important to know the effect produced by boiling on 
the viscosity of the starch solution. This is shown in the 
following table: 


Taste II. SHowrne tHe Errect or Boring ON THE VIS- 
COSITIES OF COMMERCIAL STARCHES. 
(12 grams starch in 300 ce. water). 

Starch Minutes Boiled Viscosity 
CO pas kacacasndoees at boil 2.15 
CMM Gena cvasn tious st 10 2.73 
CR 5 SSE Sei 20 4.26 
SA has fhe Nels <a 30 7.00 
POM cick ccnven ue at boil 16.37 
POO Si sacs ates. 5 19.51 
iy ae ey 10 14.31 
oii aon: conta aca 30 6.33 
COMIVE Bo is cia ke ss at boil 9.93 
Ce ett toes 5 4.53 
Cera oe. cite bees 10 3.88 
RUMI Ss oes oo oe eee 20 3.91 
i ee as 30 4.17 
NN cs Gace bs daaaans at boil 1.88 
WE bk oaceeaereawes 5 1.62 
PP oe Peay 10 1.57 
NE Uc otrcawes Clas oak 3 1.66 
WOMENS sce teat ebes ey at boil 1.20 
| aa ies ere ee 5 1.22 
MEE iv wena e eens ne 10 1.26 
WEMNG -Juvenka dass wo 20 1.24 
WEED: 66) atures nee 46 30 1.33 
ME oc cicaansoeue 6 at boil 1.00 
Re oy oR aes 10 1.00 
ON 50s cee eae es 50 30 1.08 


From the above table it will be seen that the viscosity of 
corn starch increases uniformly with the length of time of 
boiling. This increase is about what would be expected with 
the coneentration of the solution when there is no change 
in the starch. This is a very valuable property of corn 
starch as compared with other starches and gives 
starch a much wider application in the textile industry 
any other starch. The value of this property will be 
more clearly by comparison with potato starch. 

Potato starch reaches its maximum viscosity after being 
boiled five minutes. From this point the viscosity decreases 
rapidly with the increase in time of boiling, the concentra- 
tion of the solution apparently having no effect on the 
viscosity. After boiling ten minutes potato starch has a 
viscosity slightly more than five times as great as corn 
starch, while after boiling thirty minutes the viscosity of 
potato starch is less than that of corn starch which has been 
boiled the same length of time. This property of ‘potato 
starch of liquefying on boiling is a very important point 
to be considered in using this starch. In sizing the starch 
is boiled from thirty minutes to one hour before being 
used, hence, as will be seen from the table, a size mixture 
made of potato starch will have a viscosity less than that 
of a similar size made of corn starch at the time is is ready 
to be applied to the yarn. In other words, the potato 
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starch size will not be as valuable for sizing as the corn 
starch size, but it will cost approximately twice as much 
as the size made from corn starch. 

Cassava starch attains its maximum at the boiling point. 
The solution apparently has a higher viscosity shortly after 
complete gelatinization takes place, but no measurements 
were made of this as the starch is not used until it has been 


boiled. After reaching the boiling point the viscosity de- 
creases uniformly with the length of time of boiling. After 
boiling thirty minutes there is an inerease in the viscosity 
over that of the solution boiled twenty minutes. This in- 
crease is probably due to increase in concentration. As will 
be seen from the table, cassava starch behaves in a manner 
very similar to potato starch.as regards liquefaction of the 
solution, but not to the same extent. Cassava starch there- 
fore has a much broader application in sizing and finishing 
than potato starch. 

Sago starch has a much lower viscosity than any of the 
starches so far considered. Like cassava starch it appar- 
ently has a higher viscosity at the time of complete gelatini- 
zation, but no measurements were made of this. The vis- 
cosity is highest at the boiling point and decreases uniform- 
ly. on boiling, though not to the same extent as the other 
starches. After boiling thirty minutes there is a slight in- 
erease in viscosity due to the concentration of the solution. 
While having a considerably lower viscosity, sago starch is 
quite similar to cassava starch as regards the effect 0° ‘oil- 
ing on the solution. 

Wheat starch shows a gradual increase in viscosity with 
the time of boiling, similar to corn starch, though the total 
increase is small, the viscosity of the thirty minute deter- 
mination being only slightly higher than the determination 
made at the boiling point. 

Rice starch has the same viscosity as water when meas- 
At the end of thirty minutes 
boiling it shows only a very slight increase in viscosity. 

The marked differences in the effect of boiling on the 
viscosities of the different starches is due to the fact that 
isome starches form soluble starch products more readily 
than others. The data given in the preceding table shows 
very plainly the importance of the viscosity in determin- 
ing the value of starch for mill purposes. 


ured under these conditions. 


SPECIAL OR TREATED STARCHES. 

A number of special starches are now used which have 
been treated so as to make them “thin boiling starches,” that 
is, when boiled the solution has a lower viscosity than the 
natural starches. These usually consist of corn starch 
which has been treated in some way to reduce the viscosity. 
The viscosities of several such starches are shown in the 


following table: 


TaBLe III. Viscositres oF SpeciaL or TREATED STARCHES. 
(12 grams starch in 300 ce. water, boiled ten minutes). 

Starch Viscosity. 
I CS Wald Vee Sada ewe wale aes 1.15 
IE, NN sg 5 SL Suda gS aleve mibie 2.13 
IS oe aE a a. ow anieiininle' 1.17 
Erkenbrecher’s Modified ................. 1.13 
EL SEPT TT eT TEE TT ee 1.11 
I GMD vgs bade bccase ae eens 1.04 
CRE CUMIN oo oss nnincceescocsers 3.48 


There are quite a number of processes for treating 
starches to reduce the viscosity or make them thin boiling 
starches. In the table above the Eagle Finishing Starch is 
a treated starch containing a small amount of borax and is 
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slightly alkaline. The viseosity of the alkaline N starch 
has been reduced by the addition of a small amount of al- 
kali. The other starches given in the table have been 
bi treated to reduce the viscosity and are neutral in reaction. 
The effect of several reagents on the viscostiy of starches 
has been shown in a previous paper.’ 
It 
the treated starches cover quite a wide range, from a viscos- 
] ity slightly less than that of corn starch to a viscosity only 
slightly higher than water. The special warp sizing starch 
is a pulverized corn starch. It is frequently claimed that 
pulverized starch makes a smoother size mixture than the or- 
dinary granular starch. These treated starches, on account 
of having lower viseosities than untreated starches, are of 
value in sizing and finishing to obtain more penetration of 
the starch into the yarn or cloth and to increase the amount 
of starch which is put into the goods. This may be accom- 
plished by using the treated starch in place of the untreated 
and inereasing the amount used by mixing the treated starch 


will be seen from this table that the viscosities of 


Hi with the untreated starch in such proportion as to seeure 
wy the desired results. For instance, in sizing or finishing if 
i |i the mixture contains 50 pounds of corn starch to 100 gallons 
in of water and it is desired to increase the amount of starch 
Hh put into the goods nearly double this amount of a thin 
fy i boiling stareh could be used which has a viscosity of half of 
i il that of corn stareh and still obtain a size mixture with the 
ri same thiekness or viscosity as with the 50 pounds of corn 
ds starch. In other words nearly twice as much starch would 

an be put into the yarn, thereby increasing the weight of the 

i yarn, by using the thin boiling starch than by using the un- 


treated corn starch. This is shown in the following formu- 
le for sizing No. 26 yarns which are taken from actual prac- 
tice: 

? 100 gallons of water 

50 pounds of corn starch. 


100 gallons of water 

‘ 95 pounds Eagle Finishing Stareh. 

It will be noted from the table of viscosities that Eagle 
Ne Finishing Starch has a viseosity slightly less than half of 
that of untreated corn starch and hence when this starch 
is used the amount ean be nearly doubled without effecting 
the penetration. 










By eomparing the following formula for sizing No. 26 
yarns with the first formula given it will be seen how the 
amount of starch may be increased and at the same time 
obtain greater penetration and more weight than with un- 
treated corn stareh: 










100 gallons of water 
80 pounds Eagle Finishing Stareh. 






The following formula for sizing No. 26 yarns shows the 
use of another treated starch : 





100 gallons of water 
65 pounds Alkaline Stareh. 






It will be noted from the table of viseosities that this 
starch has a viscosity of 2.13 or slightly lower than corn 
starch and hence a larger amount of it can be used. 






In making investigations on the value of the different 
commercial starches for cotton mill purposes the author has 
received very valuable assistance from many of the cotton 
mills in North Carolina. A large number of mills have 







*Journal of Industrial and peerings Chemistry, Vol. IV, 
No. 6, 1912. Also in Cotton for August, 1912. 
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very kindly sent in reports showing the kind of stareh 
which they use and the method of preparing the starch 
for sizing and finishing. Below are a given number of 
typical formule for sizing by the long chain or slasher 
system which are in actual use by the mills. For con- 
venience of comparison the formule have been calculated 
to a basis of 100 gallons of water. As there is such a great 
variety of softening agents in general use by the mills the 
amount of softener has not been included in the formule. 
The average amount of softener used in sizing is approxi- 
mately 15 pounds of tallow, or its equivalent, to 100 pounds 
of starch or 1.5 pounds to each 10 pounds of starch. The 
amount used varies, of course, with the yarn numbers and 
the method of sizing. 


For yarn Nos. 14 s and 20 s. 
100 gallons of water 
66 pounds Eagle Finishing Starch. 


For yarn Nos. 14 s and 22 s. 
100 gallons of water 
71 pounds Eagle Finishing Stareh. 


These formule are used on practically the same yarn 
numbers. The first one, using 66 pounds of starch, will 
give greater penetration than the second, but the second 
formula will give more weight to the yarn. 


For yarn No. 16. 
100 gallons of water 
63 pounds of corn starch. 


In this formula, using an untreated starch, a smaller 
quantity of starch is used than in the other formule where 
treated starch is used. 


For yarn No. 21. 
100 gallons of water 
62 pounds of corn starch. 


For yarn No. 23. 
100 gallons of water 
60 pounds corn stareh. 


For yarn No. 26. 
100 gallons of water 
50 pounds corn starch. 


100 gallons of water 
95 pounds Eagle Finishing Stareh. 


100 gallons of water 
80 pounds Eagle Finishing Starch. 


100 gallons of water 
65 pounds Alkaline N Stareh. 


These formule for 26 s show how different starches may 


be used to inerease the penetration and vary the amount of 
starch put into the yarn, thereby increasing the weight of 
the warp. 


For yarn Nos. 28 s and 36 s. 
100 gallons of water 
65 pounds potato starch. 
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For yarn No. 2844. 
100 gallons of water 
80 pounds Famous N Starch. 


For yarn No. 30. 
100 gallons of water 
65 pounds Famous N Starch. 


100 gallons of water 
65 pounds corn starch. 


These formule for 30 s show how more penetration and 
hence more weight may be obtained by using a thin boiling 
starch in place of an untreated starch. 


For yarn No. 36. 
100 gallons 
48 pounds 


of water 
potato starch. 


For yarn No. 40. 
100 gallons 
65 pounds 


of water 
Eagle Finishing Starch. 


of water 
potato starch. 


100 gallons 
70 pounds 


In comparing the amounts of starch used in the different 
formule, the viscosity of the different starches should be 
kept in mind as it will be noted that when large amounts 
of starch are used, the treated or thin boiling starches are 
used in place of the untreated starch which has a higher 
viscosity. 

In sizing by the short chain system more starch is re- 
quired and a thicker solution is used than in sizing by the 
long chain or slasher system. This is due to the fact that 
the yarn is not stretched as much in short chain sizing as 
it is on the slashing machine and henee the starch solution 
penetrates the yarn more readily. For example, a size mix- 
ture composed of 120 gallons of water, 65 pounds of starch 
and 8 pounds of tallow will size about 720 pounds of No. 
14% yarn by the short chain system, while by the slasher 
system the same amount of size will be sufficient for about 
950 pounds of the same yarn. 

In preparing the starch for use it is very important that 
the size be thoroughly boiled before being used. In the re- 
ports which the author has received from the cotton mills it 
is always recommended to boil the size mixture from thirty 
minutes to one hour before using. From this it is safe to 
say that the size mixture should be boiled for not less than 
forty-five minutes before being used. 

From the data which has been presented in this article 
it is seen that the viseosity of the starch solution is the im- 
portant point to be considered in determining the value of 
a starch for textile purposes. There is another property of 
starch which is of value in the textile industry which is 
not shown by the viscosity, that is the finish which is im- 
parted to the goods by the starch. Potato and cassava 
starch are said to produce a smooth finish, while corn and 
rice starch are said to produce a harsh finish. While this 
property may be of value in sizing and finishing some 
grades of goods, still no matter which one of the starches 
is used some softening agent must be used with it to modify 
the effect of the starch and it is therefore best in the ma- 
jority of eases to use a cheap starch and control the finish 
by the use of softeners than to control the finish by vary- 
ing the kind of starch used. 
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Sufficient data has been given to show the value of the 


different starches for textile purposes. There is a wide vari- 
ation in the viscosity of the different starches and in the 
effect of boiling on the viscosities and as this is such an 
important factor in sizing and finishing it must be taken 
into consideration in selecting the starch to be used in eot- 
ton mills. As starch plays such an important part in the 
manufacture of cotton goods it is very important for the 
manufacturer to use the kind of starch which will produce 


the desired results most economically. 





According to Lunge, the principal applications of sul 
phurie aeid are the following: 

1. In a more or less dilute state (say from 144 degrees 
Twad, 
(salt cake) and hydrochloric acid, and therefore ultimately 


downward.)—For making sulphate of soda 


for soda ash, bleaching powder, soap, glass, and innumer- 
able other produets. Further, for superphosphates and 
other artificial manures. These two applications probably 
consume nine-tenths of all the sulphurie acid produced. 
Further applications are for prparing sulphurous, nitric, 
phosphoric, hydrofluoric, boric, carbonic, chromic, oxalic, 
tartaric, citric, acetic, and stearic acids; in preparing phos- 
phorus, iodine, bromine, the sulphates of potassium, am- 
monium, barium (blane fixe), calcium (pearlhardening) ; 
especially also for precipitating baryta or lime as sulphates 
for chemical processes; sulphates of magnesium, aluminum, 
iron, zine, copper, mereury (as intermediate stage for calo- 
mel and corrosive sublimate) ; in the metallurgy of copper, 
cobalt, nickel, platinum, silver, ete.; for manufacturing 
potassium bichromate; for working galvanic cells, such as 
are used in telegraphy, in electroplating, ete.; for manufae- 
turing ordinary ether and the composite ethers; for mak- 
ing or purifying many organic coloring matters, especially 
in the oxidizing mixture of potassium bichromate and sul 
phurie acid; for parchment paper; for purifying many min- 
eral oils, and sometimes coal gas; for manufacturing starch, 
sirup and sugar; for the saccharification of corn; for ne:- 
tralizing the alkaline reaction of fermenting liquors, such as 
molasses ; for effervescent drinks; for preparing tallow pre- 
vious to melting it; for recovering the fatty acids from 
soapsuds; for destroying vegetable fibers in mixed fabries; 
generally, in dyeing, calico printing, tanning, as a chemical 
reagent in innumerable cases; in medicine against lead pois- 
ing, and in many other cases. 

2. In a@ concentrated state—For manufacturing the 
fatty acids by distillation; purifying colza oil; for purifying 
benzine, petroleum, paraffin oil, and other mineral oils; for 
drying air, especially for laboratory purposes, but also for 
drying gases for manufacturing processes (for this, weaker 
acid also can be used) ; for the production of ice by the rapid 
evaporation of water in a vacuum; for refining gold and 
silver, desilvering copper, ete.; for making organosulphonie 
acids; manufacturing indigo; preparing many nitro com- 
pounds and nitric ethers, especially in manufacturing ni- 
troglycerin, pyroxylin, nitrobenzine, picrie acid, ete. 

3. As Nordhausen fuming oil of vitriol (anhydride) .— 
For manufacturing certain organosulphonie acids (in the 
manufacture of alizarin, eosin, indigo, ete.) ; for purifying 
ozokerite; for making shoe blacking; for bringing ordi- 
nary concentrated acid up to the highest strength as re- 
quired in the manufacture of pyroxylin: and for other pur- 
poses. 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 


the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any particular style and will be 


properly edited before publishing. The editors do not 


hold themselves responsible for any statements of opinion or 


fact which may appear in this department unless so indorsed. This department is open to all. 





FURTHER QUESTIONS ON BALANCE 
TWIST. 


Eprror Corron: ‘ 

Do you know where I can find out if there is any prac- 
tieal or theoretical rule for finding the number of turns of 
twist to put into a eotton ply yarn to get the balance twist, 
the turns twist in the single and the number of yarn in the 
single being known? Can it also be figured what twist 
would be required to be put into a cabled cotton yarn to 
get the balance twist in the finished ply? Any information 
or suggestions on this subject would be greatly appreci- 
ated. 

What I mean by balance twist is as follows: Suppose 
we put 18 turns of right-hand twist in a single 23’s yarn, 
what number of turns of left-hand twist must I put into 
11’s two-ply yarn in order that the two twists will balance 
each other? That is hang “dead” when held in a loop 
and not twist to right or left. « 

Another example would be, if there are 18 turns in 16’s 
single, what number of turns in a five-ply twine would bal- 
ance this twist in the single? 

Still another example would be, if there are 21 turns of 
twist in a 30’s single, what number of turns in a two-ply 
would balance the turns of twist in this single? 

W. C. (Massachusetts). 


ANSWERING “G. E. C.” ON WASTE LOSS. 


Eprtor Corton: 

The percentages I used and the method of obtaining 
the results were intended to be only approximately correct. 
It is impossible to tell exactly the amount or per cent of 
waste that will be made in working any given program, but 
we know that certain losses will oceur which ean be fairly 
aceuratély estimated. My purpose was to make an allow- 
ance, in each ease based on the total spinning production 
that would be large enough to cover any actual legitimate 
losses that would oceur in putting the program into actual 
practice. It is an old method, often used for this purpose, 
and is based on the spinning production being considered 
as 100 per cent and calling the fine frame production 102 
per cent, the intermediate frame production 104 per cent, 
ete. In other words, the basis of the problem is the assump- 
tion that the fine frames are to produce 2 per cent more than 
the spinning, the intermediate frames 4 per cent more than 
the spinning, ete., in each case figuring a certain increase in 
the spinning production and letting this represent the pro- 
duetion at that particular process. 

Using the above method and the figures I gave is sim- 
ply an endeavor to get sufficient production at the different 
processes to allow for the waste that will oceur in running 
the program. The fault lies in the fact that this point was 
not made as clear as it should have been in the article re- 
ferred to by “G. E. C.” 

The problem “G. E. C” asks a solution for is along the 


same lines. “How many pounds of cotton would be re- 
quired in the picker-room, to give a finished production on 
spinning frames of 68,000 pounds, allowing for 25 per cent 
loss of waste?” 

The per cent of waste made on a machine in a mill 
must be based on the amount of cotton entering the ma- 
chine or mill. Then, if there is a loss of 25 per cent of the 
eotton started with, the amount of yarn producedeon the 
spinning frames will be 75 per cent, the two added together 
making a total of 100 per cent. In the above case, with a 
spinning production of 68,000 pounds and 25 per cent lost 
as waste, the 68,000 pounds produced must represent 75 per 
cent of the amount of cotton required in the picker-room, 
then we get the total amount of cotton required as follows: 

68,000 — .75 — 90,666.66 pounds. 

B. M. Parker (North Carolina). 


Eprror Corron : 

If I understand the question properly “G. E. C.” wants 
to know how many pounds of stock would have to be fed 
in the opening room to produce a finished production of 
65,000 pounds. This is allowing 25 per cent for loss of 
weight. 68,000 pounds is equal to 100 per cent of the pro- 
duction. Therefore to find out what 68,000 pounds plus 25 
per cent would be, it would be necessary to show what the 
starting point was, or the total number of pounds fed in 
the opening room. If 68,000 pounds equals 100 per cent 
and the waste equals 25 per cent, then together they wovl’ 
equal 125 per cent. 68,000 pounds times 125 per cent equals 
85,000 pounds total. / 

As a proof of this, multiply 68,000 by .75 equals 51,000 
pounds. 68,000 minus 51,000 equals 17,000 or 25 per cent 
of 68,000. 68,000 plus 17,000 equals 85,000 pounds or the 
total amount to be used in the picker room. 

I believe “G. E. C.” figured this problem and after find- 
ing 85,000 pounds for his total, he then figured 25 per cent 
of 85,000 pounds and dedyeted same from 85,000 pounds 
to see if he had 68,000 pounds for the remainder. This of 
course would not prove out right, owing to the fact that the 
greater the base, the greater the number of pounds would 
he in the 25 per cent, which of course would have to be 
deducted. 

I believe the practical way is to get the 25 per cent of 
the 68,000 pounds finished production, and add same to t! 
finished production, which would give the total number of 
pounds of raw cotton to start with in the picker room. He 
will find that 25 per cent of 63,000 is to 85,000, what 20 
per cent of 85,000 would be to 68,000. I am interested in 
seeing how other readers will figure this prohlem. 

Y. L, Y. (Georgia.) 


Eprror Corton : 

Replying to the inquiry of “G. E. C.” in which he 
wishes to find the required number of pounds of cotton to 
start in the picker room to give a finished production on 
the spinning frames of 68,000 pounds allowing for 25 per 
cent loss ef waste. I would handle this problem as follows : 
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If 68,000 pounds of yarns is 75 per cent of the cotton 
used, what is one per cent? One percent would be 1/75 of 
68,000 pounds, or 68,000 divided by 75 equals 906.66 pounds. 
100 per cent, or the total number of pounds of cotton used, 
would be 100 « 906.66 — 90,666 pounds. 90,666, minus 
68,000 pounds, equals 22,666 pounds or the amount of waste 
in process. As proof of this divide 22,666 by 90,666 which 


equals 24.99, or the pereent of waste. 
Tep. (Tenn.) 


Eprror Corron: 

Referring to that part of the question asked by “G.E.C.” 
as to how many pounds of cotton would be required in the 
lapper room to give 68,000 pounds production net at the 
spinning frame, allowing 25 per cent for waste, the way I 
would suggest working this out would be as follows: 

68,000 pounds equals 75 per cent of the gross amount 
of cotton used. Then if 75 per cent of the gross amount is 
68,000 pounds, one per cent would be 1/75th of 68,000 
pounds or 906.66 pounds. Therefore 100 per cent would 
be 100 times 906.66 which is 90,666 pounds. 

To prove this, 90,666 pounds less 25 
68,000 pounds. 

I think the method of multiplying the 
quired by 100 plus the percentage of waste to get the gross 
amount of cotton to put in the picker room is wrong, and 
to prove this I will again use the example suggested by “G. 
E. C.” 68,000 times 125 is 85,000 pounds. Now, accord- 
ing to this calculation, 85,000 pounds is the cotton required 
for the picker room or 100 per cent. Then if we take 25 
per cent from this amount, which is the assumed amount of 
waste, we only have 63,750 pounds net delivery from the 


spinning frames. Therefore this rule is somewhat mislead- 
i K. T. J. (Alabama.) 


ing. 


per cent gives 


net pounds re- 


Eprror Corron : 

Deposit $50,000 in the bank at 4 per cent and you know 
how much you will get in a certain time. This is one 
instance where theory and practice go hand in hand. Put 
50,000 pounds of cotton in the openers and it is an utter 
impossibility to tell what the finished product will be in 
pounds. One can figure to a small fraction of a per cent 
just what the loss in waste will be on each machine from 
the result, of the. mechanical operation of the machine. 
But to figure the loss the hands will make is not a theoreti- 
eal problem, but a practical -one. 

Practical problems cannot be worked out by rule and 
have no connection with theory, and one rule that would 
work in one mill would be 10 per cent out of the way in 
another, and especially so regarding the waste question. 
However, this is a. question which would come under a 
different : heading. 

I must ‘say that I agree with the criticism that has 
been raised against Mr. Parker’s solution of the problem 
in question, and offer the following, which, according to 
the rules-of percentage, I believe is correct. 

Question: “How many pounds of cotton would be re- 
quired in the picker room to give a finished production on 
spinning frames of 68,000 pounds allowing 25 per cent 
loss of waste?” 

68,000 100 pér cent — 75 per eetit — 90,666 pounds 
required in the pieker room and showing a loss of 22,666 


pounds. 
IT have had this subject brought up before and have 
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heard many rules for finding the answer to the above 
question, but believe this to be correct. 

F.. W. G. (Maine.) 
Epiror Corton : 

In answer to the question of “G. E. C.” in the issue for 
January, 1913, I should advise the following method for 
finding the amount of cotton needed: 

We always consider that we feed to a machine 100 per 
cent, therefore the amount of cotton required at the start 
must equal 100 per cent; if the loss in waste is 25 per cent, 
we finish with the difference between 100 and 25, which is 
75 per cent; therefore, 68,000 pounds = 75 per cent of the 
amount required at the start. One per cent would be 1/75 
of 68,000, which is 906 2-3 pounds. 100 per cent would be 
100 906 2-3, which is 90,666 2-3 pounds required in the 
picker room. 

Taking an example used in “Cotton Mill Machinery Cal- 
culations” in the November, 1912, issue, the author says 
that 4080 pounds would be required at the start. Let us 
prove the example, there being 20 per cent waste between 
laps and finished yarn. 4080 represents 100 per cent, or 
the amount of cotton that we need to start with; if we lose 
20 per cent we finish with the difference between 100 per 
cent and 20 per cent, which is 80 per cent of the amount we 
start with. If 4080 equals 100 per cent, one per cent would 
be 1/100 of 4080, or 40.8 pounds, and 80 per cent will equal 


\80 times 40.8, or 3240 pounds, which is 120 pounds less than 


the amount we must finish with. Therefore, I believe that 
the author is in error in this instance, and instead of mul- 
tiplying by 1.20, he should divide by .80 to get the required 
amount of cotton to start with. 

Carver (Massachusetts). 


ANSWER TO DRAFT QUESTIONS OF “BE- 
GINNER.” 


Eprror Corron: 

The draft between your middle and back rolls is chang- 
ed, when you change the diameter of the two rolls, because 
you alter the ratio existing between the two diameters. It 
is similar to changing the draft by making a change in the 
gears, that is, the ratios existing between the different gears 
in a train of gearing is altered when any one of the gears are 
altered in size. 

You have a %-inch back roll and a 34-inch middle roll. 
Reducing these diameters to eighths, we get 7 and 6, and we 
see that the ratio between the two is 7 to 6. Now you wish 
to change the two rolls and use a 1-inch back’roll and a %- 
inch middle roll. Reducing these new diameters to eighths, 
we get 8 and 7, and we see that the ratid now existing be- 
tween the two rolls is 8 to 7, which is different from what 
it was before, and, consequently, the draft between the two 
rolls will be altered, although the gears have not been 
changed. 

If the ratio of 7 to 6, existing between the two rolls 
when they were % to 34 inches in diameter, had been re- 
tained when changing the diameters of the two there would 
have been no change in draft. 

Beginner wants to know what size gears will have to be 
used with the new rolls to give the same ‘draft as before, 
which was 1.07. 

In this particular case the change in roll diameters will 
have but little effect on the draft, changing it from 1.07 to 
1.09. As there is no particular necessity for changing the 
sizes of both the 20 and 25-tooth gears, suppose we change 
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one of the teeth and see what size will be required. Then 
we will have the following formula to simplify: 

7x X—+ 2 >< 8 = 1.07. 

Therefore 7 X — 160 — 1.07 or 7 X — 160 & 1.07 and 
X = 160 1.07 

—_———— = 24.45 or a 24-tooth gear. 
7 

As we cannot use a 24.45-tooth gear we will have to put 
on one of 24 teeth, and this will reduce the draft to 1.05. 
Now it is simply a question of retaining the 25-tooth gear 
and running a draft of 1.09 or using one of 24 teeth and 
getting a draft of 1.05. 

Of course, by assuming a change in the size of both 
gears and using gears of a larger number of teeth, which is 
not at all necessary, we can get sizes that will come nearer 
to 1.07 as the draft and you would go at the figuring in the 
same manner as shown above, selecting some gear in place 
of the one of 20 teeth and working out the one to put in 
place of the 25-tooth gear. But as this draft is not so im- 
portant as to require accuracy, it would be all right to use 
either 24 or 25-tooth gears, and get a draft of 1.05 or 1.09. 

Star. (North Carolina.) 


Eprror COTTON : 

In the December issue “Beginner” desires to know why 
the draft between the back and middle rolls of a spinning 
frame changes when the diameters of these rolls are changed, 
although the same gears are left on the rolls; and also what 
gears could be put on these rolls to retain the same draft 
as before? 

His example calls for: baek roll, ¥g-inch diameter, and 
25-tooth gear; middle roll, 34-inch diameter, and 20-tooth 
gear; the draft is 1.07. He desires to change the back roll 
to 1 ineh in diameter and the middle roll to Y-ineh in 
diameter. 

The draft between these rolls changes because when you 
inerease or decrease the diameter of a roll and leave on the 
same gear, you either increase or decrease the surface speed 
of these rolls. 

25 6 
As he states — * — = 1.0714 draft. 
2. 67 
Suppose the back roll turns 16 revolutions per minute, 
25 
then the middle roll will revolve 16 & — or 20 r. p. m. 
20 

Cireumference of the back roll = % 3.1416 — 2.7489 
inches. 

Surface speed of back roll = 16 % 2.7489 = 43.9824 
inches per minute. 

Cireumference of middle roll = 34 « 3.1416 = 2.3562 
inches. 

Surface speed of middle roll = 20 2.3562 
inches per minute. 

47.124 -— 43.9824 — 1.0714 = draft obtained by using 
gears and diameters of rolls as given. 

Now changing the diameters and leaving on the same 
gears we have back roll — 1 inch diameter = 25-tooth gear. 
Middle roll — %-inch diameter = 20-tooth gear. 

As the gears remain the same as before, the rolls will 
still revolve 16 r.p.m. for the back and 20 r.p.m. for the 
middle roll. 

Cireumference of back roll under the new conditions 
1 < 3.1416 = 3.1416 inches. 


47.124 
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Circumference of middle roll under the new conditions 
% X 3.1416 = 2.7489 inches. 

Surface speed of back roll = 16 3.1416 — 50.2656 
inches per minute. 

Surface speéd of middle roll —= 20 2.7489 = 54.9780 
inches per minute. 

54.9780 — 50.2656 — 1.0937 — draft. 

1.0937 — 1.0714 — .0223 — difference made in draft by 
changing diameters of rolls and not changing gears. 

Now to retain 1.07 for draft and make the diameters of 
the rolls equal 1 inch for the back and %-inch for the middle 
roll, the following gears would be necessary: 

25 6 

— * — = 1.0714 = 1.07 draft. 

2067 

Change the back roll to 1 inch in diameter and then we 
have 25 6 

— X — = .9375 draft with 1 ineh back roll. 
20 8 

Now make draft 1.07 by finding what gear to put on 
middle roll. 

1.07 : 9375 : : 20 : X. 

X = .9375 & 20 — 1.07 = 17.52 or 18 teeth. 

25 6 

—-—— XK — = 1.0702 = draft with 1 inch back roll. 

17.52 8 

Then change the middle roll to %g-inch diameter and we 
have 25 7 

—— X — = 1.248 = draft with 25 teeth in back 
17.52 8 
roll gear. 
1.248 : 1.07 : : 25: X. Performing the ratio this equals 
21.41 teeth or the required number for this gear. 
Then 21.41 7 
——  — = 1.0692 draft. 
1752 8 
Therefore, if the frame is hung up in the following 
manner the desired result will be obtained. 
Back roll, 1-inech diameter. 
Back roll gear, 22 teeth. 
Middle roll, %-inch diameter. 
Middle roll gear, 18 teeth. 
22 #7 
—< — = 1.0694 — 1.07 draft. 
18 8 
Carder. (Georgia.) 


DOES IT MAKE CUT WORK? 


Eprror Corron: 
I have for some time been an interested reader of the 


‘Department of Practical Diseussion running in Corron. I 


would like to ask some of our readers if they think that 
when a cone on a flyer frame runs out of true it tends to 
make eut work. Personally, I do not think it makes so much 
difference in the carding department as it would in the spin- 
ning department or where the fibers are finished and tested 
for breakage. I would be glad to have this question dis- 


icussed by some of your readers and contributors. 


Tue Bystanper (Connecticut). 


To have money and let it lie idle or earning an insuf- 
ficient rate of interest is exactly like hiring a man to work 
and paying him every day, while allowing him to do 
nothing one or two days a week. 





a —— RIN res, Panis 
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A PICKING MECHANISM. 


A correspondent in the February, 1912, issue of Corron 
discussed the difference in the mechanism adopted by power 
loom builders for getting the shuttle through the “shed” 
and from one shuttle box to the other. “Some half dozen 
might be mentioned,” said the writer, “all multifarious in 
their elements and generally delivering the propelling power 
to the. shuttle primarily at quite a distance therefrom, and 
through a labyrinth of parts and concentric movements, the 
total of which, if enumerated singly, would be somewhat as- 
tounding even to one daily familiar with the mechanism. 
That each and every one of the numerous parts need correct 
alignment goes without saying, as does the further fact 
that every moving part thereof in contact with another part 
either stationary or mobile, creates friction and consequent- 
ly consumes power and necessitates repairs. Taking the 
eam shaft gear as the propelling power to the shuttle prior 
to the pick cam itself, it should not prove a very difficult 
task to eliminate the last named and eighty per cent of its 

"subsequent concentric motions.” That the inventor of the 
Yarborough pick motion has accomplished this task of 





Fig. 1. Piston Operated BY Eccentric at Borrom Just 
ArrerR THROWING SHUTTLE. 


elimination is evident from the fact that from 140 to 200 
parts are taken from a loom when applying the Yarbrough 
motion. 

The Yarbrough pick motion is simple and practical. It 
will be easily understood from the following description : 

A and B illustrations 1, 2 and 3 are respectively a cylin- 
der closed at the top and a hollow piston also closed at the 
top. They fit neatly one within the other; there is no pack- 
ing between them. J is the eccentric strap of a connecting 
rod. The connecting rod is attached to the inside of the 
piston in the same manner as connection is made to the 
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piston of most automobile engines. Inside the eccentric 
strap is the usual eecentrie keyed to the rocker shaft. The 
rocker shaft has been replaced with one 7% inches longer 
at each end. Instead of being rocked in the usual manner, 
the rocker shaft is rotated by means of a sprocket chain 
drive from the crank shaft. K K are guides cast integral 
with the pisten. It will be plain that the rotation of the 





Fic. 2. Piston Operatep By Eccentric ry Its Topmost 


PositT1I0oN AND READY TO THROW THE SHUTTLE. 


shaft raises and lowers the piston B. Instead of the eecen- 
trie J, as shown, a crank may be employed. 

Illustration, Fig. 1, shows piston B at bottom of its 
travel and just after the shuttle has been thrown from the 
left hand side of the loom. 

The piston B is now lifted a distance of 11% inches. 
With the lifting of piston B the cylinder A is also raised 
and the picker stick is rocked outward to a position, shown 
in Fig. 2; this position is about 2 inches short of the ex- 
treme outward point to which the picker stick will be 
pushed by the shuttle when the shuttle enters the box. This 
forms the shuttle check. 

As the piston and cylinder reach the highest point in 
their travel, the outer end of the setting lever E drops, fore- 
ing the link F and tripping lever G into the position as 
shown in Fig. 2. This locks and holds the cylinder A firmly 
in its topmost position. 

The piston B is now drawn downward and part way out 
of the cylinder A. As the piston B travels downward a 
vacuum is created inside of cylinder, A, between the closed 
tops of piston B and eylinder A. As the piston B travels 
downward the adjustable tripping dog H engages the end 
of the tripping lever G, rotating the lever G down and out- 
ward. This releases and unlocks the cylinder A. The 
vacuum that has been created inside the cylinder A acts to 
induce an air pressure on cylinder and piston, tending to 
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close or destroy the vacuiim. This afniospherié pressure 
as every one knows is approximately 15 pounds to the 
square inch. The unlocking movement frees cylinder A, 
and permits the air pressure on cylinder A to instantly 
drive it downward to close the vacuum. As cylinder, A, 
rushes downward the shuttle is thrown. 

The vacuum in the eylinder is self induced; there are 
no pipes, pumps or apparatus other than the illustrations 
show. The cylinder and piston are an easy sliding fit; 
any air leakage into the vacuum is discharged at the 
end of each stroke through a one-way clap valve. 

As cylinder, A, approaches the point where the head of 
the eylinder would strike the head of the piston, a small 
amount of air is entrapped between them. This air forms 
a perfect elastic cushion. preventing the metals from com- 
ing into actual contact; it is thus impossible for the head of 
the piston to strike the head of the eylinder. The working 





Fig. 3. View From Enp or Loom SHowr1na Meruop or 
OPERATING YARBROUGH Morton By Bett CraNK LEVER 
CONNECTED WITH CRANKSHAFT. 


of the cylinder and piston may be easily understood by ob- 
serving the operation of the vacuum dash-pots employed 
on Corliss engines for the last fifty years. The action of 
an ordinary vacuum pump or of the air check on a door 
will also assist in understanding the Yarbrough vacuum 
principle. 

When the loom stops the vacuums are closed. This 
makes impossible the throwing of the shuttle by any move- 
ment of the lay while the weaver is picking out. 

The Yarbrough motion may also be operated through a 


bell crank lever, Fig. 3. In this construetion the bell crank 
lever C is rocked by a crank attached to the cam shaft and 
is supported on the casting D. 


Further information and booklet may be had by apply- 


ing to the Yarsprovuecn Pick Morion Company, Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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- THE YEAR 1912. 


The December issue of Cotton Chats, published by the 
Draper Company, of Hopedale, Mass., contains a very in- 
teresting resume of the past year, and says: 

The year 1912 leaves the cotton mills of this country in 
a more prosperous condition than it found. them. With 
few exceptions they are at work on orders placed at prices 
which will show a handsome profit. 

It would be a rash individual who would undertake to 
forecast the conditions which will prevail one year from 
now. Meantime certain business factors are self-evident. 
First, with general prosperity there is a shortage of labor 
in this country, and we are therefore dependent upon immi- 
grants to fill the ultimate vacancies; second, with their lack 
of experience, it is imperative that improvements in labor- 
saving machinery keep. pace with the growth of the country, 
so that operatives may produce more per capita, and at the 
same time be able to earn the wages necessary to meet the 
better living conditions of the United States, as compared 
with those of other countries; third, it is to the mutual ad- 
vantage of manufacturers and operatives that the effective-e 
ness of the operatives be increased by improvements in 
machinery. 

In our own foundry department we have had an object 
lesson on-this subject. About twenty years ago, we began 
experiments with moulding machines, with a view of im- 
proving the quality and reducing the cost of our castings. 
After a trial of various types of machines over a period of 
several years, we found one that would average to increase 
the output per moulder 50 to 60 per cent, while making 
castings much more uniform than could be made by our 
best moulders in the old way; furthermore, the moulding 
machines could be operated by able-bodied laborers of aver- 

age intelligence who had never seen the inside of a foundry. 
A few weeks’ trial of these operatives on moulding ma- 
chines, and in learning to pour the melted iron, transformed 
them into producers 6f better work and more of it than 
made by journeymen moulders of many years’ experience. 

Our Northrop loom business came along just as these 
facts had been demonstrated and our loom patterns were to 
a large extént adapted to the moulding machine system 
from the start; today over 90 per cent of our tonnage in 
loom eastings isthe product of moulding machines and if 
we desived to go back to the old: method of hand moulding 
we doubt if we could obtain the necessary moulders. With 
our foundry melting 125 tons.or more per day we have less 
old-time journeymen moulders than when the output was but 
10 tons per day. reas 

Along similar lines the evolution of cotton manufactur- 
ing in the South since about 1895 has been largely due to 
the invention and introduction of the Northrop loom. At 
that time there were but few skilled weavers in Southern 
territory and no surplus. The Northrop loom was an un- 
known quantity except as demonstrated in our experimental 
plant in Hopedale. 

With faith in our company, in the Northrop automatic 
loom, and in the quality of Southern men and women, a 
few far-sighted men recognized their opportunity and or- 
ganized and equipped what have developed into some of 
the largest and most prosperous cotton mills of the country. 
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Weavers with no previous experience whatever within a 
few weeks operated successfully two or more times as many 
Northrop loom as the old-time weavers on similar fabrics 
on common looms. 

From this time there was a development of cotton man- 
ufaeturing in the South which finally absorbed all the avail- 
able labor. Today we are confronted by another situation. 
With no surplus labor in the country operatives of every 
class are looking for better openings, and natives of other 
countries speaking other languages are the principal source 
of supply. Under such conditions automatic machines that 
enable operatives to move up all along the line are a 
benefit to the individuals of each grade, and to the country 


at large. 


A steel box baling press, manufactured by THe Hy- 
DRAULIC Press Mra. Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio, is undoubtedly 
the first of the kind ever constructed. It is built for baling 
waste paper, cotton waste, and loose material of various 
kinds. The sorting floor is located immediately over the 
press and the press box is filled by simply casting the ma- 
terial through an opening cut in the floor. The entire 
pressure head is shifted from over the steel box on rollers 
running on steel horizontal supports so that the press may 
be opened to receive the material to be pressed. 

Three long hydraulic eylinders with rams working in 
them do the actual work of pressing the material. The 
working pressure per square inch is 3,000 pounds and the 
total pressure of the three rams is 200 tons. The length of 
run for each ram is eight feet. The size of the steel box 
is 24 x 68 x 120 inches. The total height above foundation is 
28 feet, 4 inches. Bales may be made as small as 24 x 68 x 23 
inches high. They may be made as large as 24 x 68 x 36 
inches high. The pressure platen is provided with rollers 
for guiding it in the ascent during pressing and on its re- 
turn. 

After the bale has been compressed the doors are opened 
so that the cleth covering the bale may be sewed up and 
the bands fastened. These doors may all be opened at once 
and are fastened with cam locks. The side doors are hinged 
to diagonally opposite strain rods. The end doors are 
hinged to the side doors. Thus the press can be opened on 
all four sides to release the bale and so that the operator 
ean get at it easily to sew the covering and to place the 
bands. 

Paper bales are made weighing as high as 1,300 pounds; 
and paper shavings are pressed to one-third their original 
bulk. 


Among the ornamental and useful holiday souvenirs 
which reached the editorial desk of Corron, was a daily cal- 
endar pad and holder sent out by the FarBwerRKE-HOECHST 
Co., of 122 Hudson St., New York. This company was 
formerly known as H. A. Metz & Co., manufacturers of 
aniline and alizarine colors, dyestuffs, and chemicals. 


When mixed with arabol starch, corn starch, or potato 
starch, the sizeoleum, manufactured by THe AraBoL Mr. 
Co., of New York City, makes a most satisfactory sizing 
for cotton warps, shirtings, domestic and print cloth warps. 
It is especially recommended for the South, as it has the 
advantage of resisting the influences of the climate. 
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LAGRANGE IS A WIDE-AWAKE CITY. 


One of the most attractive residence cities in the South- 
east and also one of its most progressive business cities is 
LaGrange, the county seat of Troup county, Georgia. Sit- 
uated on the Atlanta & West Point railroad, almost midway 
between Atlanta and Montgomery, it is the home of two of 
the oldest colleges for women, having an enrollment of be- 
tween 400 and 500 students. Located at LaGrange are 
seven cotton mills, representing an investment of $1,722,000, 
and containing 81,148 spindles and 1,262 looms. These 
mills utilize approximately 250 bales of cotton a day, and 
pay out in salaries over $150,000 a week. 

The Chamber of Commerce of LaGrange is composed of 
the most enterprising business men in the city, headed by 
Fuller E. Callaway, who is well known in textile circles. 
Edward Young Clarke is the general secretary. He states 
that the town wants more factories and more citizens and 
that loeal citizens will join with new-comers in financing 
new enterprises. He will be pleased to send further infor- 
mation to any person interested in locating in this wonder- 
ful section. A quarter of a million dollars’ worth of con- 
struction work is at present under way. 


e 

Mill men are always interested in any machine that will 
make the card room show better results. This being the 
case, many will undoubtedly be interested in the new Smith 
Automatic Card Cylinder Stripper, which is manufactured 
by the Durant-SmitH Macurine Co., Atlanta, Ga., who are 
successors to the Camp Machine Co. It is claimed for this 
stripper that while it adds nothing to the power to operate 
the card and does not wear the clothing as badly as in the 
case of hand stripping, the cylinder never clogs up with 
cotton, and with the use of this stripper the output of the 
eard will be increased approximately 20 per cent. Some 
of these strippers have been installed in the Anniston Mill 
at Anniston, Ala., for test purposes. The entire mill at 
Oxford, Ala., is now equipped and the makers report no 
kick from the purchasers. The LaGrange Cotton Mills are 
using this stripper at LaGrange, Ga., as are the Autun 
Mills at Pendleton, S. C. Manuel J. Stevens, of LaGrange, 
Ga., is the sole selling agent for the United States and 
Canada. 


THe Grosser Knitting Macuine Co., at 260 West 
Broadway, New York City, are sending to the trade one of 
the most artistic and original illustrated catalogs seen for 
some time. The cover represents a piece of fancy knit 
fabric that is perfect in production. The catalog itself 
illustrates various machines for the manufacture of knit 
goods, exclusively imported and distributed through the 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. Among these may be men- 


, tioned flat knitting machines of the flat-bed latch needle 


type; spring needle knitting machines, “Cotton’s patent ;” 
finishing machines for fashioned and seamless goods, which 
includes Beamers and loopers or linking machines; warp 
knitting machines in both the latch needle and spring beard 
needle types; and accessorial machines for warp knitters. 
The catalog is well illustrated with half-tone reproductions 
showing the different styles of machines with the work in 
place. Knitting mill officials will confer a favor upon 
themselves by writing for a copy of this catalog, as it con- 
tains many useful hints for bettering the various products 
they manufacture. 
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SOLVING A HARD PROBLEM. 


The hardest problem for any textile mill man to meet 
is to keep the mill windows clean, so that the employes will 


have more natural light for their work. 

Owing to the nature of mill work, the windows get 
dusty and dirty quite often, and artificial lights have to be 
introduced in places where the good old daylight would do, 
if the windows were only kept clean, but because of the 
dangerous part of window cleaning, they are neglected and 


very seldom cleaned. 

Men have to risk their lives to go outside of large build- 
ings to clean windows without some safety device to protect 
them from falling. There are so many accidents happen- 
ing to window cleaners throughout the country that mill 
owners, as a rule, do not care to jeopardize their men’s lives 
and therefore overlook dirty windows. : 

The Boston Iron Works, of Boston, Mass., have prac- 
tically solved the problem and are introducing a “Safety 
Window Cleaning Platform,” as shown in the illustration. 


The platform is made of steel with iron railings on three 
sides, so that the window cleaner is absolutely safe while 
working on it, and has the free use of both hands and his 
body. 

The platform has an ingenious arrangement by which 
it locks to the window sills like a vise, and cannot be re- 
moved before the window cleaner gets inside of the building 
and removes it. The apparatus weighs about 26 pounds and 
ean be secured to or released from any window in less than 
a minute. 

Many mill men deem it a good investment to buy a plat- 
form for their window cleaners, and have the windows 
cleaned oftener, thus saving on their eleetric light, besides 
not having to run the risk of their window cleaners getting 
injured. 


THe George P. CrarK Co.. of Windsor Locks, Conn., 
are issuing their bulletin No. J describing platform, table, 
baggage and express trucks. These trucks are manufactured 
in the usual strong, well-designed manner that apply to all 
products of this well-known company, and are built in 
numerous styles to suit any and every condition of serv- 
ice. Bulletin J will be forwarded upon application, to those 
interested. 


Fepruary, 1913. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Dictionary oF AppPLizp CHemistry. By Sir Ed- 
ward Thorpe, C. B., LL. D., F. R. S., Professor of Gen- 
eral Chemistry and Director of the Chemical Laboratories 
of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, London; late principal. of the Government 


Laboratories and a past president of the Chemical Society 
aud the Society of Chemical Industry. In five volumes. 
Revised and enlarged edition. Numerous illustrations. 
Published by Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York, 
Bombay, and Caleutta. Price of each volume $13.50 net. 

A dictionary, whether chemical or otherwise, must, in 
order to be really valuable to its owner, have two un- 
disputable qualities—authenticity and thoroughness. How- 
ever, there is a third quality that is almost as important 
as the other two—comprehensiveness. During the 22 years 
that have elapsed since the first volume of this work made 
its appearance, chemistry has advaneed at a rate and to 
an extent altogether unprecedented in its history, or in- 
deed in the history of any other science. This extra- 
ordinary growth has been accompanied by a no less re- 
markable inerease in the variety of its applications to the 
arts and manufactures. Accordingly, however, it was in 
the attempt to make this dictionary comprehensive and up- 
to-date, that a revised edition was found to be necessary. 
In order to make this reissue reasonably adequate as a 
presentation of contemporary knowledge, both as regards 
the seience and its application, it was found absolutely 
necessary to greatly enlarge the original scope of the 
book. The entire contents has been carefully revised and 
a large part of it has been wholly rewritten. In addition 
to these revisions a surprising number of new and im- 
portant subjeets has been had to be dealt with. 

The first volume of this new edition was issued in 
February, 1912, and the publishers hope that the entire 
work will be completed within two years from that time. 
As an indication of the thoroughness of this first volume, 
we might take for example, Azo coloring matters. The 
amount of space devoted to this one interesting subject 
eomprises approximately 38 pages. Twelve pages are de- 
voted to the discussion of methods and other explanation 
under the general heading of bleaching... The subject of 
acetic acid and its derivities include about 11 pages. 
Alizarin and allied coloring matters are described to the 
extent of 17 pages. Over 100 pages are devoted to the 
general subject of analysis, or the separating of a com- 
plex material into its simplest constituents. Barium, the 
well-known weighting material and its derivities, receive 
approximately ten pages. Cellulose, with its formations 
and uses is diseussed to the extent of 12 pages. Another 
interesting subject which may be mentioned is that of 
“Chemical Affinity.” This first volume contains 758 pages, 
the larger part of which is of great immediate interest 
to the textile chemist. 

In regard to the authenticity of the articles and dis- 
eussions, we have only to glance at the list of well known 
men who assisted the editor in the revision and compila- 
tion of the subject matter of many of the articles to at 
onee realize the great care and the immense amount of 
work and research that has been devoted to the prepara- 
tion of this enlarged edition. Among these are to be 
found Dr. W. N. Haworth; Dr. H. F. Harwood, M.Se.: 
Dr. P. W. Robertson, M.A., M.Se.; Dr Arthur Clayton; 
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Revolving Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames 
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Southern Offices 
814-815 Empire Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPAN 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Send for our 
Descriptive Circulars 


with lists of users 


Improved Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Cone Winders 
Warpers and Slashers 


WE INVITE YOUR INVESTIGATION AND COMPARISON 


A. T. King, B.Se.; H. V. A. Briscoe, B.Se.; E. G. Couzens, 

- B. Se; F. P. Dunn, B.Se.; H. F. V. Little, B.Se.; and 
J. A. Pickard, B.Se.. Also Arthur G. Francis, B. Sc., 
of the Government Laboratory; Lionel M. Jones, B.Sce., 
of the Birmingham Technical School; Miss Zelda Kahan, 
B.Se., and Miss Gertrude Walsh, M.Sc. 

Moreover, the contributors on special subjects to these 
volumes embrace the names of many notable and well 
known chemists and investigators. Following is a list of 
the contributors to Volume 1. 

Dr. E. F. Armstrong. Dr.-G. H. Bailey. G. 8. Blake, 
Esq., A.R.S.M. Bertram Blount, Esq., F.I.C., Analytical 
and Consulting Chemist, London. Harold Brown, Esq., The 
Imperial Institute. London. Dr. J. C. Cain, Editor of the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, London. W. H. Coleman, 
Esq., Tar Works Chemist. Dr. Harold G. Coleman, F.I.C., 
Consulting and Analytical Chemist, London. James Con- 
nah, Esq., B.A., B.Se., F.I.C, The Government Laboratory, 
Custom House, London. C. F. Cross, Esq., B.Se., F.L.C., 
(Messrs. Cross and Bevan, Consulting Chemists, London). 
(The late) Dr. W. Dittmar, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in Anderson’s College, Glasgow. Thomas Fairley, Esq., F.1. 
C., Analytical and Consulting Chemist, Leeds. John Gold- 
ing, Esq., F.1.C., The Midland Agricultural and Dairy Col- 
lege, Kingston, Derby. Dr. A. D. Hall, M.A., F.R.S., Roth- 
amsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts. Dr. W. 
D. Halliburton, F.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., F.R.S., Professor of 
Physiology, King’s College, London. John Heron, Esq., B. 
E. (R.U.I.) F.1.C., Consulting Chemist, London. Dr. John 
T. Hewitt, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the 
East London College J. W. Hinchley, Esq., A.R.S.M., Lec- 

turer on Chemical Engineering, Imperial College of Science 


and Technology, South Kensington. John Holmes, Esq., 
The Government Laboratory, London. Dr. Julius Hubner, 
M. Se., F.1.C., Director of Dyeing and Papermaking De- 
partments, Municipal School of Technology, Manchester. 
H. W. Hutehin, Esq., (The Cornish Consolidated Tin Mines, 


Camborne). Herbert Ingle, Esq., B.Se., F.I.C., late Chief 
Chemist to the Transvaal Agricultura! Department. Dr. 
Rudolph Lessing, Consulting Chemist London. Vivian B. 


Lewes, Esq., F.1.C., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, 8S. E. Dr. Julius Lewkowitsch, 
M.A., F.L.C., Consulting and Analytical Chmeist, London. 
C. A. Mitchell, Esq. Dr. Gilbert T. Morgan, A.R.C.S., F.I. 
C., Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, South Kensington. L. Myddleton 
Nash, Esq., F.I.C. B. E. R. Newlands, Esq., F.I.C. (Messrs. 
Newlands Brothers, Analytical Chemists, London). A. G. 
Perkins, Esq., F.R.S., F.I.C., Clothworkers Research Labor- 
atory, University of Leeds. Dr. F. Mollwo Perkin, Consult- 
ing Chemist, London. Professor W. H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R. 
S., and Dr. Robert Robinson, Chemical Department, Uni- 
versity of Manchester. Dr. J. C. Philip, M.A., Assistant 
Professor and Lecturer on Physical Chemistry Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, South Kensington. J. 
A. Pickard, Esq., B.Se., A.R.C.S. Dr. Henry Robinson, 
M.A. Dr. Thomas K. Rose. Dr. Walter Rosenhain, The 
National Physical Laboratory, Teddington. Dr. F. W. Rud- 
ler, 1.8.0., late of the Museum of Economic Geology. Jer- 
myn St., London. Dr. Robert Schupphaus, Consulting 
Chemist, New York. Dr. Alfred Senier, F.1.C., Professor 
of Chemistry, University College Galway. L. J. Spencer, 
Esq., M.A., Mineralogical Department, British Museum, 
London. George Stubbs, Esq., F.1.C., The Government Lab- 
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Edward R. Taylor, Esq., Manufacturing 
Chemist, Penn Yan, N. Y., America. Miss Beatrice Thomas, 
M.A., Girton College Cambridge. Dr. M. A. Whiteley, A. 
R.C.S., Demonstrator in Chemistry, Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, South Kensington. Geheimrat 
Professor Dr. Otto N. Witt, Polytechnic. Charlottenburg, 
Berlin. Dr. W. P. Wynne, F.R.S., F.1LC., A.R.C.S., Firth 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Sheffield. 


oratory, London. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND Practice oF TexTILE Printina. By 
Edmund Kneeht, Ph.D., F.1.C., and James B. Fothergill, 
technical chemist and colorist. 615 pages. 13 plates print- 
ed on extra heavy special paper. 80 illustrations in the 
88 patterns represented by actual samples pasted 
in the book. Published by J. B. Lippineott Co., Philadel- 
phia. Price, $10.50 net. 

During the past few years several of the color manu- 
facturers have issued to their customers some excellent lit- 
erature on textile printing, but it is only natural that the 
information which these publications contain is more or less 
strongly biased in favor of the special products of the par- 
ticular firm from which it has eminated. In preparing this 
book on the principles and practice of textile printing, the 
authors have tried to prepare a text book that would be an 
impartially written, modern work on textile printing. Most 
of the processes described are taken from actual practice 
and where it has been deemed ‘desirable a printed pattern 
has been introduced to illustrate the effect obtained. 

Many machines and processes are illustrated by special 
folding plates inserted in the book and a number of these 
are printed in two colors which makes the method deseribed 
very plain and easily understood. While this is an ex- 
pensive way of preparing these plates, the publishers are to 
be congratulated on adopting this plan, because of the 
greater clearness obtained. 

In an introduction, the historical and general considera- 
tion of textile printing are considered. Then the authors 
take up the subject of methods of printing which they dis- 
cuss very fully. Chapter 3 is devoted to the preparation 
of the cloth for printing and ineludes a diseussion of the 
bleaching process and the necessary finishing and prepara- 
tion. In Chapter 4 is taken up the preparation of colors 
for printing and the art of the color mixer is carefully ex- 
plained. After printing it is necessary to give textiles some 
after treatment, such as ageing, steaming, fixing, discharging, 
washing, soaping or some similar process, and these pro- 
cesses are dwelt on in detail in Chapter 5. In Chapter 6, 
the question of mordants is carefully considered, together 
with various oxidizing and reducing agents. 

Under the head of styles of printing in Chapter 7, 
comes a lengthy discussion on colors and styles. First is 
taken up the direct printed styles, showing the application 
of mordant colors; the application of the natural or vegeta- 
ble dyestuffs; the application of basie colors; indigo print- 
ing; and the application of other dyestuffs. In the sec- 
ond style which is known as the dyed styles; the madder 
style, alkaline reds, dyed madder colors and steam colors; 
the chrome mordant style; and other processes including 
turkey red and indigo with the various indigo vat pro- 
cesses are discussed. The third style described consists of 
the insoluble azo colors; while under the head of the fourth 
style comes discharge and reserve styles. The discharge 
styles are treated very fully, nearly 70 pages being given 
to this work. The reserve styles show azo color resists un- 
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~der indigo; multiple resists under steam colors; and a num- 


ber of resist effects under insoluble azo colors produced on 
the fiber. These resist effects are discussed through nearly 50 
pages of matter. Under style 6 is what is known as “raised” 
styles. These inelude chrome yellow and orange; manganese 
bronze; chrome green; prussian blue; and “raised” vegeta- 
ble colors. The printing of linings with paste colors is 
diseussed under style 7, and metal printing under style 8. 
Under the head of style 9 comes the crepon or “crimp” style, 
which shows the direet process of crimping; the resist meth- 
ods, and the aniline black resist style in crepons. 

Under Chapter 8 is taken up the subject of finishing 
printed calico, which ineludes the stiffening, drying and cal- 
endering. In Chapter 9 wool printing is discussed, while in 
Chapter 10 silk and half silk printing is taken up. At the 
back of the book there are table comparisons of ther- 
mometers; hydrometer tables; weights and measures, and a 
price list of drugs. The book is very thoroughly indexed and 
is in every way a splendid treatise on textile printing. 

TextI1LeE Desigw anp Coton. By William Watson, of 
the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, Scotland. 360 pages. 
413 illustrations. Fully indexed. Price $2.50 net. Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York, Bom- 
bay and Calcutta. 

Readers of Corton will no doubt remember the inter- 
esting articles prepared for its pages on pile weaving and 
designing, by the author of this book. Consequently they 
will be better prepared to appreciate just what this book 
contains. This book is an exhaustive treatise on the design- 
ing and eoloring of textile fabrics, but treats principally 
with the elementary .weaves and figured fabrics. The fact 
that many mills in the South are at the present time be- 
coming interested in fancy weaves of various kinds, makes 
a book of this nature all the more important to overseers 
of weaving, designers and superintendents of such mills. 
(In the pages of this book the author illustrates and deseribes 
the construction and combination of simple and special 
weaves; the structure of standard classes of cloths; the 
theory of color, and the application of color to textile fab- 
ries. 

The designing of ordinary figured fabrics, to which 
eight chapters are devoted, forms a very important section 
of the work. Textile calculations and the principles and 
limitations of weaving machinery, so far as they concern 
woven design, are fully dealt with. As noted above, the 
illustrations form a distinct feavure in both number and 
quality, and while there are 413 figures as indicated, these 
figures include over 1,800 different designs, diagrams, and 
representations of woven fabrics. 

The chapters on color and its application to textiles 
offer much new matter, or matter presented in a new light, 
and will be welcomed by all who are interested in this branch 
of the subject. The best part of the book, however, deals 
with the application of design to the simpler styles of fab- 
ries, chiefly those composed of one series of warp and one 
series of weft threads; this work is exceptionally well done. 


Compiled 


Tue Story or Textites. By Perry Walton. 
and written for John S. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Co., 89 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

The purpose of this book has been to present to those 
interested in the textile industry a bird’s-eye view of the 
leading facts which have brought the progress of the indus- 
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Windsor‘ Appartments, 
Portland, Maine. 





A Question and an Answer 





“Barrett Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, Feb. 27, 1912. 

I have at last become tired of painting and repairing the tin 
roof on the apartment which I own, and have decided to put on the 
building the best roof that can be had, so for this reason I ask you 
to kindly send me a specification that will be sure to fill my needs; 
I do not wish to remove the tin if this is practicable. 


How can I be sure of securing ‘Barrett’ goods? 
(Signed) John Armstrong.” 


“Thousands of owners have reached the same conclusions you have, 
namely, that all roofings that need periodical painting, like tin and ready 
roofings, are unduly expensive to maintain. The way to avoid this is to 
give a copy of the Barrett Specification to your roofing contractor and 
secure prices on that basis. 

“The Barrett Specification is simply a formula requiring certain 
grades and quantities of material and specifying how the roof shall be 
laid. The Specification further states how the roof may be inspected to 
ascertain whether you have secured the required five plies of felt with 
continuous intervening layers of pitch. 

“Tf you order a Barrett Specification Roof and insist that the Specifi- 
cation be followed absolutely, you are certain of what you are getting. 
Your Barrett Specification Roof will never need painting and should give 
good service for twenty years or more without leaks and without a cent 
of maintenance expense.” 

Copy of the Barrett Specification with tracing ready for incorporation 
into your building plans sent free on request. Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle 


woe. 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati 


F. W. Cunningham & Sons, 
Architects & Contractors. 





Special Note. 


We advise incorpo- 
rating in plans the 
full wording of The 
Barrett Specification, 
in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding, 


If any abbreviated 
form is desired, how- 
ever, the following is 
suggested. 


ROOFING — Shall 
be a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof laid as 
directed in _ printed 
Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, us- 
ing the materials 
specified, and subject 
to the inspection re- 
quirement. 


Cleveland 
Corey, Ala. 


The Fiaterson Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. 8. 
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try up to the firm establishment of the manufacture of tex- 
tiles on’ American soil, together with such intervening facts 
as are necessary to give one a comprehensive view of the 
subject. John S. Lawrence, for whom this book was pre- 
pared and by whom it is published, is a partner of the firm 
of Lawrence & Co.. one of the largest commission houses 
for the distribution of textile produets in America. It con- 
tains 275 pages and 48 full page illustrations. It is print- 
ed on a special quality of hand-made paper with deckle 
edges and with special heavy plate paper insert pages for 
the illustrations. It has a very complete index. The work 
shows the result of careful and studious research; it traces 
weaving to the Stone Age; touches the history of the ancient 
people and processes, and refers to practically every sub- 
ject that has inspired mankind since the world began. The 
textile industry, so closely interwoven with the development 
of this great country, takes on an added glory in the light 
thrown by “The Story of Textiles” on the part it has played 
in the history of the nation. 

The limited edition of this book is being sent out by 
Mr. Lawrence among his friends and in the form of pre- 
sentation copies with the compliments of the season. 

A little book for the 
Published by 


Trape Marks. Trape Names. 
‘business man. 41 pages. Price 25 cents. 
Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York City. 

The purpose of this little book is to present in the sim- 
plest manner an interpretation ‘of the federal statutes con- 
cerning trade mark registration and protection. Intended 
as it is for business men, legal phraseology has been avoided 
as much as possible, as well as long quotations from court 


decisions. 

Licgut, Irs Use anp Misuse. A primer on light 
and illumination which was published by the [Il 
luminating Engineering Society, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York, has already gone into a second edition. 
Written in a clear and comprehensive manner for popular 
reading, this little pamphlet has met with immediate favor. 
It has occasioned considerable complimentary criticism 
from people who are generally supposed to have little or 
no interest in the subject of lighting. From the heads of 
engineering and physies departments of schools and colleges 
the society has received numerous letters of commendation 
together with requests for quantities of the primer for 
distribution to students. Architects, engineers, oculists, 
merchants and others have also expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the publication. Several ‘lighting companies are 
planning to issue jt to their customers. One large manu- 
facturing company in London has cabled for permission 
to print and distribute a large edition in Europe. It is not 


unlikely that the primer will go into many editions. 


DockHAM’s Report anp Directory or CLoTHING MaNnv- 
FACTURE AND CurTtinG-uP Trapeze. 389 pages. 8th edition. 
Published by the Doekham Publishing Co., 6 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. Price, express paid, $6.00. 

This interesting directory contains lists covering both the 
United States and Canada of manufacturers of clothing and 
furnishings of various kinds; jobbers in coats and suits, 
clothing, dry goods, gloves, hosiery and other knit goods; 
men’s furnishings; millinery, ete.; converters of cotton 
goods, ete.; converters of cotton goods; department stores; 
and New York offices. The information concerning manu- 
facturing plants is as follows: name of company; kind of 
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‘spring back to place. 
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goods made; number of sewing machines; power used; if 
they have a laundry ; post office address; location of plant; 
and branches. This report contains authentic information 
concerning 20,000 buyers. 


THE Mopoc Co., Inc., of Fernwood, Pa., manufacturers 
of Modoe sizings and softeners, call attention to their soap 
powder and scouring powder. Since March, 1912, this pro- 
gressive concern has been supplying on contract the soap 
and scouring powder to clean all the numerous publie build- 
ings at Washington, D. C. Im addition to the foregoing 
contract and beginning the first of this year the U. S. navy 
will use Modoc soap powder, the Modoc Company having 
been awarded the contract, although sixteen other makes 
of soap powder were offered to the department. This con- 
cern has a line of special soap powders and scouring pow- 
ers for mill use, and the large volume of their business 
enables them to quote, quality considered, most advantageous 


prices. 


THe FaRBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD Co., 117 Hudson 
St., New York City, are sending to the trade some new 
color ecards entitled Katigen Indigo C.L.B. Extra Cone.; 
Pera Indigo Blue 2 R Extra; Benzoform Red 2 G F.; and 
Benzoform Yellow R. These color cards will be forwarded 
to those interested upon request. 


Tue Street Heppte Mre. Co., of 2100-2118 Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., are sending out an interesting mail- 
ing card entitled “Some Heddlewise Facts for the Other- 
wise Man.” The manufacturers claim that it will last at 
least eight times as long as the finest cotton wire harness 
and that the operative’s hand or the entering hook being 
shoved through the harness has no effect upon the steel 
heddle. It will bend to admit the hand or any other heavy 
object, but the moment the object is removed the heddles 
These heddles are manufactured 
to handle from the finest to the heaviest goods and from 
the daintiest to the coarsest. The makers invite inquiries 
for samples of heddles and other information. 


P. J. Ritey & Co., 48 Summer St., Lowell, Mass., are 
ealling attention to their large, well-equipped mill con- 
structed buildings and first-class railroad facilities, whereby 


they are able to store bulk freight at very low rates. They 
also furnish storage and insurance on cotton, cotton cloth, 
wool, hay, grain and all kinds of similar material. Located 
as they are in the heart of the cotton manufacturing dis- 
triet of Lowell, they are in a position to handle “off grades” 
of eotton to good advantage. They also deal in cotton, cot- 
ton and wool waste, cloth, ete., and shippers storing cotton, 
wool and similar materials with them will get the benefit of 
their efforts in disposing of same to the manufacturers in 


that seetion. Rates and other information will be furnished 


on application. 

Bosson & Lang, of Atlantic, Mass., is sending out an 
interesting little booklet under the heading “The Modern 
Method,” in which they describe the proper method to use 
to obtain suecessful bleaching when using their bleaching 
oil or their soda earbon olate. This booklet contains a num- 
ber of rules and suggestions that are of great interest to 
bleachers; such as the removal of kier stains; bleaching 
goods containing colors; boiling of raw cotton; taking out 
oil stains; neutralizing chlorine; counteracting the effect of 
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Some of these imitations look like RU- BER-O|D but that is merely on the surface. The 
rocfing buyer cannot see what is underneath, or he would not be fooled in buying goods on their 
appeara.:ce only. 

As a house built on a poor foundation cannot last, neither can a roofing founded on poor 
material give the service expected of it. 


Take None but the Genuine 


RU-BER-OID 
Accent on the “RU” and always spelled 
with one “B” 
Unless the RU-BER-OID Man is shown on the outside 
wrapper,|'the roofing is not the genuine RU-sER-OID 
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(Colored Ruberoid) 


y Y 
ROOF! 


RED---BROWN---GREEN 
The permanently colored prepared roofing 


.. The ideal roofing for Bungalows, Cottages—in fact suitable 
for any building where artistic effect is desired. 


The Standard Paint Company, 
100 William Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
DENVER, DALLAS 








OF CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 


COTTON 


Manufacturing and Industrial Stocks! 


ISSUES WELL ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS 








Yielding 5 to 7 Per Cent 





Send for our January Investmeut Circular 


BOSTON 
24 Milk Street 









iron in the water; and other like points of interest for th: 
bleacher. This booklet also contains a comparative hydro- 
meter scale showing specific gravity in Beaume and Twad- 
del. 





CasELLA Cotor Co., 182 Front St., New York City, are 
sending to the trade a new color chart entitled Hydron Yel- 
low G Paste 20 per cent, which contains samples of the 
hydron yellow and also hydron yellow in a combination of 
yellow and blue with the resulting green shade. This color 
eard also contains directions for dyeing, printing, ete. It 
‘will be forwarded on request. 

The asphalt production of Texas, which is principally 
cesidue from heavy asphaltie oils, aceording to the United 
States Geological Survey, amounted to 57,713 short tons, 
valued at $1,040,825, in 1910, and 55,826 tons, vaiued at 
$786,785, in 1911. 





California was the largest producer of petroleum, 
asphalt, borax, gems and precious stones, magnesite, quick- 
silver, and platinum in 1911, aceording,to the United 
States Geological Survey. The State was also the largest 
producer of gold. 


MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or lmprove- 
ments are solicited for this degartment 





ALABAMA. 

FORENCE. It is locally reported that the Ashcraft Mills are 
contemplating ‘building a large addition to their plant. 

UNIONTOWN. The Canebrake Cotton Mills are building a 
waste house 40x50 feet, one story high. A machine shop and 
operatives houses are also to be built during the present year. 

ALEXANDDBR CITY. The Russell Mfg. Co., are to add 5,000 
spindles and other equipment to its plant. 

CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. A new hosiery plant has just been started by 
the Whittenberg Co., which will be operated under the name of 
the Isis Hsolery Mill. This plant is equipped for 25 knitting ma- 
chines for the manufacture of men’s and women’s mercerized and 
lisle hosiery. 

CONNECTICUT. 

COSCOB. The Mianus Mfg. Co. has commenced work on a new 
four-story mill which is a duplicate of the one just finished. 
They are also installing a large turbine water wheel to be used 
in operating electric power. 

GEORGIA. 


ATHENS. It is rumored that the Southern Mfg. Co., of this 
place, will build an additional mill of 20,000 spindles and 400 
looms. 

DALTON. The report some time ago of a new mill project for 


this place is now assured and plans are being prepared. George 
W. Hamilton will be the president. 

SOCIAL CIRCLE. 140 looms are to be added to the Social Cir- 
cle cotton mills. 

WBDST POINT. The Riverdale Mills are replacing five speeder 
frames with new ones. These mills manufacture duck. 

ATLANTA. It is rumored that a new cotton mill is to be 
located in either Preston or Hagan and that there has already been 
subscribed $250,000. This mill will make a specialty of Sea Island 
cotton yarn, but the mil) will also be built with the view to the 


TURNER, TUCKER @ CO 





NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 





manufacture of short staple cotton. This is probably the same 

mill about which rumors were printed last month in connection 

with a mill to be located near Savannah. 

MACON. ‘The new 18,000 spindle yarn mill of the Bibb Mfg. 
Co., at this place is now under construction. The Gery-Wimmer 
Construction Co., of St. Louis, has charge of the work. This mill 
will be electrically driven with current furnished by the Central 
Georgia Power Co. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHDPSTER. The capital stock of the Chester Knitting Mills 
has been increased to $200,000. The product of the plant consists 
of men and misses seamless cotton hosiery. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

NEEDHAM The addition to the mill at Highland Ave., for the 
William E. Carter Co., is being built. It is to be of brick, fire- 
proof, 100 by 36 feet, three stories. 

SOUTH FRAMINGTON. Contract for the erection of a new 
mill building in this place for the Standard Woven Fabric Co., has 
been let. The building will be three stories and basement of brick, 
steel and concrete. 

MISSISSIPPI, 

WATDR VALLEY. The Okono Milis are building a dye house 
and winding room to be used in the manufacture of sea island 
twine and carpet warps. 

YAZOO CITY. The Yazoo City Yarn Mills are adding 1,500 
spindles and Foster winders. Also new boilers, condensers, pumps, 
etc.. for their power plant. 

McCOMB CITY. The Delta Mills are running overtime in some 
of their departments. 

NEW JERSEY. 

UNION. The Atlas Knitting Mills has been granted a charter 
to manufacture knit goods and is capitalized at $15,000. 

‘ NEW YORK. 

OSWEGO. The Oswego Textile Co., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

FRANKLINTON. The Sterling Cotton Mill is building an an- 
nex almost twice as large as the original mill. Part of it is two 
stories high and part of it three stories high and the ground plan 
measures 483 by 107 feet. 

GASTONIA. The additions are being built to the Flint Mill 
at Gastonia. 

LYDIA. The Lydia Mfg. Co., has been chartered with a capi- 
talization of $30,000, and it is understood that they are to manu- 
facture textile fabrics. C. D. Lee is the president and secretary. 

HIGH POINT. The Highland Cotton Mills has been chartered 
with a capital of $250,000 authorized and $100,000 already sub- 
scribed. A number of prominent citizens are interested in this 
mill. 

LUMBERTON. The Lumberton Cotton Mills are to change 
the entire mills to electric drive. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Lehigh Spinning Co., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000. 

HONBDSDALE. The Katz Undewear Co., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

BLACKSBURG. ‘The Broad River Mills, which were recently 
incorporated, is a reorganization of the old Whitaker Cotton Mills 
which has been recently taken over by Gaffney parties. 

MAYESVILLE. The Mayesville Cotton Mills, which were re- 
cently incorporated, have been organized with DB. L. Mattock as 
president; J. E. Brown, secretary; and R. L. Jenkins, treasurer. 
The building will cost approximately $50,000 and 5,000 spindles 
will be installed, driven by electric power. 

INMAN. ‘The Inman Mills are considering the installation of 
automatic looms in place of the present plain type. 

CHARLESTON. It is rumored that the old Royal Mills at this 
place will soon start up. 

TENNESSEE. 

KNOXVILLE. The Brookside Mills have recently increased the 

capitalization to $1,200,000. 
WISCONSIN. 

NBENAH. The Jersild Knitting Co., is building a new mill 
on modern plans. When completed it is to be thoroughly equipped 
with Swiss knitting machinery. 
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HYDRAULIC 
BALING PRESSES 


oe 
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WHY CORTRIGHT METAL 
The most mod- SHINGLES STAY TIGHT 


somal and vad | | (Weeecage Wek acca. 


nomical and rapid 


system known. 
The finest sifting snow nor driving rain 


Our _machines cannot possibly penetrate the joints of these 
: shingles, yet each shingle can expand or con- 
give greatest com- tract independent of all the others, so that 


pression with least there is no danger of ripping at the seams as 
: with plain tin roofs. 
aera farcotente CORTRIGHT 
their merits. . 
Metal Shingles 
We build over are made in four designs, from either a prime 
roofing vote or from goers ere so that 
1 they harmonize with all kinds of architecture. 
50 different styles. We can refer you to roofs put on over a quar- 
ter of a century ago as ggod as new today, and 
Hand, Belt, have never needed repairs. 


It wil) at least pay you to let us send you a 


“4 book on roofing entitled “UCon- 
Electric. [ou sim cerning That Roof’’ before you 
buy, or before you spend any 

more money for repairs. 


Coririgkt Metal Reolirg Co., 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. iihanisiein dines: 


280 OREGON ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. \ | and CHICAGO 
Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 











ARE YOU USING ‘‘AMERICAN ‘ANILINE COLORS?” 


If not, you had better send us an inquiry. It 
will be of benefit to you. We manufacture 
a full line of Aniline Colors for Textiles. 


SCHOELLKOPF, HARTFORD & HANNA COMPANY, Buffalo,N. Y. 
= ~~ Selling Agents: NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Milwaukee Minneapolis Cincinnati Buffalo 
Kansas City Hartford Providence 





COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS. 


By B. M. PARKER, B. S., Asst. Prof., Carding and Spinning, Textile Dept. N. C. College of A. & M. Arts. 
A complete and comprehensive treatment of all necessary calculations on all the machines in a cotton mill, includ- 
ing necessary calculations to work out organization sheets and programs. 
neal Gearing diagrams o the best known of American mill machinery with calculations. PRICE $1.50 


Address inquiries to the Author, West Raleigh, N. C. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Sitano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
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Rectified Tallow 


Fusrvary, 1913. 


For manufacturers who prefer the use of Raw Tallow to Soluble 
Tallow or Soluble Oil offer our Rectified Raw Tallow. Prefer- 
able to ordinary market tallow. 


No Impurities. 


ARABOL MFG. CO. 


100 William Street 


No Mildew. 


NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN SALES AGENT 
* CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CAMERON MacRAE 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Co. 17 
Acme Steel Goods Co. ........- 13 
Alabama Engraving Co. ...... 22 
Allis-Chalmers Co. .......++«+: 
American Audit Co. 
American Bond & Mortgage 
Co. 
American Dyewood Co. .....-. 
American Laundry Mch. Co...174 
American Machine Co 143 
American Mfg. Co. 163 
American Moistening Co 23 
American Soap & Washoline 
Co. 
American Supply Co. 
American Tool and Mach. Co.168 
Atabol Mfg. CO....---eeeeeees 150 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil 


15 


23 


172 


Bailey-Lebby Co. ....---««+++> 164 

Barber-Colman Co. ....-+«++++ 

Barrett Mfg. Co 

Barrell Co., William UL 

Bay State Storage & Ware- 
house Co. 

Beer, H. & B. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co.. 

Bosson & Lane 

Bowser & Co., Inc., 8. F. ...- 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 

Brown Paint Co., Chas. H.... 2 

Buli, Wm. Cy. ..ceceeceeeeceees 10 

Butterworth & Sons Co., 


Cameron Septic Tank Co. ....162 
Camp Machine Co. ........-+-- 154 
Carpenter & Co., The Geo. P..161 
Cary Mfg. Co. .....-eeseeerees 23 
Cassella Color Co 

Central of Georgia Ry. .....-- 26 
Chesapeake Belting Co 

Clarage Foundry & Mfg. Co... 
Clark Co., The Geo. P 

Clinchfield Fuel Co 

Cocker & Co., M. .....+-eeeeees 22 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co... 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Dary Ring Traveler Co 


Detroit Graphite Co........... 160 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. ..... 164 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 22 
Draper Co. ..... 

Dufur & Co......+4.+. onttndses OR 


Eastern Chem. C 

Easton & Burnham Mech. Co.. 

BDlectric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co. 2 


DPntwistle Co., T. C. ......+e.: 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co.... 


Fales & Jenks Mch. Co 

Farbenfabriken of Blberfeld 
Co. 

Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 

Fawcett, Hughes 

Felton & Son Co., 8S. A 

Felton Brush Co., D. D. ...... 

Foster Engineering Co........ 

Foster Machine Co 


Garland Mfg. Co 

Geisenheimer & Co 

General Electric Co........... 27 
Hienlyon Dye Works 

Glidden Varnish Co., The 

Graphite Lubricating Co 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 

Graves Co., Frank B 

Grinnell, Willis & Co 

Hardy, Frank A 

Hart, Charles 

Henderson & Co., Chas. F 

Hess Bright Mfg. Co 

Hill, Nicholas &8., Jr 

Hoffman, Geo. W 

Hooker Electro-Chemical Co.. 28 

Hotel Rittenhouse 

The St. Charles 

Hotel Tuller 

Hotel Victoria 

Hotel York 

Howard & Bullough, American 
IE in 6 nes tees pene 143 

Howard Clock Co., E 

Howard Dustless Duster Co... 

Howard & Morse 

Hungerford & Terry, Inc 

Husa, Theo F. ..cdsieissicdis 21 

Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. .174 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co...... 21 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co 


International Cotton Mills 


Jenckes Knitting Mach. Co... 17 


Kalle & Co., Inc. --10 
Kellogg & Co., E. H. .........12 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. ........126 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co........ 10 


Klipstein & Co., A 
Leigh & Butler 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co.. 
Leiman Bros. Co 

Lindley, Geo. W 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. ........ 
SL, Jag ee ere 164 
Logemann Bros. 


Matthews, J. Merritt, Ph: D... 
Mason Machine Works 

OGL: le Dls’ 1s te 0s op hain teens 
Mayo Mach. Co., Geo. D 
Merrow Machine Co 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co 

Mill News Printing Co........ 17 
Modoe Co. 

Morris Machine Works 

Morris & Co. 


N. Y. and N. J. Lubricant Co.165 
Sees BE Cs ov vicscbh uses < 167 
National Hotel 

The New Ebbitt 

Northeastern Co. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Nye & Tredick Co. ........... 


Oneida Steel Pulley Co 


Polar: Cay, 2: Bi wtwedhs sieve 12 
Pam Bi: Wh 5s cepntags aces 149 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co....160 
a a Ar ren 9 
Pa Oil Soap & Chemical Co. .157 
Pettes & Randall Co. 

Phila. Drying Mch. Co 

Phila. Textile Mchy. Co 
eee” ee eee 159 
Potter & Johnson Mch. Co... 
Powell Co., William 

Power Specialty Co. .......... 167 
Fsarski Dyeing Mach. Co 
Putnam Hooker Co. .......... 160 


Reliance Machine Works 
Richards, Atkinson & Hase- 


Richardson Bros. ............ ‘ 
Se Ae ee eee ...158 
Riley & Co., P. J 


Saco-Lowell Shops ........... 11 
Salkeld & Bros., A. D. .......160 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G....173 
Sayward, Henry BE. ...........159 
Sealife & Sons Co., Wm. B. ..171 


Schnitzler, Chas. H. .......... 22 

Schofield’s Sons, J. Ss. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Scholes, John 

Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
OS Me cis dansk cekcc * ae 149 

Scholler Bros. Co 

Scott & Williams, Inc. 

ee Bs OR ie 154 

Seymour, J. M., Jr 

Shoreham Hotel 


ES ee ee 142 

Solvay Process Co. ........... 171 

Southern Cotton Mills & 
Commission Co. ............ 159 

Southern Engineer 

Southern Pngraving Co 

Ree 162 

Stafford & Holt ....... Lic ciies 4 17 

Stafford Co. 7 

Stafford & Co., G. A. ......... 158 

Standard Bleachery Co 

Standard Crayon Mfg. 

Standard Paint Co 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stevens, Manuel J. ........... 154 

Stewart & Sons 

Stuart Howland Co 

Sykes & Co., Walter F, 


Taylor, James ......... Peaunws 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co... 
Thurston & Son, A. G. ....... 
Tolar & Hart ...is.. jvatbeas +s 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Toomey, Frank 

Turner, Tucker & Co. ........ 148 
Turner Co., J. Spencer 


U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co.. 18 
U. 8. Hoffman Co........... eva 
UniversalUniversal Winding 
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Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. .164 
Weller, Francis R. ....... eo Ae 
WO TRGB isis 0 cece 159 
Wedderburn, Alex J. ......... 160 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co.. 24 
Westinghouse Machine Co.... 24 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Whiton Machine Co., D. B...167 
Wildman Mfg. Co....... skesbe' ae 
I. B. Williams & Sons 

Willis & Co., Grinnell 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co....159 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 6 


Zurn Co.. O. FB. .....-+++++++e178 
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STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2110-18 W. Allegheny Ave. 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLE 
DUPLEX HEDDLE 
DROP WIRE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The “Ideal” Iron End Frame 


(PATENTED) 
The strongest and most practical Frame in the market 


SPACED HEDDLE 
DUCK HEDDLE 
CAST AND SOFT STEEL REED WIRE 


DROP HEDDLE 
DOUP HEDDLE 


Send for Samples, we will send you a liberal supply 


CLASSIFIED INDEX 


Air Compressors. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Air Cool 
Power “Specialty Co. 


Alr Moistenin ystems. 
American Moistening Co 


Aniline Colors. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Coler Co 
Farbenfabriken & Elberfeld 


Co. 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 
Schoellkoff, Hartford & Hanna. 


Co. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Anti-Chlorine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Architects and En 5 
Cameron Septic nk Co. 
Hill, Jr., N. J. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spiker, Wm. C. 

Sirrine, J. E. 
Weller, Francis R. 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 


Bale Band Buck! 
Acme Mie ‘Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 


lie Rope 
ge om Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 


Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Gods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co, 
Baling Papers— 
Baling Twines. 
Richardson Bros 
Baling Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Baling Machines 
Yrompton & Knowles Loom 
D 3" 
raper Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Banding Machinery and Band- 


ings. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
ar rt Co. 


Basket 
Hardy, F. H. 
Morris & Co. 


Beaming Machines 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Entwhistie & Co., T. C. 


Belting 
American $2 Depek 4 Co. 


Chesapeate 1 Beltin 
& Knight fare’ Co 
I. B. Williams & Sons. 


Belt Dressing 
Jos. Dises’ Crucible Co. 


i 


i, + 


Bleacheries & Finishing Plants. 


Glenlyon Dye Works. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
H. W 


Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


0. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
o., The 


Bleaching Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 


H. , 

Philadelphia Drying Machy. 
0. 

— Finishing Machinery 
0., e 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Bleaching Materials. 


Bosson & Lane. 

Hooker Electro. Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Solvey Process Co., The 


Bloweis. 
Leiman Bros. 


Bobbins. 


Draper Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Boards—Form. 


Bull. Wm. C. 
W. D. Butz. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Boilers. 
a gt Iron Works & Sup- 


1 
Naeee Mfg. Co. 
Schofeld’s” ‘Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey. Frank 
Walsh & Weldmer Boller Co. 


Boiler Compound. 


Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Boller rebect 

Walsh & Weidner. Boller Co. 


Box Strapping. 
Acme Steel “Goods 
Cary Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


Brokers. 
A. Wunnenberg. 


Bi ushes, 
M. Cocker & =. 
Felton Co.. D. 
& Son ce S$. A. 
Hardy, Frank H. 


Carbonizing Machines 
Puleenees Drying Machy. 


Phila. Textile Mchy. a 

Sargents Sons & Co. G. 

Textile Finishing Ricieeeey 
Co., The 


Cards. 
Howard & Bullorch. 
Mason Machine Wks. 
Potter & Johnson Mech. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 





Card Clothing. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 


Card Strippers. 
Camp Machine Co. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Crompton & "Knowles Loom 
Works. 
ly pte Drying Machy. 


Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
ba tile — ‘Machinery 
0., 


Casters. 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 


icals. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Avery Chemical Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Eastern Chemical Co. 
Electric Smelting & ‘Aluminum 


Co. 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. 
Geisenheimer & C 
Hooker Electro- Chemical Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
Penna. a Soap & Chem. Co. 
Sevdel M Co. 
‘Solvay athe Co.. The. 
Clocks—Employees’ Time. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Clocks—Tower. 
Howard Clock Co., EB. 
Clocks—Watchman’s. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Cutters—Electric. 
fldman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Presses 
Uv. 8. Hoffman Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Coal. 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 


Colors, 
Cassella Color Co. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 


Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 


Kalle & Co. 

a nae & Co.. 

Sykes & Co., Water F. 
Corners 


Universal Winding Co. 


Cotton Cloth Commission Mer- 
chants and Dealers. 
Rarrell Co.. Wm. L. 


Grinnell. Willis & Co. 
International Cotton Mill Corp. 
Torimer’s Sons Co.. Wm. H. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Pntnam. Hooker & Co. 
OnitIhot & Son, 

Rilev Co.. C. EF. 

Sonthern way —e & Co. 
Stafford & Co. 

Turner Co.. J. a 
Weimar Bros. 

Willis & Co.. Grinnell. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


Consulting Chemists. 
J. Merritt Matthews. 


Controllers—Feed Water. 
Foster Engineering Co. 


Machinery. 
"Derta via h 
ryin c 
Phila. Textile Meh gt 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 


Cordage. 
American y Co. 
Carpenter & Co., 


Cordage Machine 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
a ees Machinery 
0., 


Conveyin: 


Co. 
Co. 


Geo. B . 


Cotton Dealeis and Brokers. 
Beer, a se 
Henderson & Co., Chas. F. 
Richards, Atkinson & Has- 


rick. 
Tolar & Hart. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and 


Bqotnment. 
ailey-Lebby Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co., Ltd. 
pneee Machine Works. 


ye. J. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Taylor, James. 

Toomey, Frank. 

a“, Finishing Machinery 


The 
whitin Machine Wks. 


Woonsocket Mach. & Press 
Co. 


Cotton Softeners. 
American Soap & Washoline 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & ne. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

Modoc Co., The 

Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Zurn Co.. The O. F. 


Cotton Waste Machinery 
Howard & Bullough. 
Kitson Machine op. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schoffield Co., Wm. 


rayon, 
Standard Crayon. 

Damper ulators. 
Nason g. Co. 


Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Drawing Frames 

Howard & Bullough. 

Mason Machine Works. 
-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 


Rolls—Metallic. 
a be ic Drawing Roll Co 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS ffor all kinds of Plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 


Woolen Goods. 


Fesruary, 1913. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, - - - 


MASS. 


2 STORIES OF SOLID COMFORT 
iN THE HEART OF NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL YORK 


(STRICTLY FIREPROOF) 
Cor. of 36th Street and 7th Avenue 
ONE SHORT BLOCK TO BROADWAY 


2 Minutes Walk from New Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station; 10 Minutes from Grand Central Terminal 


Within 10 Minutes Walk of 30 Leading Theatres, New- 
est and Largest Department Stores and 
Fashionable Shops 


Accommodations Better Than Rates Indicate 


Attractive Rooms $1.50 to $2.00 with Bath Privilege 
Attractive Rooms $2.00 to $4.00 with Private Bath 


Write HOTEL FOR MAP OF NEW YORK CiTY 
H. G. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Continued. 


Drying Machinery. 
utterworth & Sons vv., 


H. 

Philadelphia Drying Machy. 
‘0. 

Philadelphia Textile Machy 


0. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp. io ae 
achi 


Textile Finishing nium J 


Co., The 
Duck. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 
International Cotton Millis 
Corporation. 
J. Spencer Turner. 


Duck Baskets. 
Morris & Co. 
Dust Collectors. 
Ry: Drying Machy. Co. 
Dyers =_= Bleachers. 
gienl on Dye Works. 
ard Bleachery Co. 
pecen, Bleaching and Fnishing 
Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., W. H. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Psarski Se we Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 
Tolhburst Machine Works. 
Dye Sticks. 
hila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Dyestuffs. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Casselia Coler Co. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Co. 
* ~ eee of Elberfeld 


Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 

we & Co. 

Kalle & Co. 

Klipstein & Co., 

Sykes & Co., Waiter F. 
Dynamos and Motors. 

‘Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Crocker. Wheeler oC. 

General Electric Co. 

bes’ ~ aman Electric & Mfg. 

0. 


Edging Machines, 
Geo. W. Lindley. 


eng Machinery and Sup- 
lies. 
Allis-Chalmers Co, 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler o. 


Engineers, Consulting. 
Cameron Septic Tank Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
acre Wm. C. 

lier, Frances R. 


Engines. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. 


Co. 
Morris Mch. Works. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
tS ae Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 


Engravers. 
Alabama Engraving Co. 
Southern Engraving Co. 


Engravers and Stationers. 
Alabama Engraving Co. 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Tool & Mch. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Power. 
Clarage Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Seymour, J. M. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 

Co. 


Fans—Exhaust. 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 


Feed Water Heater Purifiers. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Filters. 
Hungerforth & Ferry. 
Scaife & Sons Co., m. B. 


Fire Alarm Systems. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hose. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


Flosses, 
Richardson Bros. 


Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Metallic Drawin y Co. 
Schofield & Co., 


Fly 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Thurston & Sons, A. G. 


Frames, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Fuel, 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 


Gaskets. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Gauge Cocks. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 


Gear Cutting Machines. 
Whiton Mech. Co., The D. EB. 


Harness—Loom. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
American out Harn 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Scholes, John. 
Heating and Ventilating Ap- 
paratus. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 


Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Humidifying Appaiatus. 
American Moistening Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, 


Indicators. 
Lippincott, A. C. 


Investment Securities. 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Turner, Tucker & Co. 


Jacquaids. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Knit Goeds Washers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile paneer Co. 
— Finishing Machinery 
0. 


Knitting Machine 

Acme Knitting 
Needle Co. 

Jenkes Knitting Mach. Co 
Lindley, Geo. W. 
Taylor, Jas. 
Mayo Machine Co., Geo. D. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Machine—Double Rib. 
Lindley, Geo. W. 


Lace Machines. 
Geo. W. Lindley. 
Lamps—Incandescent and Are. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co, 
be .~“guaeaarnines Electric & Mfg. 
0. 


achine & 


Lappers. 
Potter & Johnson Mech. Co. 
Laundry Machinery 
American Laundry Mehy. Co. 
Bull, Wm. C. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Indigo Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 
Hoechst - on - Main, Germany. ; 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

140 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
23 SOUTH MAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
317 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
210 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1418 EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 


20-22 NATOMA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


30 ST. FRANCOIS XAVIER STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


28 WELLINGTON STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Linen Yarns. 
Hughes Fawcett. 


Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Mason Machine Shop. 
Stafford & 
Stewart & Son 
Whitin Machine “Works. 


Lubricants. 
axes 


Kel 


Jos., Crucible Co. 
aphite guubricatin Co. 


oO Co., E. 
1% 4 N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Manila and Sisal Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 

Mercerizers 
Lorimer Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 

Metal Polish. 

Bi Geo. W. 
Mill Baskets. 

Hard F. H. 

Morris’ a Co. 


Mill Stoc 
Turner, 


Mal 
Mason Machine Works. 


ba rar: 
Seydel Mic. Co. Co. 
Oil Separat 


American °Tool & Mach. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 


Commme for Cotten, Wool, Waste, 
te. 

PP accom Co., Wm. 

rnamental Iron Work. 

me & Co. 
Oxidizing Machi 

Phila. Drying "Machinery Co. 

Packing, Metallic we 

Bailey. Lebby 

Powers Specialty Co, 


Ph atie & Co. 


Paints. 
Brown Paint Co., Chas. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Glidden Varnish o. 
Standard Paint Co. 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Pa 
Richardson Bros. 


Picking Machinery 
Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 
ehine Co. 
Kitson Machine, saat 
Schofield Co. 


Piceee~Eanthen. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Goods Wiappers. 
Richardson Bros. 
Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Pneumatic Comvarere. 
Schnitzler, Chas. 


Press Boards. 
Bonen tose Bros. 


Pehla. “Deyin Machinery Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Pres 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
proreehe yf hres Mis Co. 
Phila. Dr ‘. 1 Co. 
Reliance ying (Mi Works. 
—— + papal Machinery 


U. s” Hoffman Co. 
ba’. gaceend Machine & Press 


Pulleys. 
Gants Steel Pulley Co. 
Pu 
The Deming Co. 
Leiman Bro: 
Morris Machine Works. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Texte. inishing Machinery 
° he. 
Toomey. Fran 
Walsh & Welduer Boiler Co. 
Seydell Mfg. Co. 


| Railings. 


Dufur & Co. 


Reeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Scholes, John. 
Stewart &Sons. 


Reels. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Draper Co. 
Easton & pezaham. Mch. Co. 
0. 

Saco- Lowell ‘$ Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 


Rib Top Cutters. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Ring Travelers--Steel and Bronze. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Roller Bearin 
io:sen Roller ‘Bearing Co. 


palloy- Lebby Co. 

Barrett Mfg. Co. 

Brown Paint Co., Chas. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Bo. 
or tea Waterproofing Cloth 


Standard Paint Lo. 


Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Carpenter & Co.. Geo. B. 


Roving Machine 
Howard & Builough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. | 


Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lub. Saddle Co. 

Second Hand Machinery. 
Toomey, Frank. 


Sewage Disposal 
Camersn Septic Tank Co. 


Sewing Machines. 

Marrow Machine Co., The 
Shaft Aligning Apparatus. 

Hess Bright Mfg. Co. 
Sheeting. 

Barrell Co., Wm. L. 


Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 





Draper Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Singeing Machinery. 
gt toy & Sons Co., H. W. ‘ 
Hussa, F. 


Phila. Drying Machiner 
at “poem Fin lee 


Size Kettles. 
Mewerd S Bullough, American 


Mach 0. 
Textile Machinery Finishing 
Co., The. 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds, 


Arabol Mfg. (o. 
Bosson & ne. 
Metz & Co., H, A. 
Modoe Co., The. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Slashers. 
Butterworth & Sons 
Howard & Bullough, 


Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


Slubbers. 
Howard - “wages American 


Co., H. W. 
American 


Machin 
Saco- Lowell "anepe. 





| Soaps. 
| Am. Soap & Washoline Co. 
} Modoc Company 
Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Co 
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SIZOL 








makes the strongest 


smoothest 


Warps. 


COTTON 


SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 











SIZOL 


makes the best Cloth 
and least 


Seconds 


TRADE-MAR 





Smith Dustless Automatic Card Cylinder Stripper 


The machine 
every 7 minutes. 


which strips one third 
Reduces dust in card alleys 90 per cent. 


part of the card cylinder 


Saves from 


one and one-half to *hree pounds of cotton per card per day, accord- 
ing to stock being run. Guaranteed to work successfully on any 
grade of white or colored stock (1's to 100’s yarn) ; and to keep the 
cylinder clean without unevenness caused by stripping; better card- 
ing and more of it; is durable and fool-proof. orkmanship guar- 


anteed. 
These machines are being used by & number of representative 
mills. Terms and other information furnished by 


MANUAL J. STEVENS, SALES AGENT 
Drop a Postal to 301 Capitol Ave., Atlanta, Ga. and Leain all About it. 
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Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Modoe Company 
Penna. Oil, oap & Chem. Co. 


Seydel Mf 
Z ve Co., Fhe ¢ O. F. 
Spindles. 


Draper Company. 
Easton & Burakam Mch. Co. 


Spinning Machinery. 
Draper Company. 

Fales & Jenks feb, Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Mason Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Baston & Burnham Mach. Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spools—Metal 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


se Riley & Co. 


Steam Specialties. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Steam Traps. 
Bailey-Lehbby Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Steam Tubines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Machine Co. 
Stencils. 
Atlanta Stamp & Roget Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Motion. 
fldman Mfg. Co. 
Cygmnoson & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Company. 


Superheaters. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Tanks and Tubs. 
Bowser & Co., 8S. F. 
= y. Iron Works & Sup- 


ply 
pin. 1 Machinery Co. 


aegis. vl nie ing Machinery 
Walsh & Wiedner Boiler Co. 


Ta and Braids. 
Weimar Brothers. 


8to 


Telephone System s. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Temples. 
Draper Company. 


Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


Textile Papers. 
Richardson Bros. 


Thin Place Peventers. 
Draper Company. 








Thread Guides. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 


Trade Mark Lawyers. 
Duvall, Jr., Edward. 


Transmission Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 


Travelers. 
Cuz Ring Traveler Co. 
hitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Trucks, 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 


Twines. 
Richardson -Bros. 


Twisting Machinery. 


Draper Company. 

Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Valves—Steam, Ammonia, Water, 
Ete. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 


Ventilating Fans. 
Seymour, J. M. 
Clarage Fdry. & Mch. Co. 
Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Coleman Co. 
Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Draper Company 
Entwhistle Co, 2. ¢ 


Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco- Lowell epee 


Waste Machi 
Howard &Buliough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 


| Water Filters, 


THE 


Fepruary, 1913. 








CONTINENTAL HOTEL 


Chestnut St., Cor. of Ninth 


PHILADELPHIA 


REMODELED—REFURNISHED 
400 ROOMS 
200 With Bath 
Rates $1.50 to $5.00 
European Plan 


The Best Cafe in the City 
Frank Kimble 


Manager 





Waste Washing Machine. 
American Tool & Mch. Co. 


Woolen Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
oe hs 
raper Company. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lindsay. Hyde & Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co. 
Schofield Co., Wn. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The. 
ae Hyde & Co. 


Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Musinseriag Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Waterproof Cotton Duck. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
Waterproofing Machinery. 


Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


pin Pa ‘ 
—— Softeners. Richar son Bros. 
rford & Terr 
; Yarns. 
Bealfe & Sons Co., Wm. B. Hughes Fawcett. 


Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 


Winding Machinery. 
Ht rete Setar Yarn Co. 
o . 


Foster Machine Co. 


Riley 4 
gg he } pepe American Toler & Hart. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. Whitman & Co. Wm. 
Taylor, Jas. Yarns—Linen. 


Universal Winding Co. 


Wood Preservatives. 
The Northeastern Co. 


Hughes Fawcett. 


Yarns—Turkey Red. 
Hughes Fawcett. 
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ACL NCHEVELD (OAL * 


a -The firm foundation upon 
- which is built — 





OPA SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURE 
Its high calorific value and 
dll) g 
wy superb firing qualities give 
' the maximum boiler capac- 
7 ity and fuel economy. 


‘ily. Mined by 
pea THE CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION 


@ DANTE. VIRGINIA 


THECLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG S.C. 
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Two Books You Should Have-- 
You Can Get Them Free 


ELECTRIC WIRING AND LIGHTING. By 
Charles E. Knox, E. E., Consulting Electrical Engineer, and 
George C. Schaad, E. E., formerly Associate Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, University of Kansas. 
280 pp., 150 illus. Cloth binding. A practical guide to im- 
proved modern methods of lighting by electricity and of in- 
stalling conductors for the transmission and utilization of elec- 
tricity for power, lighting, and other uses. 

POWER STATIONS AND TRANSMISSION. By 
George C. Shaad, E. E., Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
University of Kansas. 176 pp., 100 illus. Cloth Binding. A 
manual for Electrical Engineers and Electrical Workers in 
general. Includes location of stations; selection of system; 
steam and hydraulic plants; steam engines and steam turbines; 
water power; gas engines; equipment and management of sta- 
tions and sub-stations; distribution systems; transmission lines; 
alternating-current systems; wiring formulae; line construction; 
















transformers, etc. 

Either book given with a two-year subscription to 
SOUTHERN ENGINEER at $1.00. 

SOUTHERN ENGINEER, a splendid technical jour- 
nal for the engineer or superintendent of the power plant, has 
a large number of widely known engineers on its staff of con- 
tributing editors, and their experience and standing make them 
authorities. From its pages you get the most reliable, helpful 
and comprehensive information upon every phase of power 
plant operation and maintenance. At $1.00 for two years 
you'll get greater value than from any other paper you read— 
and in addition, either one of the two books shown. 












Send your orders direct to us; this offer will not be accepted through agents 


or news companies. Old subscribers may take advantage of this offer by 






extending their subscription two years. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEER 


1021 Grant Building Atlanta, Georgia 
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AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


Maniecures of Loom Harness, Weaving Reeds, 


Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 


None too small to receive careful attention. 





PENNSYLVANIA OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


15th Street below Lehigh Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Special 


Softeners for Cotton, Hosiery and Wool 


A practical experience both in Europe and this country enables us to meet every technical requirement and positively guarantee 


a superior result. 
shops in this city. 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED . 








The rate fo1 “Positions Wanted” end 
“Help Wanted” advertisements of 40 words 
or less is one dollar an insertion; additionai 
words two cents each, payable in ad- 
vance. Remittances and copy should reach 
this office not later than the twenty-fifth 
of the month. 

Replies may be sent in care of COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED—A position as assistant super- 
intendent, manager or cost accountant in 
large cloth mill; young man 26 years old, 
textile graduate with 5 years mill experi- 
ence; 2 years as superintendent of small 
mill. Address “C,” care Cotton. 


’ 

POSITION WANTEI]—As chief engineer 
and master mechanic, or either. by a thor- 
oughly competent engineer and machinist 
of several years’ experience as engineer and 
machinist on all mechanical repairs and on 
the Corliss, Automatic and Plain Slide 
Valve engines. 

Am at present employed by one of the 
largest corporations of the south, but de- 
sire change in order to get in charge of 
some plant where I am not compelled to 
work every Sunday in the year and where 
worth and ability is appreciated. 

Will go anywhere and can change on 
short notice. 

Strictly sober, of good moral character 
and can furnish the best of references as 
to worth, ability and character. 


My ambition and motto: “To Please and 
mb.”’ 


Address “T. F. C.,” care Cotton. 


Mill Accounts Wanted :—One 
of the oldest, largest and best 
known commission houses in 
New York is in position to han- 
dle an additional grey goods ac- 
count for a southern mill. Ad- 
dress C. T. H. & Co., care Cot- 
ton. 


We can show you how to improve the finish of your goods. 


WANTED .- 
Fifty tons of old ; 


Leather Card Clothing 


from Cotton or Woolen Mills. Will 
pay best prices; spot cash for same. 
J. B. ROONEY, - # £Walpole, Mass. 


Corliss Engine Special 


1 18x36 Frick Corliss Right-Hand 
wheel 12 ft., 25-in. face; engine 


TOW 350 i Boles oo hatie’ $1000 
1 200 horse-power Enclosed 
TIOGCO? . woe ete Sy Se 100 
1 Sturtevant Hot-Blast Heating 
System, 4 coils pipe......... 150 
1 almost new 60x16 Full Front 
Tubular Boiler, 80 H. P...... 325 


Located at Fredericksburg, Va. 
Address 


Cleveland Belting & Mach’y Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One Steel Tiering or Piling 
Machine, capacity 1,000 lbs. Will lift boxes, 
bales, etc., 7 ft. 6 inches from the flofifififi 
bales, etc., 7 ft. 6 in. from the floor. Thou- 
sands in use for piling cotton bales, paper, 
and other heavy packages. This machine 
is new. Has never been used. Cost $185. 
For quick sale will take $90, F. O. B. 
Chicago. . 

One Waste Paper Steel Baling Press, es- 
pecially adapted for baling paper in 
stores, office buildings, etc. Makes 300-lb. 
bale 3% ftx3% ftx12-3 ft. Strongest, 
simplest, fastest and most powerful ma- 


chine on the market. This machine is new 
and has never been used. Cost $90. Will 
take $50, F. O. B. Lancaster, Pa. Either 
machine guaranteed satisfactory or no 
sale. H. N. Mackintosh, 1021 Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We are selling to the largest textile mills and 





Knitting Machinery 
FOR SALE BY 
JAMES TAYLOR 


216 No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


1 Merrow No. 60. 

50 Standard B Machines for sizes. 

9 a4 ” - 120 needles 3% in. 
24 Mayo Acme ~ for line of sizes. 
100 Ribbers and Sleevers, various makes. 
50 Hepworth & Beattie Loopers. 

2 Evans 2 post Cold Press and three Lever 

Presses. 
8 Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 


100 Ribbed Underwear Machines, variouge 
makes. 

Extractors. 

Hosiery Dryers. 

Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 

Hosiery Winders. 

Union Special Sewing Machines. 

38 Napping Machines. 


Smmron 


New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - 


Pennsylvania 
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Commission Merchants, Brokers, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 


C. E. Riley Company 
COTTON YARNS COTTON GOODS 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


WOO Machinery 


WOOLEN 
WORSTED 











The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company 


Manufactuiers of 






Tr) Le Th I. @*® FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS. COTTON MILLS 
STE. NG [Le Swercanrs emanti “ACTURERS- 

ALSO BRUSHES, INK,MARKING POTS 
>t TI STAMPS, NOTARIAL CORPORATION SEALS 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 
Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., PHI’ 4., PA. 





| ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 


Wa OLDEST STENCIL AND STAMP HOUSE IN GEORGIA ATL ANTA GA. 





Have You Seen Our 





G. A. STAFFORD & CO, 















+ 
Garnetted, White Cotton, COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
. New York Boston Baltimore Chicago Los Angeles 
Wool and Merino Waste? SOLICIT MILL ACCOUNTS 
in pent ys eeenaned Vein for ee —, of 
olor ottons as well as Sheetings, Drills, Print s, 
oS ROT, Warts US FOR etc., before the Jobbing, Cutting-Up, Converting and Ex- 
SAMPLES AND PRICES port Trades. 
THE NICEST GARNETTING We also have a REMNANT DEPARTMENT Conducted 
YOU EVER SAW. on High Class Lines. 


TRY OUR ERVICE 


GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


44 and 46 Leonard Street, 
NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


Brown and Bleached 


COTTON GOODS 


FOR HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 










FRANK B. GRAVES CO. 
34 Arch Street 
Albany, New York 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 







Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 


° 
Weimar Bros. 
Phone Connections m@yyce Spool Tapes, Bindings and 


Works, 2046-45 Amber Street, ss Narrow Fabrics For Under- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Ne make a Specialty of Binding, ne aes wear and other Trades. 


We Will Pay 


Cash for Stock Yarns 


OF ALL KINDS IN ANY QUANTITY 
PHILADELPHIA YARN CO. 
THIRD & HUNTINGDON STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HENRY E. SAYWARD WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON DRY GOODS 


COTTON YARNS of all kinds and descriptions COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


“roams, arcs a uisenc” | | | SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


MILL 
wieiidinin PL FE a eat aoe AND COMMISSION CO. AGENTS 
MILL SUPPLIES PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, BROWN COTTON GOODS 
EGYPTIAN COTTON “THE ARCADE” 66 Aen tee NEW YORK 











THE ONLY TECHNICAL 





WE give 


HALFTONE ENGRAVINGS FOR CATALOGS - COLOR PLATES- 
URE ETCHINGS AND ALL OTHER PROCESS WORK. 


SOUTHERN C 
ENGRAVING 2: 


ATLANTA, GA, 


ELECTRICAL PUBLICATION 






IN THE SOUTH 
SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN 


Two Years for One Dollar 





Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Everything Electrical 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE EAST 


STUART-HOWLAND CO. 


BOSTON 








COTTON 


Dye your 


SULPHUR BLACK 
by the modern method. 
Protect the Cotton. 

Use 


“IMPROVED BRILLIANTINE” 
in the DYE BATH. 


Eliminates all after-treatments. 
Produces beautiful, bloomy, jet 


black, characteristic shade and im- 
parts excellent handle and finish. 


SCHOLLER BROS. CO., 


Soaps, Softeners and Specialties 
3301 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAULSON LINKROUM & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS= 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
TURKEY RED YARNS 
For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, 


NEW YORK 


Fesrvuary, 1913. 


Chas. F. Henderson & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
A a MERCHANTS 


Constqraaas and Correspondence coment 
ry CONTINENTAL BUILD 
Special estenclae to mill business. Cotton handled at all mill 
points coder satisfactory guarantee. —- orders filled 
ne of through our own agents from esirable points south 


PATENTS 
ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBURN, JR., 
Registered Patent Attorney, 
Dept. C. Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Hr, LAT ‘Members of New York Cotton Exchange 9B. TOLAR, Jr. 


~TOLAR & HART 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS COTTON YARNS AND COTTON 
360 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 49 Leonard St., NEW YORK 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St., NEW YORK 
DEPT. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL Co. 


COMMISSION MERC Ts 
Selling Agents for Malis on 


COTTON FABRICS "sicermcs, pris, erc. 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS 


Detroit Graphite Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


“STA-WHITE” 


A high-gloss White that increases the light in rooms 30% 
Durable and Sanitary. 
Also 
DURABLE PAINTS 
For Employees’ Cottages, Mill Buildings, 
Stacks, Tanks, Etc. 
Write Us What You Have To Paint 


THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 
COTTON GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 56 WORTH STREET 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


ST. PAUL 
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J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


Nos. 86 and 88 Worth Street NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 


COTTON PUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
Grain Bags, Yarn, Wick, Rope, Twine. 
PRODUCTS OF 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


WE REPRESENT THE BEST KNOWN AND LONGEST ESTAB- 
LISHED COTTON DUCK MILLS IN THE WORLD. WRITE 
US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 
























ESTABLISHED 1840 


GEo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Mill Agents and Jobbers of 
Cotton Duck 
Awning Stripes 
Heavy Drills and Sheetings 
Cotton Cordage and Twines 


OLD COLONY TRANSMISSION ROPE 


The Best Manila Rope in the World 








CHICAGO 








COTTON 
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ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS | 


CAMERON SEPTIC TANK CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL A SPECIALTY 


352 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send in your subscription to 


Southern Electrician Now 


2 years for One dollar 


Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


J. E. SIRRINE, 


Mill Architect and Engineer 


Specialty 
Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


~ 


The Clarage Bearing 


CLARAGE COTTON FANS 


are the most mechanically perfect fans 
built. 


Clarage Foundry and Mfg. Co. 


301 E. North St. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


A Complete Catalog of 
TEXTILE BOOKS 
Will be mailed on request 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


New York City 100 William St. 


NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 


Consulting Engineer. 
Water Supply and Sewage Disposal. 
Evaluations and Reports. 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants. 


J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, Ph. D. 
CONSULTING EXPERT IN 
Textile Chemistry 


BLEACHING, MERCERIZING 
50 E. 41st ST., 


William C. Spiker, C. E. 
Consulting Engineer. 
Forsyth Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


Buildings, Bridges, Dams, Hydro- 
Electric Powers 


- NEW YORK 


FRANCIS R. WELLER 


ASSOC. M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 


406 Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, D. 

Hydraulic Developments, Electric Railroads, Water Gvorks and 
Sewerage Systems, Reports, Designs and Specifications, Con- 
struction Supervised, Properties Operated. 


A Complete Catalog 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Will be mailed on request 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER, 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 


J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Private Wires to Principal Points 
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“The Whitest White Makes the Lightest Light” 


Don’t Experiment— Glidden’s Day-Lite Mill White will 
; make your factory light, bright and sani- 
tary and insure real efficiency and real 
economy of production. It is the Mill 
White that Stays White. It is made in two 
finishes, gloss and flat. It is easily applied 
and has splendid brushing and flowing 
properties. 

It positively will not chip or flake and 
it will not turn yellow. It is a sanitary and 
waterproof white that can be washed 
down with a hose without detriment. 


: : Write us for a free working sample 
Mill White and a copy of our booklet. 


The Glidden Varnish Company, 


Specialty Dept.—Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories:—Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. Branches:—New York, Chicago, London. 





Cost of Rope Drive 
Belt Drive 


In drives of 200 h. p. and up, and where the snafts 
are more than 30 feet center to center, the cost of rope 


drive will be from 15 to 50% less than that of belts, 
according to distance and size of drive. 


When you think of the far smaller cost of mainte- 
nance ef rope drives, doesn’t it seem worth your 
while to investigate and compare further? 


We don't claim that rope transmission is best 
everywhere but we do know that it is best in an 
enormous number of plants that do not now realize it. 





Every progressive engineer. will want to 


Send For Free Copy of 


“The Blue Book. of Rope Transmission” 


This is the most complete reference book we 
know of, on rope driving—it’s really a text book 
for the engineer. Ask for a free copy today. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of “American” Transmission Rope 


63-65 Wall Street, New York City 
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The Bailey-Lebby Co. 


AGENTS FOR 
Revere Rubber Co. REX FLINTKOTE 
“GIANT” seamless and roofing 


stitched Rubber Belt 
“GIANT” red sheet MIKADO roofing 


For Fifty Years 
Dixon's 
Silica-Graphite 


P . packing BAILECO roofing 

aint ing Potties fis and CORRUGATED and 

For metal surfaces has never failed to tell the SAMSON Piston Rod hits oe mack Tounng 
Packing We carry a full line of 


same story of protection and durability. > yh , 
y P 1‘ y We carry a complete line of Mill, Mining and Rail- 


REVERE GOODS road Supplies 
CHARLESTON, &. C. 


It will do for you what no other paint will. 


It is nature’s combination, mined only by us 
at Ticonderoga, N. Y. It LASTS LONGER, 
saving you money in labor and material. It is an 
efficiency paint. 


aaney BHR cos. 2) Sy The Lippincott Indicator 
Railroads, cotton mills, etc., have used it for 


their maintenance painting for many years. It 
gunned. Bs prop REDUCING WHEEL AND PLANIMETER 


is THE protective paint, par excellence, for all 
You'll get better value for your money 


metal work. 
an ; Ye : d ; : | with a Lippincott Indicator outfit than you 
Chere is no condition of service that it will not could possibly get eleewhere. We-manu- 
facture a remarkably complete line and 
can give you an instrument at a price 
which will fit your pocketbook. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


A. C. LIPPINCOTT 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





meet. 





Let us tell you. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 








WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
“ASK THE MAN THAT USES THEM” 









Does Away 
With 

Cracked 
Brick 
Walls 
















Let your 
Engineer see 
this, then let 
us arrange 
for our cus- 
tomers to 









Minimum 
Floor 
Space 






















Becoming 

universally tell .you of 
used in the big fuel 
Oil Mills saving it is 
Cotton effecting for 
Mills them. 

Gins 






OURJEXPERTS WILL 
SEE YOU. 


TUBULAR BOILER SET WITH PATENT STEEL SETTING 
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GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 


Trade Mark 


“BOUND BROOK” 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 


GRAPHITE AND BRONZE 


Trade Mark 


“NIGRUM” 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office 


TREATED WOOD 


BUSHINGS, BEARINGS AND WASHERS 
REQUIRING NO GREASE OR OIL 


14 Church Street 


BOUND BROOK, N. J., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative: JOHN A. LARSEN, Chariotte, N.C. 


POWELL VALVES 


(Especially The White Star Valve) 


POWELL WHITE STAR GLOBE VALVE 
Exclusively combines these practical features: 


Reversible—Regrindable—Renewable 


Non-Corrosive “Powellium” Dise.—Union 
bevel ground joint connecting body and bon- 
net.—Threads on outside of body where steam 
ean't reach them.—Stem can be packed under 
pressure. 


Ask your dealer or write us. 


THE AWM POWELL Co. 


DEPENDABLE EnGiNEERING SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI 































*‘Reliability Their 
Main Feature.’’ 


Foster Valves are different from other 
makes. They are made to give dependa- 
ble service where other valves are at best 
only indifferently good. If you have two 
or more boilers on a single header, 
the back flow of steam into one of the 
boilers in case a tube blows out, is a con- 
stant menace. 


A FOSTER NON-RETURN STOP 
VALVE, 


installed now will furnish absolute assurance of safety, as it instantly and 
automatically cuts out the disabled boiler or the boiler undergoing repairs 
from the rest. Further, this valve is invaluable where, in several boilers, 
the pressure is subject to sudden changes. We build high pressure regu- 
lators, blower valves, free exhaust valves, emergency valves, Class ‘‘U”"’ 
pressure regulators, excess boiler feed pump governors, etc, 


FOSTER ENGINEERING CO., 


Automatic Non-Rturn 
Stop Valve. 


NEWARK. N. J. 
508 Harrison Bldg. cccccccscses sovccccccessces Philadelphia, Pa. 
et nts eS nculis dubatéekecencedesnsées ced an Boston, Mass. 
th Pn Rss hoVadabba ss cccssegeecesecessgue Chicago, [}l, 
Se EE EN 6c SV 6Re San E bee ebae wees secdoccesic Pittsburgh, Pa. 












When you enjoy the economy of lubrication provided by 


REGISTERED IN 


OIL 


7ATEN® OFFICE 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


VNITED STATES 





AI 
you discover that increased production means a great deal 
more than a slightly lower lubricant expense. 

Figure out the saving involved in a 50% reduc- 
tion of oil stains in your Carding Twisting and 
Spinning. Then write us for test samples of 
NON-FLUID OIL for Comb-boxes, Roll Necks 

and Twister Rings. 
Sole Manufacturers 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 


A genmeme 
“CHEBECO” Genuine Balata Belting 


The duck 


which is the base of the belt is of the heaviest and 





is made from Cotton and Balata only. 


to this is due the life of the belt. 

It is thoroughly frictioned together and then 
stitched. The sewing makes it impossible for the 
plies to come apart. The surface is coated with 


pure Balata gum. 


“CHEBECO”’ 


will save you money because it will save you 
power; because it does away with helt-dressing; 
because “taking up” is reduced to a minimum; 
because it is water-proof and will wear indoors 
or out; because it does not deteriorate with age; 
because it lasts longer than any belt you have 


ever bought. 


THE CHESAPEAKE BELTING CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. j 








Mule 
Spinning 


has been greatly improved 
and the output largely in- 
creased by the introduction 
of electric drive as applied in 
either the group or individual 
systems. 
Allis-Chalmers Mule Mo- 
tors are not only so designed 
as to secure the maximum 


output of the mule, but they 


also permit the natural speed | 


variations of the machine so 
that the number of broken 
threads is greatly reduced 
and the quality of the prod- 


uct improved. 


‘Motors for all Drives’’ 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


COTTON Fesruary, 1913. 


BLACKMAN 
VENTILATOR 


ftoseen, Peaisive. Powerful 
pular, Peerless 
> above Heat, Steam, 


Gase 
Cools, aa, Purifies 


Reward of Merit. 
Over 9,500 in use. 


If you have trouble in 
your Acid, Dye, Engine or 
Jrying room, we prescribe 
the Blackman Ventilator as 
a remedy. Consultation 
free. Send for highly in- 
teresting ~~ to 
manufacturer 


HOWARD & MORSE, 45 Fulton St., NEW YORK 


Shafts, Pulleys, For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting, Public Works a 
Packing, Lacing, gues Low Prices. 


Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 
ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 


High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
tors, Pipe, Mill Supplies, Castings. 


LOM k AR ) Foundry, Machine, Boiler Works 
and Supply Store, 


Ce ee AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 
Macon, Georgia. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 
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Morris Machine Works 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., and CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Centrifugal Pumping Machinery 
For Cotton and Woolen Mills, Dye 


Houses, Bleacheries, Etc. Send for 
Catalogue and prices. fe 6. te 


New York Office :-: 39-41 Cortland St. 
CAMERON & BARKLEY CO., Agents. 
Charleston, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. 


H. A. PAINE, Agent, - HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
HENION & HUBBELL, Agents 
223-231 North Jefferson St. - - Chicago, II. 








NASON 
STEAM 
TRAPS 


Hav Lots of Imitators but = yason Steam 
NO EQUALS Traps give no 


trouble. They 
They're the best 


are simple in 
Steam Traps in construction and 
existence, and 


easily accessible. 
. All parts are in- 

combine _ effici- 

ency with econ- 


terchangeable. 
omy. Built with 


one aim in view, trap suited to the 
to give perfect pressure condi- 
service indefi- Class C. 20 to 70 Lbs. tions. 


= Guaranteed 
Unconditionally 
Get Our Catalogue. 


Nason Mig. Co. 


Specialties and Supplies 
71 Fulton St., New York. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Change a Losing Plant 
to Paying Investment 





Class B. 1 to 20 Lbs. No steam plant can reach its maximum of fuel 
economy without the use of superheaters—a 
broad but true assertion. Often by installing our 
superheaters a wasteful plant running at a loss 
may become a paying investment. Boilers not 
designed for high pressure or old boilers can be 


In ordering fitted with them and rendered serviceable. 


specify the style 
The Foster Superheater has many advantages 





in the way of saving fuel, of increasing efficiency 
pinnly. of engines, boilers, pumps, etc., and of general 


economy, and we want the opportunity to lay its 





merits before all steam plant owners. 





Power Specialty Company 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Southern District Office, Brown-Marx Building 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Sidelug, 40 to 150 Lbs. 








Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


(iear Cutting Machines! 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE 
IN COTTON MILLS. HUNDREDS 
NOWINUSE. SEND FORSPECIAL 
CIRCULARS. ¥ 


The D. E. WHITON MACHINE Co 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 








COTTON 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEYS 


THEIR USE MEANS A 
CONSIDERABLE SAVING 


They reduce the weight on bearing, cost less 
to erect, the shaft stays in better alignment as 
they weigh from 50 to 75 per cent less than cast 
iron pulleys, 15 to 20 per cent better belt adhesion, 
less liable to fly to pieces when run at high speed 
and can be had in the larger sizes up to 126° di- 
ameter with 40” face. 


Write for descriptive catalog, it’s free. 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 
ONEIDA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ALBANY TORONTO, CANADA 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


117 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 


ALGOL COLORS Linea. to light, 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
HANGERS 


SHAFTING 


Fesrvary, 1913. 


The Latest and Greatest 
Achievement in Vat Colors 


HYDRON 
BLUES 


Cassella Color Company 


182-184 Front Street, - New Yo.k 


Geisenheimer & Co. 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
Chemical Works Griesheim-Blektron. 
OEHLER WORKS 
Branch Offices: 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


136 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Aniline Salt and Oil, Aniline Colors. 
TANS A SPECIALTY 


Sulphur Blacks, Blues, Browns 
CHEMICALS 


MACHINERY 
PULLEYS 


CENTRIFUGAL OIL SEPARATORS Save the Oil from Small Pieces, Chips, Tutnings. 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS Open Basket, 


Built for Service. 


WASTE WASHING MACHINES Save the Oil and Save the Waste. 


AMERICAN TOOL AND MACHINE GO. 


Incorporated 1864 


= POS I LEM EE Ae 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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MODOC 
SIZINGS 


occupy a place by themselves for 
actual value. Always standing 


first in quality but now greatly im- 
prov: 


One Trial Will Convince You 


THE MODOC COMPANY, INC. 
FERNWOOD, PENNA. 


WATER FILTERS 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


having an aggregate capacity of over 
one hundred million gallons per day 
are in operation in the textile mills of 
this country. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Southern Representative 


H. G. MAYER, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 





BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


Castor Oiland Castor Oil Products 


Turkey Red Oil 
Alizarine Assistant 
Castor Soap Oil 
Bleaching Oil 


Soluble Grease 
Soluble Wax 
Soluble Rosin 
Olo Soffene 


Monoline Oil Snoflake Softener 
Snoflake Oil T. R. Soap 
Soluble Oil Oleine 


FLAXHORN—THE DELICATE FINISH 


Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS. 


COTTON 











GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


Frank A. Sayles, Lessee 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 


DYERS OF FAST COLORS ON WARPS AND 
SKEINS COTTON, SILK AND VISCOSE SILK 


INSIST ON HAVING 


“GLENLYON 
BRAND” 


Safest and Most Reliable in the 
Market 


Fast to Bleaching, Crossdyeing and Laundering 


Write for shade-card, information and guarantee 





Kalle & Co. Inc. 


530-36 Canal St.. - NEW YORK 


Sole Importers of the goods manufactured by 
KALLE & CO., A.G. Biebrich, o/Rhine, Germany 


Fast Colors for Cotton 


(vat dyes) 


Patented Thio Indigo Colors 


For Cotton, Wool and Silk, also cotton printing 


Sulphur Colors 


Direct Colors fast to washing, 
light and bleaching. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston Philadelphia 
Greensboro, N. C. 






Providence 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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MECHANICAL FILTERS 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


A Battery of Three Pressure Filters 


NORWOOD FILTERS 


For the clarification of water, 
are not an experiment. They 
are in continuous operation 
throughout the United States 
and Canada, giving most satis- 
factory results and have proved 
their efficiency and economy. 
‘THE MISSING LINK” 
IN YOUR EQUIPMENT 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Florence, Mass. 


Ask for Our Proposition 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK 
BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Canadian Representatives: A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, Ltd., MONTREAL 


IMPORTERS MANUFACTURERS EXPORTERS 


ANILINE COLORS, DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


SIZING AND FINISHING MATERIAL SPECIALTIES 


WHEAT STARCH, POTATO STARCH, DEXTRINE, SOLUBLE OILS, BLEACHING DETERGENT 
WE ARE IMPORTERS FOR PRODUCTS MADE BY THE 


Society of Chemical Industry, Basil, Switzerland 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COAL TAR DYES 


Specialty--CIBA and CIBANON FAST VAT DYES 


FOR DYEING AND PRINTING COTTON AND WOOL 


SYNTHETIC INDIGO INDIGO PASTE 
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ANILINE A. DYEWOOD Walter F. ee: & Go, swponren IMPORTERS 


O16) RO) Se v EXTRACTS 3 Broad St., Be pir . = Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


WATE. et ee 2 SS 
CO FR 

FILTRATION 

FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 

Ss. SCAIFE & SOMS CO PiT TShewRGH, PA. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., and DETROIT, MICH. 






Manufacturers of 


SODA ASH - : - - - In all commercial tests 
oe Liat CAUSTIC SODA - - In all tests saad wale 
MONO-HYDRATE CRYSTALS, - y ace == 21% lbs. Sal Soda 


SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS, -_ 11b.=2 Ibs. Sal Soda 
SOLE AGENTS 


22 William Street, NEW YORK. 





WING & EVANS, Inc., 








PIECE MERCERIZING, BLEACHING DYEING AND 
FINISHING 


Fine Cotton Goods and Embroideries 








STANDARD BLEACHERIES, CARLTON HILL, N. J. 
Capacity 500,000 yards daily. 





STANDARD BLEACHERY CO., CARLTON _HILL,_NEW_JERSEY 
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Cheap Storage and Insurance on Cotton, Cotton Waste, Linters, Wool, 
Hay, Grain, Cotton and Woolen Cloth and All Kinds of Bulk Freight 


With our large mill-constructed buildings and first-class railroad facilities, we are able to store 
bulk freight at very low rates. We also deal in COTTON, COTTON and WOOL WASTE, 
CLOTH, Etc. Being located in the heart of the cotton manufacturing district we are in a posi- 
tion to handle OFF GRADES of COTTON to good advantage. Shippers storing cotton, wool, 


etc., with us will get the benefit of our efforts in disposing of same to the manufacturers in this 


section. WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER AND RATES. 


P. J. RILEY & CO., 48 Summer St., Lowell, Mass. 


What 
Do You Know 
About It? 


For use in textile 
Mills — where 
washing and 
bleaching is 


ELECTRIC 
SMELTING 


When in Detroit stop at 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and absolutely fireproof 


In the center of the Theater. puerras 
and Business Distri 


Has large Convention = i 
“Grand Roof Garden Cafe.” 


Music from 6:00 P. M. M. 
Every room has H.R Re 


. EUROPEAN PLAN 


we Rates $1.50 per day and upwards, 


L. W. TULLER, Prop. 


Hotel Victoria 


CHICAGO 


In the heart of wholesale, retail and theatrical district 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
$1.00 and up per day 
HALF BLOCK FROM LA SALLE DEPOT 
Corner Clark and Van Buren Sts. 


ELMER C. PUFFER, Managing Director 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile ea and Soap Powders 


In the United States, for all Cotton Mill Uses 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


TITANIUM SALT 


Developes fine yellows on cotton from 
a tannin treated fibre without dye. 


EASTERN CHEMICAL CO. 


BOSTON 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
By F. B. Crocker and Morton Arendt. 
A Complete Work on A. C. and D. C. Motors 
This is a work that we will reeommend to all who de- 
sire a complete and authoritative treatise on this subject. 
291 Pages Price $2.50 
SOUTHERN ELECTRICIAN, Atlanta, Ga. 


THIS IS TO KEEP YOU INFORMED OF OUR ADDRESS 
Our Baskets need no ad- 
vertising: Their superiority 
ma» is known to all. They last 
sae’ for years after our ess 

@ | has been forgotten. 

All sizes and shapes. 
For all purposes. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


MORRIS & COMPANY, 
Groveville, N. J. 
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PROCTOR DRYING MACHINES FIREPROOF 









We also make 





The Proctor 





Dryers are built Automatic and 


entirely of metal truck yarn dry- 





ers, stocking dryers, 





with all bearings 





outside away from ’ - dryers for knit goods, 
the heat, two features Proctor Automatic Dryer for Cotton, Wool, Hair, Silk, Etc.---All Metal. 

. IT NEEDS NO ADJUSTMENT 
which make the Machines 


not only absolutely fire 





towels, etc. Cloth dry- 





ers. All of these machines 





give a maximum capacity 





proof but also very substan- at the minimum cost for 





tial and durable. operation and upkeep. 





Sectiona Conveyo Used in PROCTOR Dryers. 


The PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 








Dept. P. Hancock & Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Representative, H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 





Sargent Automatic Stock Dryers 


FIRE -RESISTING 


The Standard dryer 
for modern cotton mill 
equipment. Ball bear- 
ing fans. 

Cast-iron and Steel 
Construction, with 
heavy asbestos insula- 
tion. No wood. 





Automatic Opening Feeders for soft waste, and for loose cotton in all conditions. Yarn Condi- 
tioning Machines. Cotton Waste Willows. 
Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Established 1852 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
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BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY 


CALENDERS 
HYDRAULIC ROLLING AND EMBOSSING WITH PAPER, COTTON 
HUSK AND EXCELSIOR COMBINATION ROLLS (PATENTED) 
TENTERING MACHINES 


Tentering machines for Ginghams, Plaids, etc. Tentering Ma- 
chines for Worsted and Woolen Goods. Tentering Machines 
for Lawns, etc., and having patent Vibratory Motion. The 


above with either pin, spring clamp or patent automatic clamp 
chain. 










MERCERIZING MACHINES 
For Yarn and Cloth 


OPEN BLEACHING SYSTEM 
Jackson & Hunt (Patented) 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





American Extractors 


UNDERDRIVEN—OVERDRIVEN 
THREE STYLES OF COUNTERSHAFT 
ATTACHED, DETACHED and ANGULAR 


Sizes---Underdriven: 20, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch Baskets 
Overdriven: 32, 40 and 48 inch Baskets 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


Counter Detached NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 





(Patented) 


DOES THE COST OF DYEING AND 
BLEACHING INTEREST YOU? 


Inform us name of the machine you favor and we will advise 
you who have used it in competition with the Hussong with informa- 


tion touching upon the comparative results. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
we Peznde Tame Summed tm GROVEVILLE, N. J. 





a 
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Tolhurst Self-Balancing Extractors | | feonomical Cotton 


Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Psarski i Dyeing Machine 


























Belt 
Engine | 
or Motor | SavesLabor |” @ 
Driven Saves Dyes | 
Saves Drugs |~ 
: 
| Saves Steam |) 
Saves Water | 
Over-Driven Extractor. 
Sul mar--evere ed—Vat Dyes 
Belt Also | P Dike cm 4 Well y 
Engine Direct RAW STOCK DYEING—T ct ards in ne good condition as directly from bales 
or Motor Connected BLEACHING — Bleached and washed PER FEC cy Stat FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
Driven Electrically SKEIN DYEING—% > Boing g Out—No Tanglee—Yarne are left Smooth and in peteltveceittten tes 





Driven HOSIERY —® Recommended Sap aaah doce 300 pounds to bat HUR OR DEVELO! .D 


‘not Roughed— Sianileceched: ae wa bbe 








15 to 20 per cent Saving i in rans 


| ____35 to 20 per cent'Saving in Drugs 
The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
———_ 


= 





Open Top Extractor. 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


TROY, N. Y. 
























The Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


Providence, R. I. 


Machinery 
for 
Singeing Bleaching 
Mercerizing Dyeing 
Drying Printing 
and 
Finishing 





Bleaching Kier fitted with ten 


patent circulator and super heater = Textile F abrics and Warps 
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FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


The model 12 cone winder has many patented features that 
reduce winding cost and perfectly finish the spinner’s product. 
It is, however, the simplest quick traverse machine ever built 
and has actually fewer parts than before the metallic tension 
and slub catcher, increasing taper cone or differential motion 
were incorporated in it. 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
WESTFIELD - - - - - - MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, Third National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


























U S. INFALLIBLE METAL POLISH PASTE 
The only metal polish that works quick and easy Vi b 4 L a A gs K e TS 

= Ketloids Lt Highest Quality HAND-MADE WHITE OAK BASKETS fo: all 
3 oz. Box 10e.. 5 1b. Pail $1.00. Sold by agents Textile Mill Requiiements. 

and dealers al! over the world. 

Highest Award Chicago World’s Fair 1894 
and Louisiana Exposition Saint Louis 1903 
Established 30 years. Asx or write for free samples 
GEO. WM. HOFFMAN Co. 

Wo. 557 East Washington Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Branch Offices, N.Y. City, Chicago, lil., San Francisco, Cal. 
“Makers Bar-Keeper’s Friend.” 





THE £. HOWARD CLOCK COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
MAKERS OF 


CLOCKS bBeisckirtion 


Boston, New York and Chicago 
WRIT! FOR FACTORY CATALOGTL! 





OLD BASKETS REPAIRED. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Baskets for special requirements made to order on short notice. 


FRANK H. HARDY, Agt., Andover, Mass. 





For Fast Black Hosiery 
“BEST OF ALL” 


NEW 1912: SOFTENER 


FOR SULPHUR AND 
ANILINE 















Produces Beautiful Jet Black 
Goods Absorb Softener Evenly 
No Stains 
Hosiery Finishes Clean and Sweet 





Heavy Snow White Product 
Makes a Perfect Emulsion 






Will not separate 
















a 






Turkish Softener Glycerine Softener 


Broad and Lehigh Ave. THE O. F. ZURN CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“HURRICANE DYEING.DRYING4*°FINISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC 


JCOMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR 


BLEACHING, DYEING, SCOURING, 
CARBONIZING, CHROMING, OXIDIZING, Etc. 


Belt-Driven FANS oe . 
PRESSES —— 


Lever, Hydraulic and Power Screw. FOR COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HAIR. Eee. 


THE, PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


a ee ee Ok ee 





